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oiSTRic;r OF Massachusetts, to ifiiti 

DISTRICT clerk's OFFICE. 

Be it remembered, "That on the third day of Jaotiary, A. D. 1822, andf' 
IQ the forty-sixth' year of the Independence of the United States of Ame- 
rica, Joseph W. Ingraham, of the said district, has deposited in this office the 
title of a book, the right whereof he claims as proprietor, in the wordi 
following, to wit : 

^' The American Orchardist ; or a practical treatise on the culture and 
management of apple and other fruit trees, with observations on the diseases 
to which they are liable, and their remedies. To Which is added the most 
approved method of manufacturing and preserving cider. Compiled from 
the latest and most approved authorities, and adapted to the use of Ameri- 
can farmers. By James Thacher, M. D. Fellow of the American Aca- 
demy of Arts and Sciences, and of the Massachusetts Medical Society, &c. 
&c. ^ Nature in her teaching, speaks in very intelligible language, and that 
language is conveyed by experience and observation.' " 

In conformity to the act of the Congress of the United States, entitled, 
*^ An act for the encouragement df learning, by securing the copies of Maps, 
Charts, and Books, to the -authors and proprietors of such copies, during 
the times therein mentioned ;'' and also to an act, entitled ^' An act sup- 
plementary to an act, entitled. An act for the encouragement of learh- 
mg, by securing the copied of Maps, Charts, and Books, to the authon 
and proprietors of such copies during the times therein mentioned ; and 
extending the benefits thereof to the arts of Designing, Engraving, and 
litching, Historical, and other Prints.'^ 

JNO. W. DAVIS, 
Clerk of the District of MassachuBeMtw 



TO THE 

jPRESIDENT AND OTHER OFFICERS OF THE MASSACH^r 

SETTS AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

GfiHTLEHEir, 

Presuming upoi^ your acqjuiiescence, I introduce to your no- 
tice this little practical jtreatise upon one of the most interesting 
^jid pleasing branches pertaining to the science of agriculture. 
T^e utility of a cheap publication of this kind, for the information 
^nd encouragement of our farmers, is unquestionable. If this 
liumble attempt should meet your approbation, and be found to 
possess a degree of merit calculated to co-operate with your zea- 
lous efforts to promote agricultural pursuits and improvements iq 
our country, a knowledge of your character is an ample pledge 
that you will not withhold your patronage and favour. If, how- 
ever, it shall appear that I have subjected myself to the accusa- 
tion of having stepped beyond the limits, within which my acr 
tu^ knowledge should be confined, then will a consciousness of 
laudable motives, of assiduity and fidelity in the collection of ex^ 
perimental facts, remain as my only consolation. I am not unap* 
prized of the almost invincible prejudice, which prevails among^ 
pur farmers, against what they term ** book-farming," " book- 
knowledge,** &c. &c. ; and the anecdote is fresh jn my memory. 
f)f an honest farmer, who, on being inquired of Why his neighr 
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hour's farm was not more productive, replied, " because he has 
*booked it to death." These prejudices exist chiefly among those, 
whose minds are unenlightened, and views unexpanded by that 
useful knowledge, which is only to be acquired by reading. It 
must be conceded that almost all improvements are derived from 
the records of practice and observation ; and when we have rea- 
son and experience to support, and plain facts to confirm, we 
may become less tenacious of the rules of our fathers, believing 
that it may be the reserved privilege of the children, to acquire 
the skill of prodjucing two spires of grass where their fathers prot 
duced but ope* It is a remarkable fact that the first planters 
bequeathed to their posf&rity a greater number of orchards, iq 
proportion to their populatipn, than are now to be found in the 
old colony ; and it is no less notorious that the children have 
sqjbstituted a poisonous^ liqu^ for the salutary beverage, which al- 
most exclusively cheered the hearts of their virtuous ancestors, 
The views of men are often materially affected through mere iq- 
<Jolence of temper, no less than through the cloud of prejudice. 
Averse to the labour of reading and inquiry, they adhere perti- 
naciously to the routine of their predecessors, and treat with equal 
contempt the lessons of experience, and all suggestions of im- 
provement. It is not, however, desirable that former modes ot 
practice in husbandry should be abandoned until it shall be 
incontestably proved, that a system more adapted to our circum- 
stances, and in all respects of superiour utility, can be found- 
ed on the surest basis. It is not to be required of our farmers to 
subject themselves to the expense and uncertainty of novel expe- 
riments ; but he who possesses capital and leisure, and who, in 
the spirit of investigation, shall put in execution a hundred new 
projects, although in ten only shall he b^ successful in the acqui- 
sition of useful knowledge, will be entitled to publick praise and 
respect. These pages contain no speculative or visionary pro- 
jects, nor recon^mepd any untried experiments. Although a po^r 
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tion of information is derived from European authors, no inconsi- 
derable part of it has been collected from the practical experi. 
ments and observations of our own countrymen. There is, there- 
fore, no part of this production but what may be adopted as ap- 
plicable to our climate, and calculated to promote the interests 
of the cultivators of our soil. The knowledge ' respecting the 
proper management of fruit trees is contained in numerous vo« 
lumes, and in incidental papers, published in periodical works. 
My object has been to collate and embrace all the principal cir* 
eumstances relative to the subject, and condense the whole into 
a small compass, that shall be accessible both to the pecuniary 
means of all, and to the intellectual powers of the mosf ordinary 
capacity. The authorities to which I am chiefly indebted, are 
the several encyclopedias^ Forsyth on Fruit Trees, and the valua- 
ble periodical publications of your society,, and various other ti* 
milar productions. If, in a few instances, it shall appear that I 
have employed borrowed language without marks of quotation, 
my apology is, that I have copied from minutes collected at va, 
rious times, without reference to the source whence derived ; not 
that I would wittingly pilfer the cultivated fruit of others, and 
impose it upon my guests as the result of my own industry. 

i 
Nothing can be more irksome to a reflecting mind than a state 

of inactivity and idleness. I have devoted some of my leisure hours 
to the subject of this treatise, and have derived from the employ- 
ment both recreation and improvement, .Should the book share 
the fate of many others, and pass into neglect and oblivion, it 
will not be a cause of chagrin ; but if it should be so fortunate as 
to rise into popularity, and arrest the attention of our farmers, 
who may be assured that a little *^ book-knowledge*' will do 
them no harm, it will be a source of the highest gratification. 
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The Massachusetts Agricultural Society, through your agency, 
gentlemen, has already exerted a happy influence, tending to 
eradicate former prejudices, and greatly to ameliorate the condi* 
tion of our husbandry in its various branches. 

With the yiew of encouraging a femiliarity with agricultural' 
books among our farmers, permit me to suggest the expediency 
of supplying our several county societies with the Massachusetts* 
Agricultural Repository, on the most favourable terms for distri- 
bution ; and also of paying, in certain proportions, your annual 
premiums in cheap books on agricultural subjects. 

That you may long continue to enjoy the satisfaction to be de- 
rived from your patriotick labours, is the fervent desire of 

Your humble and obedient servant, 

JAMES THACHER. 

fLYMOUTH, July, 1821. 



tlECOMMENDATION. 



THE gentlemen who sign the following Recommendation are officers 
tiC the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, although they do not sub- 
scribe as such ; but cheerfully consent, as individuals, to honour the publica- 
^on with the following testimony of their approbation. 

Boston, September 10, 1821. 
fV E have perused, at the request of Dr. Thacher, his Treatise on the 
Culture of Fruit Trees, and the Art of Making Cider ; and, although we 
cannot hope that our opnions wiU have any great weight with the publick, 
yet, as the author is desirous that we should express them, we have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that it appears to us an excellent compendium of all that 
has been written on the subject — comprising, within a moderate compass, 
the result of the observations of the experienced cultivators of Europe, and 
of this country— with ma|iy original suggestions of his own— and we believe 
that such a work will be of great value to those, who wish to obtain a 
knowledge of this branch of agriculture, but who cannot have access to the 
original sources, from which, with great labour, and, as we believe, good 
judgment, this compilation has been formed. 

[Names of the gentlemen who, as individuals, sign the above recom- 
mendation ; with the addition of their titles, as copied from the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural Journal.] 

ft 

AARON DEXTER, M. D., President. 

SAMUEL W. POMEROY, Esq., First Vice-President. 

THOMAS L. WINTHROP, Esq., Second Vice-President. 

JOHN PRINCE, Esq., Treasurer. 

JOHN LOWELL, Esq., Corresponding Secretary. 

Hon. RICHARD SUiJLlVAN, Recording Secretary. 

Hon. PETER C. BROOKS, 

Hon. JOHN WELLES, 

Hon.JOSIAH QUINCY, . 

S. G. PERKINS, Esq., f Trustees. 

GORHAM PARSONSp Esq., 
E. HERSEY DERBY, Esq., 



JL HE foUowtog valuable remarks by two of the geaHemea whose^ 
names are subjoined to tbe preceding recommendation, were not received 
till after the printing of the volume was completed. 



*^ I RKGR'ET that { had not seen the MS. as I should have taken the 
liberty of recommending to the notice of 0r. Thacher, the best of all the 
cherries — the Black Tartarian, introduced by Prince Potemkin, from Pon- 
tas to St. Fetersburgh, soon after tbe conquest of the Crimea, and brou^t 
to London by a British botanist, in 1796 ; from whence my friend, the 
late Eben. Preble, Esq. imported a tree some years after, at five times 
the price of common sorts, which he planted in his garden in Bostoq, 
bat removing it the second year, to make room for a building, check- 
ed the bearing, and I was enabled by a cutting he had previously given 
«ne, to produce the first dessert of this noble fruit, in the United States^ 
It is a constant, full bearer ; succeeds better by grafting than any otb«r 
sorts ; is of larger size than any ; and may be said to be in eating from 
tbe time it is two thirds grown, tUl some time after AiUy ripe ; and as 
evidence of superiour excellence, has generally brought double the price 
of the best black hearts in the Boston market." S. W. PoM£AqY. 



^^ Permit me to suggest that so far as my experience goes, I have 
found the first week of 25eptember the best time for budding young peach 
stocks. Tbe bud is not so subject to gum at this as an earlier season. 
I See page 40.] 

" While upon the subject of decortication of apple trees, [See page 80^] 
you might, I think, add, that the operation may be performed with equal 
success on old pear trees. Dr. Holyoke, of Salem, informed me a few 
years since, that he had made the experiment on an old pear tree in hia 
yard that had ceased bearing, and restored to it its wonted fecundity. 

** 1 have noted your observations on grafting pears on quince stocks, 
[pages 33 and 180.] I have a number of trees of this description,^ aad 
some of them quite large and extremely vigorous and healthy. They 
produce' annually in great abundance, and some of the largest and finest 
lifears of their kmd which I have ever seen are produced on those trees. 
But the stock should be from what is called the Portugal quince, which 
grows as fast as the natural or free stock ; and the peats put on them 
should always be of the soft flesh, or buttery kind ; the breakmg peare 
do not answer so well on this, as on the free stock. In France all their 
finest pears, of the buttery kind, are raised on the Portugal quince 

stocks." S. G. PSRKINB. 



ERRATA. 

Page 60, line 3 and 4, for John Wells, esquire, of Dorchester, read ho- 
nourable John Welles, of Dorchester, one of the trustees of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural Society. 

Page 129, line 15, for Pomone d'Apis, read Pomme d'Apis. 
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APPLE TREES. 

« 

Among the numerous varieties of fruit-bearing 
trees, cultivated in our country, the apple is, con- 
fessedlj, of superiour importance and utility. Whe* 
ther considered as an esculent for the dessert, as 
an article for culinary purposes, or as affording a 
pleasant and wholesome beverage, this fruit is not 
to be surpassed in excellence, if the productions 
of tropical climates are valued for their grateful 
and delicious qualities, the apple, more permanent 
and durable, and possessing nutritive and salubrious 
properties, is incomparably of the greatest estimaj 
tion. From a natural and happy gradation, this 
fruit attains to full growth, in successive order, 
during summer and autumn ; and, acquiring greater 
perfection and maturity after gathenng, it may, by 

E roper care, be preserved for the table, or for cu- 
nary use, until tne return of the flowering season. 
The soil and climate of the United States are ad- 
mirably adapted to the growth of the apple tree, 
except in certacin districts in the south, wnere the 
land is level and sandy, and the atmosphere replete 
with humidity. Even the colder regions of Maine 
annually furnish excellent apples for the Boston 

2 
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market. We have an ample variety of apples, 
many of which are allowed to be of superiour 
quality as to size, beauty, and flavour. Notwith* 
standii^, however, these advantages, and the im- 
mense value of apple orchards, their cultivati<Hi 
has received but madequate attention from the 
farmers of our country. It must be confessed, as 
a notorious truth, that an orchard, planted and cul- 
tivated in the most advantageous manner in point 
of beauty, profit, and convenience, is scarcely to be 
found in the sphere of our observation. The most 
palpable neglect prevails in respect of proper prun- 
mg, cleaning, and manuring round the roots of trees, 
and of perpetuating choice fruit, by engrafting from 
it on other stocks. Old orchards are, in general, 
in a state of rapid decay ; and it is not uncommcm 
to see vdkraible aad thnfty trees exposed to the 
depredations of cattle and sheep, ana their fdia^ 
smb^fed by Dalerpdlars Aod omer deetnictive in*' 
sects. In fact, we know of .no branch' vi 8griod[«> 
€ure ^o unaccountably and ao culpably dferegarded. 
If it be objected, that the profit will not renranerata 
for the labour and expense of cultivation, the obvi^ 
ous reply is, let the experiment be fairly tried, io 
a few instances, and the result will soon correct the 
erroneous impression, and stimulate to greater at* 
t^niiGR to the subject. It may, with propriety, b^ 
aifirmed, that a judiciouBly«*cultivated orchard of 
select fruit, if situated at a convenient distance from 
B. large town or village, would yield an annual profit 
equal to any production of the industrious husband- 
man. An instance has been adduced, in the town , 
of Dorchester, a few years since^ of one hundred 
and sixty barrels of apples being produced from 
Jess than two acres, the estimated value of which, 
induding the grass mowed under the trees, is three 
hundred dollars per acre. In what branch of cul- 
ture can the husbandman realize a more ample and 
gratifying reward for his labour and attention ? 
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It is a ciFettmatftnce ^ieouragkig to tfa» cuhiratCHry 
that, ^ in additioD to the mual markets, a Terj coch 
siderabte expprt has take^ place lately to Ewope^ 
and that the flaTour of our apples is highly estir* 
mated there." In e^ery rural i^tafalishment, a fruit 
orebard should l^ centered »a iadispefiufale apt 
pendage, as a sotiroe of real emolusDenl^ and at 
eo»tr^tit^ t& heahh, pfeasiira, and veei^eatipiv 
It will he ooneeded, that,, in the whole departisueot 
of rural eeouomy, there is not a more noble, inter- 
esting, and beautiful exhibition, tlmn a fruit orcheurdt 
sytematically arranged, whfle elothed with nature^s 
foliage, and decorated with variegated Uossomt 
fMerfumiog the air, or when bending under a load of 
ripe fnrit of many y^rietka. It is amang the eiH 
cellenees of a frvit orchard, that it affords a salit* 
brioiB beverage^ an adequate i^pply of which would 
have a happy tendency to diminish, if not supersede, 
the consumption of ardent spirits, so destructive to 
the health and- moral character of our citizens. 
^ The palate," says Mr. Knight, an English horti- 
cultwaiist, ^ which relishes fruit, is seldom please^ 
with str€»ig fermenifed liquors; and, as feeble causes, 
eontmually actii^, ultimately prodiiee extensive ef- 
fects, the supplying the pibhek with fruit, at a cheap 
rate, would have a tendency to operate favourably, 
both on the physical and moral nealth of the peo- 
ple." It is presumable, that the period is not 
far distant, when the subject of horticulture will 
receive its merited attention, and the value and 
utflity of fruit orchards be duly appreciated by aU 
radks of our citizens ; and it will be tq me a source 
of pride and satisfaction, should these pages con- 
tribute, in any degree, to the promotion of the de- 
siraUe object. The most eligiUe and approved 
method of propagatii^ fruit trees, some account of 
the numerous msects which infest and prey up(Hi 
their vitals, with the various diseases to which they 
are liable, and which prove fatal to their existence, 
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and the bedt adapted remedies, will constitute the 
principal topicks of this undertaking. While phir* 
losophers pride themselves upon vain speculation, 
the practical farmer will be contented with plain 
facts, from whatever source derived. Leaving to 
others, therefore, the task of wanderii^ in the per* 
plexing mazes of theory, suffice it here to excite, 
m the orchardist and farmer, the spirit of practical 
activity, and to stimulate by the less(»is of attentive 
and intelligent men ; fw ^ nature, in her teachingt 
speaks in very intelligible language, and that lan- 
guage is c<Miveyed by experience and observation." 
No apology will be urged for any inelegance of 
style, as perspicuity ai^ brevity are conceived t# 
be more acceptable requisites, in the view of the 
respectable cultivators of our soil, for whose use 
this little work is intended. 

PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF APPLES. 

^ In diseases of the breast, says Dr. Willich (Dom* 
Ency.) such as catarrhs, coughs, consumptions, &c. 
they are of considerable service For toese bene- 
ficial purposes, however, they ought not to be 
eaten raw, but either roasted, stewed, or boiled. 
They may also be usefully employed in decoctions, 
which, if drank plentifully, tend to abate febrile 
heat, as well as to relieve painful strictures in pec- 
toral complaints. With regard to their sensible 
' properties, apples have been divided into spicy, 
acidulated, and watery* To the first class belong 
the various species of rennet, which possess a most 
delicate flavour, contain the least proportion of 
water, and, on account of .their vinous nature, are 
not apt to excite flatulency. Pippins, on the con- 
trary, though aflbrding more nutriment than the 
former, are more fibrous, and, C(H3sequently, require 
a more vigorous stomach to digest them ; hence 
they should be ranked under the second class. 
Lastly, those sweet and tender apples which are 
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rely juicy and palaiahle^ are the least fit to be 
«aten in a raw state^ unless with the addition of 
bread or biscuit. When baked, or dried in the 
open air, they make an excellent substitute for rai- 
sins or plums, in ^puddings, pies, and other dishes 
prepared of flour. Sour apples may be much im- 
proTcd, both in taste and quality, by either baking 
or digesting them in a close vessel, by steam, orer 
a slow fire. Thus the saccharine principle is dis- 
engaged, and they undergo a speedy and complete 
change.'' The honourable T. Pickerii^, in his ad- 
dress to the s^ricultural society, Essex county, 
expresses himself in the following langus^e : ^ After 
providing a due proportion of ap|des for the table 
and the • ordinary purp(»se8 of cookery^ I do not 
hesitate to express my opnion, that, L all other 
uses, sweet apples are entitled to the preference. 
The best cider I ever tasted, in this countnr, was 
made wholly of sweet apples. They afford also a 
nourishing lood to man and all domes tick animals. 
What furnishes apiore delicious repast than a rich 
sweet apple baked and eaten in milk ? I recollect 
the observation made to me by an observing farmer, 
before the American revolution, that hothir^ would 
fatten cattle faster than sweet apples. Mentioning 
this, a few years since, to a gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance m an adjoining state, he informed me, 
that he was once advised to give sweet apples^ to a 
sick horse. Happening then to have them in plen- 
ty, the horse was served with them, and he soon 
jot well, and, continuing to be fed with them, he 
fattened faster than any other horse that he had 
ever owned that was fed with any other food. 
Mentioning to the same gentleman, what I had long 
before heard, that a gpcd molasses might be made 
of sweet apples, he confirmed the fact by an in- 
•stance within his own knowledge, &;c. &c. The pro- 
cess is very simple. The apples being ground, and 
the juice expressed at the cider mills, it is immedi- 
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ztelj boSed ; and the scutax beii^ taken off, the boilii^ 
18 continued, until the liquor acquires the ccHSdistenee 
of molasses." 

Mr. Kn^ht, an EInglish gentleman, in his treatise 
on the apple and pear, sajs that the juice of these 
fruits might be used with great adyantage on long 
Toyages. He has frequently reduced it by boiling 
to the oanBistence of a weak jelly, and in this state 
it has remained several. years without the slightest 
apparent change, though it has been intentionally 
exposed to much variation of temperature. A large 
quantity of the inspissated juice would occupy but 
a very small space; and the addttioD of a few 
pomids of it to a hogshead of water would proba* 
bly at any time form a good liquor similar to cider 
or perry* It might also, he thiid^s, be used to s^upr 
ply the place of rob of lem<»is and oranges, and 
might be obtained at a much lower price. 

I avail myself of the following appropriate sen^ 
tenoe, in the language of one wtio has long been 
eminently distinguished for his numerous patriotick 
and amiable virtues** 

** When we consider the various manners in 
which fruits are beneficial ; when we recollect the 
pleasure they afford to the senses, and the chaste 
and imiocent occupation which they give in their 
cultivation; when we consider the rejmtation 
which they communicate to a country in the eye 
of strangers, especially as affording a test of its 
climate and industry; when we remember the 
importance of improving the beverage which they 
are intended to supply ; when it is calculated un^ 
der how many solia forms they may be exported 
(as dried, baked, and preserved, as well as in their 
natural state ;) and lastly, when we reflect upon 

* See a letter on fruit tree39 by a member of the Ke&nebecfc 
agricultural society, published in papers on agriculture. Mass. 
society, 1804. 
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tile utility of giviiig to oor rural labours a thought* 
ful turn, which is the best substitute ^w left, after 
having quitted our primeval state ; I say^ when we 
emisider these thii^, it will appear that the sub* 

I'ect of fruits, which were the first earthly gift of 
i^rovideuce to man in his more favoured state, may 
well continue to merit both the publick and indi* 
Vidual attention.^' 



ORIGINAL STOCK. 

It k the opinion of botanists, ^ that the wildin^^ 
or erab^ple of the woods and hedged is the origi- 
nal kind from the seeds of which the apple now 
cultivated was first obtained. The varieties of 
this species are multiplied to some hundreds, in 
different places, all having been first accidentally 
procured from the seed or kernels of the fruit, and 
then • increased by grafting upon crabs or other 
kinds of apple stocks*'^ (Dorn* JSncy.) The crab is 
still consiaered as a proper stock to receive the 
grafts of the more valuable varieties, and is even 

E referred by some cultivators as being more hardy, 
etter able to endure cold and coarse land; and 
they also take firmer root, are of more rapid growth^ 
and make larger trees. 

Tliis tree may be found m forests, and other un« 
cultivated places. Its stems and branches are 
armed with sharp thorns, and its fruit is small, and 
•o extremely acrid and unpleasant, that it is not 
edible in its natural state. The following descrip« 
ticHi, by Mr. William Bartram, is copied from 
Mease's edition of the domestick encyclopedia. 
^ The pyrus coronarinj or native crab apple ofjSTorth 
jimerica, is not eaten, except when preserved in 
fiugar, and in this state, they are deservedly esteem^ 
ed as a great delicacy. The fruit is flattish, above 
one ihch in diameter, yellow 'when ripe, or of the 
colour of polished brass, and possesses an agreea«- 
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. ble fi^agraocj. Perhaps no tree presents a more 
gay appearance in the spring, when dressed in 
^reen, and with clusters of flowers .of a most pleas- 
ing blush. The petals may be compared to flakes 
of white wax, faintly tinged with the finest car- 
mine ; though some trees have flowers of a damask 
rose colour." The honourable Timothy Pickering, 
from long experience, observes, " to bring an orchard 
as early as possible into profit, plant common wild 
trees, or what are commonly called crab apples, 
four or five years old. They should be cut down 
as soon as planted, and on their young shoots graft 
or inoculate such fruit as is desired. From this 
practice, more fruit will be obtained in ten years, 
than in the usual way in twenty years. The wild 
tree, if grafted on its own stock, will come much 
earlier to bearing fruit, and it will be improved 
both in size and flavour." 



CULTIVATED OR SEEDLING^STOCKS. 

When the crab stock cannot be procured in suf* 
ficient quantity for the purpose of propagation, it 
Jbecomes necessary to resort to the expedient of 
culture from the seeds. Seedling stocks, which 
have a natural tendency to attain the full height of 
the species to be grafted on them, are generally 
denominatedyree stocks. Every planter who is so- 
licitous to keep an orchard well stocked with fruit 
trees, should cultivate in a nursery his own free 
stocks, and graft for himself, that he may realize 
all the advantages to be derived from a knowledge 
of the soil and the peculiar properties of his trees, 
and thereby avoid many impositions practised by 
ignorant and artful nursery-men. He will more- 
over be enabled to select such stocks for grafting, 
as experience shows to be best adapted to the soil 
and climate of his plantation, and which meet his 
own particular views. Trees raised from seed 
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Fareljr produce the same species of fruit with that 
^from which the kernels were taken, yet they are 
well adapted ai^s stocks for grafting, and it occasion- 
ally happens that a new and yaiaable variety is 
thus produced, either for cider, or for the dessert* 
An accurate observer, Mr. Joseph Cooper, of New 
Jersey, asserts, (Dom. Ency. Mease's edit.) that ex- 

Eerience, for more than fifty years, has convinced 
im, that, although seedlings from apples will scarce- 
ly ever produce fruit exactly similar to the origi- 
nal, yet many of them will produce excellent fruit : 
some will even be superiour to the apples from 
which the seeds are taten. This fact has led him 
to plant seeds from the largest and best kinds of 
fruit, and from trees of a strong and rapid growth, 
and let all the young trees bear fruit before graft- 
ing, which produce uncommon strong shoots or a 
large rich-looking leaf. He has seldom known 
them fail of bearing fruit having some good quality ; 
at all events they make a stock to receive the 
grafts of any good kmd which may present itself. 

BEST ADAPTED SOIL. 

The apple tree will thrive and flourish in many 
different sorts of soil ; but a dry friable loam should 

Erobably be preferred, as too much moisture is 
nown to be injurious to the roots. Such soil as 
produces good crops of corn or grass will, in general, 
afford the requisite and best adapted nutriment to 
apple or pear trees. The soil snould not only be 
rich, but nave a good depth, not less perhaps than 
two or three feet. It has been remarKed as a fact, 
that, in each particular place, certain kinds of apples 
have been observed to succeed T)etter than otner 
kinds ; and, according to the observations of the ho- 
nourable Timothy rickering, many different sorts 
will flourish on an acre of ground, when the same 
number of one sort would starve. When, there- 

3 
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fore, the cultivator has discovered the varieties most 
eoDgenial . to the soil and situation he occupies, it 
should be his endeavour to encouragi; them, by mul- 
tipljiog the grafts on his unproductive trees, or hy 
forming new additional trees by grafting on other 
stocks. 



PRODUCTION OF NEW VARIETIES. 

The apple tree does not enjoy indefinite longevi- 
ty. Each species has its periods of infancy, youth, 
maturity, ana decrepit age ; and, in process of time, 
it is totally armihilated ; nor is it in the power of art 
to protract its existence beyond its limited duration. 
Hence we frequently hear the complaint, that many 
varieties of apple, wrmerly held in high estimation, 
are no longer to be obtained, having entirely run oufj 
as it is termed. The seeds of apples, ho wever, contain 
the germ of an infinite variety of fruit. New vari- 
eties, and some of excellent quality, are continually 
produced from seeds. The famous winter pippin 
was the spontaneous production from a seed at 
Newtown, Long Island. But there is no dependence 
upon obtaining a particular variety by planting the 
seeds. " A hundred seeds of the golden pippin will 
all produce fine large-leaved apple trees, bearing 
fruit of considerable size ; but the tastes and colours 
of the apple from each will be different, and none will 
be the same in kind with those of the pippin itself. 
Some will be sweet, some bitter, some sour, some 
mawkish, some aromatick, some yellow, some green, 
some red, some streaked." The seeds for planting, 
should always be selected from the most highly cul- 
tivated fruit, and the fairest and ripest specimen of 
such variety. In some instances, a new and valua- 
ble variety may thus be obtained, and the seedlings 
will afford some indication of their future produce, 
even before they attain to their bearing state. The 
larger and thicker the leaves of a seeding, and the 
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more expanded its blossoms, the more it is likely to 
produce a good yarietj of fruit« Short-leayed trees 
should never be selected, for these approach near-* 
er to the original standard ; whereas the other 
qualities indicate the influence o£ cultivatioa Eve- 
ry fruit tree must attain to a certain ase before it 
can bear fruit. An apple tree from the seed, re- 
quires to be twelve or fifteen years old before it 
will produce fruit in perfection ; but a method will 
be hereafter described by which particular bran- 
ches may be forced to produce blossoms and fruit at 
an earlier period, and their quality sooner ascer- 
tained. 

The foUowii^ are the sentiments of Mr. Knight, 
an experienced English horticulturalist, (Edin. Ency. 
Amer. edit, article horticulture.) All the exten* 
sions, he observes, by means of grafts and buds, 
must naturally partake of the qualities of the origi- 
nal. Where the original is old, there must be in- 
herent in the derivatives the tendency to decay in^- 
cident to old age. It is not to be understood, bow- 
ever, that a graft cannot survive the trunk from 
which it was taken : this would be deemed absurd. 
It may indeed be assumed as a fact, that a variety 
or kind ofjruii, such as the golden pippin or the 
ribston, is equivalent only to an individuoL By 
caroful management the health and life of this in- 
dividual may be prolonged; emd grafts placed on 
vigorous stocks and nursed in favourable situations, 
may long survive the parent |)lant or original wi- 
grafted tree. Still there is a progress to extinction, 
and thc'only renewal of an individual, the only tJRue 
reproduction,, is by seed. As .the production of 
new varieties of u*uit from the seeo, is a subject 
which now very much occupies the attention of 
horticulturalists, it may be proper here to state the 
precautions adopted by Mr. Knight and others in 
conducting their trials. It is in the first place a 
nile to take the seeds of the finest kinds of fruit, . 
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add from the ripest, largest and best flaroured spe- 
cittkens of that truiL Wh^i Mr. K. willed to pro- 
cure some of the old apfdes id a healthy and reno- 
vated state, he adopted the following method : He 
Cepar^ d stocks of the best kind of apple that could 
propagated bj otttin^ and plantea them against 
a south wall in a very nch soil. These were next 
year grafted with the stire, golden pippin, or some 
other fine old kind. In the course of the fdlowing 
winter the youi^ trees were dug up, and the roots 
being retrenchecC they were replanted in the same 
place. By this mode of treatment they were thrown 
u)to bearing at two years old. One or two ap- 
ples were allowed to remain on each tree : these 
con8e(|uently attained a large size, a more periect 
maturity. The seeds from these fruits, Mr. K. then 
sowed, in the hope of procuring seedlings possessed 
of good or of promisii^ qualities ; and these hopes 
have not been disappointed. In order to produce 
a hybrid variety, possessing perhaps a union of the 
good properties of two kinds, Mr. K. had recourse 
to the nice operation of dusting the pollen of one 
variety upon the pistils of another. lie opened the 
unexpanded blossom, and cut away, with a pair of 
fine pointed scissors, all the stamina, taking great 
care to leave the styles and stigmata uninjured. 
The fruit which resulted from this artificial impreg- 
nation were the most promising of ai^, and the seeds 
of < these he did not fau to sow. Every seed, though 
takf n from the same individual fruit, furnishes a 
district variety. These varieties, as might be an- 
ticipated, prove of very different merits ; but to 
form a general opinion of their value, it is not ne- 
cessary to wait till they produce fruit: an esti- 
mate may be formed, even during the first summer, 
by the resemblance the leaves bear to those of the 
highly cultivated or approved trees, or to those of 
the wild kinds. The more they approach to the ' 
former, the better is the prospect. The leaves of 
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gdod kind? impFove in character, becomii^ thicker) 
roimder, and more downy ererj season. The plants 
whose huds in the ammsu wood are fall and promi* 
nent, are nsuallj, more productiye than those whose 
\md& are small and shrraik into the bark* But their 
fiitm*e character, m remarked bj Mr. K. must de- 
pend very much on the power the blossoms possess 
of bearings cold ; and this power is observed to rary 
in the different varieties, and can only be ascertain- 
ed by experience. Those which produce their 
leaves and blossoms early are preferable, because, 
although more exposed to injury by frosts, they are 
less liable to the attacks of caterpillars. It is also to 
be observed, that even after a seedling tree has be- 
gun to prodiK^ fruit, the quality of this has a ten- 
dency to improve as the tree itself becomes strong- 
er and apfHToaches maturity ; so that if a fruit pos- 
sess any promising qualities at first, great improve- 
ment may be expected in succeeding years. 

A precaution is su^ested, by the honourable T. 
Pickering, that apple trees, bearing bad or ordinary 
fruit, should not be suffered to grow with those 
which bear fruit of a superiour quality. It is a fact, 
with which gardeners are familiar, that the blossoms 
of cucumbers will greatly injure the flavour of me- 
lons that grow near them ; and it is reasonable to 
suppose that fruits, while forming on the trees, are 
liaole in like manner to »ifier deterioration. The 
result of the following experiment would seem to 
strengthen the above conjecture. The experiment, 
it is said, has in numerous instances succeeded, with- 
out a single failure. In an orchard, containing a great 
variety of apple trees, bearing sweet, and some 
very acrid fruit, and others partaking of both these 
properties, in the vernal season, when the trees 
are in full blossom, the pollen (or im{H*egnating 
dust) was taken from cme tree, (for example, where 
the fruit is very sweet,) and deposited on the flow- 
ers of a particular branch of another tree, whose 
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fruit is extremety acrid. The apples of that par- 
ticular branch were found to combine these two 
properties for that season ; and by this simple pro- 
cess, the experimenter asserts, he can easily provide 
himself with apples, for that season, perfectly to 
his taste, which he considers a much more expedi- 
tious and equally as certain a process as that of 

An account of a singular apple tree, producing fruit of opposite 
qualities ; a part of the same apple being frequently sour, and 
the other sweet : in a letter from the reverend Peter Whitney, 
published in the memoirs of the Americsin academy of arts and 
tciencesy toL i. 

" There is noAV growing, in an orchard lately 
belonging to my honoured father, the reverend 
Aaron Whitney, of Petersham, deceased, an apple 
tree very singular with respect to its fruit. The 
apples are fair, and when fully ripe, of a yellow 
colour, but evidently of different tastes — sour and 
sweet. The part which is sour is not very tart, 
nor the other very sweet. Two apples, growing 
side by side on the same limb, will be often of 
these different tastes ; the one all sour, and the 
other all sweet. And, which is more remarkable, 
the same apple will frequently be sour one side, 
end, or part, and the other sweet, and that not in 
any order or uniformity ; nor is there any difference 
in the appearance of one part from the other. 
And as to the quantity, gome have more of the acid 
and less of the sweet, and so vice versa. Neither 
are the apples, so different in their tastes, peculiar 
to any particular branches, but are found promis- 
cuously, on every branch of the tree. The tree 
stands almost in the midst of a large orchard, in a 
rich and strong soil, and was transplanted there 
forty years ago. There is no appearance of the 
trunk, or any of the branches, having been engraft- 
ed or inoculated. It was a number of years, after 
it had borne fruit, before these different tastes 
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were noticed ; but, since they were first discover- 
ed, which is about twenty years, there has been, 
constantly, the same variety in the apples. For 
the truth of what I have asserted, I can appeal tm 
many persons of distinction, and of nice tastes, who 
have travelled a great distance to view the tree, 
and taste the fruit ; but to investigate the cause of 
an effect, so iftuch out of the common course of na» 
ture, must, I think, be attended with difficulty. 
The only solution that I can conceive is, that the 
eorculuj or hearts of two seeds, the one from a 
sour, the other from a sweet .apple, might so in- 
corporate in the ground as to produce but one 
plant ; or that farina from blossoms of those oppo- 
site qualities, might. pass into and impregnate the 
same seed. If you should think the account I have 
given you of this singular apple tree will be ac- 
ceptable to the American academy, please to com- 
municate it. 

*^ I am, &c. Peter Whitney." 

The above singular phenomenon may now be 
solved, since it is ascertamed that the flowers may 
be impregnated by the pollen from other trees, 
and fruit of various qualities is thus obtained. The 
tree, described by tne reverend gentleman, stood 
^almost in the middle of* a large orchard." Will 
it be deemed an extravagant conjecture, that this 
tree had acquired a peculiar attachment, or attrac- 
tive power, by which this curious kind of fecundity 
was effected ? 



ENGRAFTED FRUITS NOT PERMANENT. 

Mr. Bucknal, an ingenious English writer, has 
favoured the publick with some highly valuable 
and interesting observations on the subject of en- 
grafted fruit trees, of which the following i^ an ab- 
stract, from Dom. Ency. Mease's edit. voj. v. p. 192. 
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Ei^rafted fruits, Mr. Backnal asserts, are not 
permanent* Every c»ie, of the least reflection, 
must see that there is an essential difference be- 
tween the power and energy of a seedlii^ plant and 
the tree which is to be raised from cuttings or 
elongations. The seedling, is endued with the ener- 
gies of nature, while the graft, or scion, is nothing 
more than a regular elongation, cai1:ied, perhaps, 
through the several repeatings of the same varie- 
ty; whereas the seed, Irom havii^ been placed in 
tne earth, germinates, and becomes a new plant, 
whenever nature permits like to produce like in 
Tegetation% Ei^rafted fruits are doomed by na- 
ture to continue for a time, and then gradually de- 
cline, till at last the variety is totally lost, and soon 
forgotten, unless recorded by tradition, or in old 
publications. From the attenti<»i lately paid to 
the culture of engrafted fruits, we are now enabled 
to continue a supposed happily acquired tree, for a 
much longer duration, than if such variety had 
been left in the state of unassisted nature ; per- 
haps a duration as loi^ again, or somethii^ more. 
But there is no direct permanency, because the 
kernels, within the fruit, which are the seed of the 
plants for forming the next generation of trees, will 
not produce their like. They may do so, acciden- 
tally ; but nothing more can be depended on. For 
example, suppose we take ten kernels, or pips, of 
any apple raised on an engrafted stock : sow them, 
and tney will produce ten different varieties, no 
two of which will be alike, nor will either of them 
closely resemble the fruit from which the seeds 
were collected. The leaves also, of those trees 
raised from the same primogeneous or parent 
stock, will not actually be a copy of the leaves of 
any one of the varieties or family, to which each is 
connected by a vegetable consanguinity. In choos- 
ing the seed, that apple is likely to produce the 
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clearest and finest {ilatits, whose kernels ate firm, 
large, and well ripened. The size of thii fruit i^ 
fiot to be regarded ; for large apples do not al- 
ways ripeii wellj or tatber^ for cider, the? stn^ll 
fruits are generally preferred, for making the 
strongest and higbest-flaVoured liquor. Should no 
taluabl^ apples be raised from this process, the 
seedling will make excellent stocks to engraft 
upon. In attempting to acquire new varieties, all 
the young pladts, from the bed. of apple quick, 
whose appearslnce is in the least degree promising, 
should be selected and planted together, at such a 
distance, as to allow each to produce its fruit, 
which will happen in about from twelve to fifteen 
or eighteen years, though Mr. Knight had two 

Slants bearing fruit it six, and one at five years. 
Ir.Bucknal menticms one variety of apple, within 
bis knowledge, which he supposes to be one hun- 
dred and forty yoars old; aha a pear tree, supposed 
to be two hunared years old. It is an undoubted 
fact, s(nd Worthy of observation, that all the dif* 
ierent trees, of the same variety, have a Wonderful 
tendency to similarity of appearance among them* 
selves ; and that the parent stock, and all engrafted 
from it, have a greater resemblance to each other, 
than can be fouml in any part of the animal crea- 
tion ; and this habit does not vary to any extent of 
age. Whatever is said here respecting the apple, 
is equally applicable to the pear tree. Some 
years ago, £om due investigation and thorough 
conviction, Mr. B. propagated the principle, that all 
the grafts, taken from the first tree or parent 
stock, or any of the descendants, will for some gene- 
rations thrive ; but when this first stock shall, by 
mere dint of old age, fall into actual decay, a 
nihility of vegetation, the descendants, however 
young, or in whatever situation they may be, will 
gradually decline ; and, from that time, it would be 
imprudent, in point of profit, to attempt propagat- 

4 
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ing that rarietj from aojr of them* Tliisisthe de|r. 
ma which must be receired as midoabtedlj true. 
From the time the kernel germinates for apfJe 

^tiick, should the plant be disposed to form a yalua- * 
le rarietj, there will appear a regular progres* 
sire chaise or improTement in the organizaticm 
of the leares, until that rarietj has stood and 
crown sufficient to blossom and come to full bear- 
ing ; that is, from the state of infancy to maturity ; 
and it is this and other circumstances, by which tne 
inquisitive eye is enabled to form the selection, 
among those appearing likely to become valuable 
fruits. But from that time, the new variety, or se- 
lect plant, being compared with all the ei^raftments 
which may be taken from it, or any of them, these 
shall show a most undeviating sameness among them- 
selves* The differ^t varieties of fruit are easily 
distinguished from each other by many particulars; 
not only their general fertility, and the form, size, 
shape, and flavour of the fruit, but also the manner 
of tno growth of the tree, the thickness and pro- 
portion of the twigs, their shooting from the parent 
stem, the form, colour, and consistence of the leaf, 
and many other circumstances by which the varie- 
ty can be identified ; and were it possible to engraft 
each variety upon the same stock, they would still 
retain their discriminating qualities with the most 
undeviating certainty. Further, if twenty different ' 
varieties were placed together, so that each could 
receive its nurture from the same stem, they would 
gradually die off in actual succession, accordii^ to 
the age or state of health of the respective variety 
at tbo time the scions were placed in the stock; 
and a discriminating eye, used to the busipess, would 
nearly be able to foretell the order in which each 
scion would actually decline. Should it also hap- 
pen that two or three suckers, . from the wilding - 
stock, had been permitted to grow among the twen- 
ty grafb^ such suckers, or wilding shoots, would 
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continue, and make a tree after all the rest are gone. 
A further consequence would result from the ex- 
periment. Among such a number of varieties, each 
of the free growers would starve the delicate, and 
drive them out of existence only so much the soon- 
er. It must be observed, that this supposed stem 
is the foster parent to the twenty scions, and real 
parent to the suckers ; and those least conversant 
with engrafted fruits know the advantage acquired 
by this circumstance. By an experiment, says Mr^ 
B., we have had in hand for five years, it will ap- 
pear, that the roots and stem of a large tree, after 
the first set of scions are exhausted or worn out, 
may carry another set for many years ; and we sus- 

Sect a third set, provided engrafting is properly 
one, and the engrafter chooses a new variety. To 
express the concluding sentiments of Mr. B. in a few 
words, he maintains, that the different varieties of 
the apple will, after a certain time, decline and ac- 
tually die away, and each variety, or all of the same 
stem or family, will lose their existence in vegeta- 
tion ; yet, after the debility of age has actually taken 
possession of any variety, and the vital principle is 
nearly exhausted, a superiour care and warmth will 
still keep the variety in existence some time longer. 
This, he observes, is an abstruse subject, very little 
understood, and requiring at first some degree of 
faith, observation, and perseverance. Mr. B. is 
fully cdnvinced that we nave the power of multi- 
plying a single variety, to whatever number we 
please ; and although these trees may amount to 
millions, yet, on the death of the primogeneous or 
parent stock, merely from old age or nihility of 
growth, each individual shall decline, in whatever 
country they may be, or however endued with youth 
and health. Nothing sublunaiy^ which possesses 
either animal or vegetable life, is exempt from age 
and death. To exemplify this point more intelligi- 
bly, let it be supposed that the Baldwin apple is a 
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new yarietjr produced from the seed. Thk, as thp 
original stock, may continue to live one hundred 
years. A scion, taken from it irfaen ten years old, 
may live ninety years ; another, taken ten years af-* 
ter, may enjoy a duration of eighty years ; and sp 
progressiyely. At the expiration of one humlred 
years, the oi^inal stock, and all deriyatiTes from it, 
will become extinct 



METHOD OP FORCING FRUIT TREES TO BLOSSOM AND 

BEAR FRurr. 

With a sharp knife, cut a ring round the limb or 
small branch wnich you wish should bear, near the 
stem or lai^ge bough where it is joined ; let this rii^ 
or cut penetrate to the wood* A quarter of an 
inch from this cut, make a second like the first, evr 
circlii^ the br^tnch like a ring a quarter of am inch 
Inroad between the two cuts. Tne bark, between 
these two cuts, must be remoTed, dean down to the 
wood ; eren the fine inner bark, which lies immedi- 
ately upon the wood, must be ecrmped away, until 
the biure naked woodamiearsi white and smooth, 
so that no connexion whaterer remains between 
the two parts of the bark. Thb baikmc^ or gird* 
ling, must be made at the precsBe time iraen, in aU 
nature, the bods are stroo^y sweUing^ or about 
breaking out into blossoms. In the same year a 
callus is formed at the edges of the liii^ on both 
side% and the connexion of the faeik is s^gsin restor- 
ed, widiout any detriment to the tree or the branch 
operated upon. By this sim|de operation, the fiJ- 
lowing adrantans will be obtamed : 1. £y^ 
jwii^ tree^ckf wnich you do not know the sort, is 
oomj^ed to show its fiuit, and dedde sooner whe- 
ther it may lemain in ils present state, or requires 
to be grafted. 2. You may thereby^ witb oertain- 
tr^ ^i fruit of a good sort, and reject the more or- 
&HIIT. Tbe branches so operat^ iqpon, are be^g 
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full of fruit, while others, that are act ringed, often 
have none or yerj little on them* Xhis effect is 
explained from the theory of the motion of the sap 
As this ascends in the wood and descends in the bark, 
the above operation will not prevent the sap rising 
into the upper part of the branch, but it will pre- 
irent its desce4ng>low this cut, by which means 
|t will be retained in and distributed through the 
upper part of the branch in a greater portion than 
it coula otherwise.be, and the branch an4 fruit will 
both increase in size much more than those that 
lire not thus treated. The twisting of a wire or 
tying a strong thread round a branch nas been often 
Jrecommended as a means of makii^ it bear fruit. 
^ this case, as in ringing the bark% descent of 
the, sap in the bark must be impeded above the 
ligature, and more nutritive matter is consequently 
retained, and applied to the expaiading parts. The 
wire or ligature may remain m the bark. Mr. 
Knight's theory, on (he motion of sap in trees, is 
^ thSt the sap is absorbed frpm the soil by the bark 
of the roots, find teamed upward by the alburnum 
of the root, trimk and branches; that it passes 
throi^h the ^^ntral vess^ into the succulent mat- 
ter of the anp^al shoots, the leaf-stalk and leaf; 
and that it is returned to the bark through certain 
vessels of the leaf-^stalk, and descending through the ' 
bark, contributes to the process of forming the 
wood. A writer in the American Farmer says, he 
tried the ex|>eriment of ringing some apple, peach, 
pear, bxA ^m^ic^ trees on smsjl Iknbs, say from an 
mch to an inch and a quarter in ^ameter. The 
result was, the apples^ peaches, and pears were dou^- 
j^e the size o^ those branol^es, than on any other 
part o£ the threes : in the quinces there was no dif-^ 
ierence. On0 peach, the heath, measured, on a 
ringed Umb, in circumference 1 1^ inches round, and 
114 inches round the ends, and ifreighed 15 ounces. 
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The limbs above the ring have grown much larger 
than below it 



NURSERY. 

It has been a received opinion, that the soil for 
a nursery should not be made rich, as the plants, 
when removed to a more fertile soil, will flourish 
more luxuriantly ; but later observation has decided 
that the reverse of this will be found correct. There 
is a close analogy between vegetable and animal 
life; and it is a dictate of nature that both require a 
full supply of nutriment from their earliest existence* 
It would be absurd to suppose that the tender roots 
of young seedlings are capable of drawing sufficient 
nutriment from a rank, barren, and uncultivated soil, 
and those that are barely supported, or nearly stai-v- 
ed at first, will never afterwards become vigorous, 
stately and handsome, though surrounded by the 
richest mould. Repeated experiments have prov- 
ed that a strong and vigorous plant, that has grown 
up quickly, and arrived at a considerable magnitude 
in a short time, never fails to grow better after 
transplanting, than another of the same size that is 
older and stmted in its growth. Where the soil is 
poor and lean, trees, in every stage of growth, are 
observed to be languid, weak, and stinted ; while 
those reared in a good mellow soil always assume a 
free growth, and advance with strength and v%our. 
It is evident, therefore, that the ground to be occu- 
pied for a fruit ftfursery, requires to be made rich 
and fertile. The soil should also be deep, well 
pulverized, and cleared of all roots and weeds. The 
seeds may be sown either in autumn or in April, 
and in one year after, the young plants may be tasen 
up and replanted in the nursury. It is important 
that the situation be such as to admit of a free cir- 
culation of air, and open to the sun, that the plants 
may be preserved in a healthy condition. Plants 
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reared in a confined and shaded situation in a 
large, town, and removed to an open exposure in the . 
country, will long continue in a debilitated condition ; 
like a puny city invalid, their growth will be great- 
ly impeded, and many years will elapse before they 
attain to a state of vigour, health, and hardihood. 

From the observations in the preceding p^es, it 
is obviously important, that the seed, to be planted 
in nurseries, should be selected from fruit of a su- 
periour quality. John Kenrick, esquire, of. New- 
ton, Massachusetts, has, however, adopted the 
following method. . Take the pumice from late- 
made cider, separate the seeds by means of a rid- 
dle sieve, mix them with a quantity of rich loam 
sifted fine ; put this into a box and expose it to the 
weather during winter. In April, the earth and 
seeds are put into a basket, and washed until the 
se.eds are separated, when they are planted hi a 
naturally rich soil, thoroughly pulverized, and well 
repared with rotten manure and leached ashes, 
Jhe seeds are planted in straight, parallel rows, 
three feet apart, and about two inches deep;. the 
plants, if too thick, may be thinned to about six 
inches apart, by pulling up the feeblest. The plants 
should be kept clear of weeds, annually manured, 
and properly pruned. Young trees should be ef- 
fectually secured from sheep and horned cattle,- in 
every stage of their growth. 

In Marshall's Rural Economy it is directed, that 
the seedling plants, when taken from the seed bed, 
be sorted agreeably to the strength of their roots, 
that tney may rise evenly together. The tap, or 
large bottom root, should be taken off, and the 
longer side rootlets should be shortened. The 
young plants should then be set in rows, three 
feet apart, and from fifteen to eighteen inches asun- 
der, in the rows ; care being taken not to cramp 
the roots^ but to bed them evenly and horizontally 
among the mould. In strictness of management, 
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they ought, two years previous to their being tran&- 
ferred to the orchard, to be retransplanted into 
unmanured double dug ground^ four feet every way 
apart, in order that tne feeding fibres may be 
brought so near the stem, that they may be re- 
moved with it into the orchard, instead of beii^, 
as thef generally are, left behind in the nursery, 
Hence, m this second transplanting, as m the first, 
the branches of the root should not be left too long, 
but ought to be shortened in such a manner as to 
induce them to form a regular globular root, snffi* 
ciently small to be removed with their plants, yet 
sufficiently large to. give it firmness and vigour ih 
the plantation. It is reported, that the agricultural 
society of JSova Scotia has found, by experience, 
that apple trees, raised from seeds, if transplanted 
from the seed bed, in time, (having the tap root 
cut* off,) may be rendered fit for grafting one or 
two seasons earlier than if left in the place where 
'the seeds were sown. While in the nursery bed* 
the young plants require to be frequently hoed ; the 
earth should be kept loose, and entirely free from> 
weeds ; and, in a very dry season, they should be 
occasionally watered. When two years old, they 
will be in a' proper condition to receive the scions, 
or buds, which are intended for them, as the ope* 
raiion is then more easy and certain than when the 
stocks are older. 



ENGRAFTING. 

The art of engrafting has not, it is believed, been 
traced to its origin. In a treatise, pubh'shed by 
Parkinson, in 1629, both grafting and inoculating 
are mentioned, but the period when the practice 
commenced has not been ascertained. The great 
utility and advantage of the art is, however, uni- 
versally understood. According to Mr. Yates, 
(letter published in Forsyth's treatise,) the art was 
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ihtroHuced iiltb America by Mr. Prince, a native of 
New- York, who established a nurserj in its neigh- 
bourhood about sixty years ago. Fruit trees, which 
are grafted or inoculated, come into a bearing state 
several years sooner than those produced from 
seed ; besides, grafted or inoculated trees invaria- 
bly produde the same kind of fruit as tHe parent " 
tree from which the scion or bud is taken, whil^ 
that from seiedling trees is liable to sport in endless 
varieties. In the choice of scions for grafting, the 
first essential requisite is, that they are of the saine 
';enus and natural family with the stock which is to 
)ec6me their foster parent, and which is to afford 
them future nourishment arid support. The apple 
cannot be advantageously engi-af ted on a pear stock, 
nor will a pear succeed well on an apple stock; for, 
although it may flourish arid bear fruit for a few 
years, it will never prove a profitable tree, and will 
decliriie arid decay sooner than others. iScions from 
a winter apple tree should not be grafted on a sum- 
mer applie stock, because the sap in tKe summer 
stock is liable to decline and dimmish before the 
winter fruit Has become fully ripe. In the memoirs 
cff the American academy of arts and sciences, 
volume I, page 388, is a communication from the 
late honourable B. Lincoln, relative to the engraft- 
iiig of fruit irees, &c. in which he says, " I had 
observed, for a number of years, an apple tree in 
my orchard, the natural fruit of which was early, 
having been grafted with a winter scion, producing 
fruit very like in appearance to the fruit produced 
by the tree whence the scion was taken^ but destj* 
tute of those qualities inherent in that fruit, and 
necessary to its keeping through the winter. This 
led me to call in question the propriety of grafting 
winter fruit on a summer stock," &c. A pear is 
occasionally engrafted on a quince, for the purpose 
of dwarf trees, but it is of smaller growth, and less 
vigorous and durable than if nourished by its more 
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natural parent It is next important, that scions 
be taken from trees that have attained to the ma- 
turity of full bearing. Perhaps cultiyators, in gene- 
ral, are not apprized of the fact, that, if a scion be 
taken from a seedlii^ tree of one or two years old, 
it win retain the character and undergo the same 
annual chaise as the seedling tree itself^ whatever 
be the age of the stock into which it is inserted ; 
and that it wiU remain unproductive of fruit, until 
the seedling tree has acquired its proper age and 
maturity. It is strongly to be suspected, that nur- 
sery men, either from k;norance or indifference, 
have disregarded this circumstance, and imposed 
upon purchasers trees of this description, by which 
their just expectations have been disappointed. 
Scions are directed to be cut in March, belore the 
buds begin to swell ; and in order to preserve them 
in good condition for grafting, they must be placed, 
with their lower ends in the ground, in some dry 
part of the cellar, till wanted. But some expe- 
rienced operators prefer cutting their scions as near 
the time they are to be employed as may be con- 
venient. Scions should always be taken from the 
extremities of the most thrilty and best bearing 
trees, and of the last year's growth, except only 
just enough of the growth of the year before to 
fix in the earth, to preserve them moist until them 
are to be used. In the Edinburgh encyclopedia it 
is advised to cut the scions several weeks before 
the season for grafting arrives ; the reason is, that 
experience has shown, that grafting may most suc- 
cessfully be performed, by allowli^ the stock, to 
have some advantage over the ffrau in forwardness 
of vegetation. It is desirable, that the sap of the 
stock should be in brisk motion at the time of 
^[rafting ; but by this time, the buds of the scion, 
if left on the tree, would be equally advanced ; 
whereas the scions, being gathered early, the buds 
are kept back^ and ready oxiy to swell out, when the 
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graft IS placed on the stock. The selecting proper 
scions, the writer observes, is a matter of the great- 
est importance, if we wish to enjoy the full advan- 
tage which may be derived from grafting. They 
should be taken from a healthy tree in full bearing, 
and from the outer side of the horizontal branches 
of such a tree, where the wood has freely enjoyed 
the benefit of sun and air. If the tree be in a lux- 
uriant state, the grafts are very properly taken from 
the extremities of bearing branches ; out if it be 
in a debilitated condition, the most healthy shoots 
in the centre of the tree should be employed. 
The extremity of the scion should be cut ofl^ leaving 
four or five eyes or buds, as the middle part affords 
the best graft. The most proper season for graftir^, 
in our climate, is from about the twentieth of March, 
to the twentieth of May, though the operation has 
succeeded well, as late as the tenth of June, provid- 
ed the scions have been properly preserved. Prac- 
tical gardeners, it is said, concur in stating, that the 
nature of fruit is, to a certain extent, affected by 
the nature of the stock. Crab stocks, for example, 
cause apples to be firmer, to keep ^^^!^j and to 
have a sharper flavour. Mr. S. Copper, of New- 
Jersey, expresses himself ks follows, Ai this subject : 
(Dom. Ency. Mease's edit.) ** I have, in numerous 
instances^ seen the Stock have great influence on the 
fruit grafted thereon, ' in respect to bearing, size, 
and flavour, and a!lso ^n the durability of the tree, 
particularly in the instance of a number of Vande- 
vere apple trees ; the fruit of which was so subject 
to the bitter rot as to be of little use. They were 
engrafted fifty years ago, and ever since those of 
them having tops composed of several different kinds, 
though they continue to be more productive of fruit 
than any others in my orchard, yet are subject to the 
bitter rot, the original and well known affection of 
the fruit of the primitive stock. I ha^e had frequent 
opportunities of observing the same circumstance, in 
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consequence of receiving many seiopp from myfrien^&l^ 
which, after bearing, I. engrafted, and tljiie succeeding 
fruit uniformlj partook^ in some decree, of the qualir 
ties of the former, even in their dispositioq to bear 
annually or biennally." Mr.C. has ascertained the 
fact that early and late apples, by being. grafted on 
the same tr^e, improved in size and flavour more, 
than if but one kind grew on a tree. It should |be 
observed, as a rule, never to ettiploy siicker^ froni 
old trees as stocks for grafts, or buds, as. they have 
a constant tendency to generate suckerS) and there- 
by injure the gi;owth of the trees. 

MODES OF GRAFTING. 

The mode of performing this operation is varied, 
according to the size and i^ituation of. the stock to be 
employed. The small stock? in th^ nursery, if of 
sucn kind as produce an erect stropg.stem, are .usiml* 
ly grafted,within, or near the surface of the earth, 
in wfii^h.ca^e, the mould is brought rou^d them in 
the form of a little hill ^k, and nothing more is re- 
quired. W])€^the stock is nq.turally . incUned to 
branch' out horizi^ntally, the preferable m,ode is to 
insert the bud, or graft hi^h enough to form a hand- 
some head or top. In t\m mode of operatii^, it is 
necessary to empl^oy some kind of composition or 
covering in order to secure frpm injuny by the 
weather, or influence of the sun! The following is 
commonly used : A quantity of cjay or stiff loam is 
to be worked fine and mixed with . some chopped 
hay or coarse horse-dung. It should be prepared a 
day or two before hand, and be be^t up with a little 
water as needejd. This should be applied closely 
round the parts in the form of .a coUar, or ball, ta- 
pering at both ends, the upper end beii^ applied 
closely to the graft, and the un^er to the stock. , A 
gopd substitute ^ for, the. above is a composition of 
tufpntin^ be^shw?i5X.?yod^osii> mf^It^^d tog^thei;; if 
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itr prove too hard, it may be softened with a little 
hog's lard or tallow. Tiiis may be applied with ^ 
brush while warm^ but not too hot. A commoB 
sod^ applied .with the grass side out^ is often em- 
ployed, and is fouad to answer every purpose. There 
are several different methods of performing the 
operation of grafting, int all which, it should be a 
general rule to adjust the inner bark of the stock 
apd of the scion in close contact, and to confine them 
precisely. in that situation. If this be accurately, 
effected, all species of grafting will prove successful. 
In that method .which is usually called whip-graft'- 
ing^or tongue-grafting, the top of the stock and the 
extremity of the graft should be nearly of equal di- 
ameter.. They are both to. be slopedi of a full inch 
or .more, and then tied closely together. This me- 
thod may be much improved, by performing what 
gardeners call tonguemg or Mpping; that is, by mak- 
ing an inckion.in the bare, p^rt of the stods, down- 
wards, anda concespondingslit in the scion, up\>^ards^ 
after which they are to be carefully joined together, 
BO that the barks of both may meet in every part, 
l¥hen a bandage of bass wood is to be tied rounds 
the scion, to prevent it from being displaced; and 
the whole is to be covered ov^r with the composi- 
tiotu When the stocks to be grafted upon are from* i 
one to two or more inches in diameter, as branches 
of trees, cleft-grafling is generally employed. The 
head of the stock or. branch beii^ carefully cut off 
in a sldping direction, a perpendicular cleft or slit is 
to be made^ about two inches deep, with a knife or 
chisel, towards the back of the slope, into which a • 
wedge is to be driven, in order to keep it open for 
the admission of the scipn. The latter must now 
be cut in a perpendicular direction^ and in the form 
of a w^dge, so as to fit the incision in the stock. As 
8oonas.it is prepared, it should be placed in the 
cleft in such manner that the inner bark of both th^ 
stock and scion may meet exactly together. It is 
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tlica[i to be tied with a fixture of bass, and clayed 
orer, as is practised in wtiip-grafting, three or four 
eyes being left in the scion uncovered. It should 
be bbeerved, that in mciking the cleft in the stock, 
care should be taken not to injure the pith, the sci- 
ons bekig inserted in the sap wood of the stock or 
branch. Old stocks may be grafted in the bark, 
called cf0wnrffr(ifting^ but this cannot be practised 
successfuUj till the sap be in full motion, that the 
bark may be easily raised from the woi3d. The 
head of the stock or thick branch is cut off hori- 
zontally ; a perpendicular slit is made in the bark, 
ad in faiiddii]^ ; a narrow ivory folder is thrust down 
between the wood and the bark, in the places where 
the grafts are to be inserted. The graft is cut, at 
the distance of an inch and a half from its extremi- 
ty, circularly through the baiic, not deeper than 
the bark on oae side, but fully half way through or 
beyond the pith on the other. The grafts being 
peinted, and a shoulder left . to rest on the bark of 
the stock, they are inserted into the openings, and 
either three or four grafts are employed, according 
to the size of the crown. Stde-grajfitng is some- 
times employed for sup[)lying vacancies on the lower 
{>arts of full-grown fruit trees. The bark and a 
ittle of the wood are sloped off for the space of an 
inch and a half, or two inches; a slit is then made 
downwards, and a graft is cut to fit the part, with 
a toi^e for the slit ; the partii,. being properly 
joined, are tied close and clayed over. When stockd 
cannot r^eadily be procured, root-graftifig may be' 
successfdlly employed. A piece of the root of a 
tree of the same genus, well furnished with fibres, [ 
is selected, and a graft diaced on it, tied and clayed \ 
in the ordinary way. Thus united, they are set * 
with care in a trench in the ground, the joining be- 
ing covered, but the top of the graft being left two 
inches above ground. ^ 
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^ The fcdlowiog new mode of ^raftuff,'^ says I^. 
Mease, (Donk Eocy.) ^ the late Mr. A. C. DuPlaine 
informed the editor, was Iobs kept a secret in 
Fraace. A limb of willow, tnree or four inchet 
thick, was buried in a trench deep enough to re- 
ceive it, and at the distance of every four or fiye 
inches, hcJes were bored, into which grafts were 
inserted, care bein^ taken to make the Dark of the 
graft, and the limb mto which it was inserted jtouoh ; 
the lower part of the graft was pointed and the 
bark shared oiE The limb aiid the grafts were 
then covered with earth and kep^ moist, and about 
two inches of the latter left above the surface* In 
process of time the limb rotted, and the grafts took 
root. The different grafts were then dug up ^nd 
transplanted" In the same valuable publication. 
Dr. Mease has communicated an aocount of the 
mode of Mr. William Fairman, of ^ t^tr^me-iranch 
grafting^'^^ upon old decayed trees, ^^ which promkes 
to ne of a very great acquisition to those who take 
pleasure in cmtivating fruit." The process is as 
follows : ^ Cut away all spray wood, and make the 
tree a perfect skeleton, If^aving all the healthy 
limbs ; tnen clean the branches, and cut the top of 
each off, where it would measure in circumference 
from the size of a shilling to about that of a crown 
piece. Some of the branches must 6f course b^ 
taken off where they are a little lai^er, and some 
smaller, to preserve the canopy or head of the tree ; 
and it will be necessary to take out the branches 
which cross others, ana observe the arms are lei't 
to fork off, so that no considerable opening is to be 
perceived when you stand under the tree, but that 
they may represent a uniform head* When pre* 
parmg the tree, leave the b^^^ches. sufficiently long 
to allow of two or three inches to be taken off by 
the saw, that all the splintered parts may be re^ 
moved. The tree being thus prepared, put in one 
or two grafts at the extremity of each branch, and 
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put on the t^ement or oofoposition, and tie with baas 
or sd£t firings. Sever the shoots or snckers from 
the tree until the sucoeeding spring. To make good 
the defidency in case some grafts do not succ^^d^ 
additional gradfts may be inserted in the sides of the 
branches, or where they are wanted to form the 
tree into a handsome shape.^ 

BUDDING, OR INOOULATINO, 

By the process of budding, we obtain the saifae 
result as in grafting; with this difference, howevei*^ 
the bud being a shoot in embryo, grafted trees 
usually produce fruit two seasons earlier than bud- 
ded trees. Each bud may be considered a distinct 
being, which will form a plant retaining precisely 
the peculiarities of the parent stock ; and five or 
six species of fruit may be budded on one tree, 
whicn, when attained to the maturity of bearing 
fruit, exhibit a singular and beautiful spectacle. 
Buds are formed at the bases of the foot stalks of 
the leaves, and are of two kinds, those which bear 
leaves, and those which bear flowers. The leaf 
buds are small, long, and pointed ; the flower buds 
are thick, short, and round. Both leaves and flow- 
ers are sometimes produced by the same bud, and 
they are generally employed, in budding, without 
distinction ; but the bud should always be of the 
same' genus with the tree or branch, which is to 
receive it. The blossom buds are formed by th6 
first sap between April and June, and are filled 
by the second sap between July and October. 
The proper season for budding, is from the begin- 
ning of July to the end of August, at which period 
the buds for next year are completely formed in 
the axilla of the leaf of the present year, and they 
are known to be ready, from their easily parting 
from the wood. The buds preferred, are the 
shortest observed on the middle of a young shoot, 
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on the outside of a healthy and fruitful tree ; on no 
account should an immature tree, or a bad bearer, 
be resorted to for buds. For gathering the shoots 
containing the buds, a cloudy day, or an early or 
late hour, is chosen, it being thought that shoots, 

fathered in full sunshine, perspire so much as to 
rain the moisture from the buds. The buds 
should be used as soon after being gathered as pos- 
sible, and the whole operation should be quickly 
performed. In taking off the bud from the twig, 
the knife is inserted about half an inch above it, 
and a thin slice of the bark, and wood along with 
it, taken off, brii^ing out the knife about an inch 
and a half below the bud^ This lower part is af- 
terwards shortened and dressed, and the leaf is cut 
off, the stalk being left about half an inch long. 
Perhaps it is better to insert the knife three quar« 
ters of an inch below the bud, and to cut upwards^ 
at least, this mode js practised in the Scottish nur- 
series. The portion of wood is then taken out by 
raising it from the bark, and pulling it downwards 
or upwards, according as the cut has been mad^ 
from above or below. If the extraction of the 
wood occasion a hole at the bud, that bud is spoilt, 
and another must be prepared in its stead; aa gar- 
deners speak, the root of the bud has gone with 
the wood, instead of remaining with the bark* 
For the performance of the operation, provjde a 
sharp biiading-knife, with a flat thin haft, of ivory, 
suitable to open the bark of the stock for the ad- 
mission of the bud, and also with a quantity of bass 
strings, or shreds of Russian mats, or woollen yarr^ 
to bind round it when inserted.' On a smooth part 
of the bark of the stock a transverse section is now 
made through the bark down to the wood ; from 
this is made a loi^itudinal cut downward, about au 
inch and a half long, so that the incision may some- 
what resemble a Roman T; by means of the flat 
ivory haft of the budding-knife the bark is raised 
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a little on each side of the lQDgiti|dinal in^cision, so 
as to receive the bud. The prepared bud is 
placed in the upper part of the incision so made, 
and drawn downwards ; the upper part is then cut 
off transversely, and the bud pushed Jupwards till 
the bark 6f the bud and of the stock join together. 
It is retained in this situation by me'ans of tying 
with strands of bass, matting, or wooUeh y^m, ap 
plied in such manner as to defend the whole from 
the air and sun, but leaving the leaf stalk, and the 
projecting part of the bark, uncovered. In about 
a month after the operation, the tying is slacken* 
ed ; buds, that have taken, appear swdled, and the 
foot stalk of the old leaf falls off on being slightly 
touched. All shoots that spring below the budded 
part are carefully cut off. The head of the stock 
' IS not removed till the following March ; after this, 
the bud grows vigorously, and, in the course of the 
summer, makes a considerable shoot. Agaitist the 
next spring, the shoot is headed down in the mah» 
ner of youi^ grafted trees. 

* According to the improved mode of Mr. Knight, 
the operation of budding is thus performed. Ip 
the month of June, when the buds are in a propel' 
state, the operation is 'performed by employing 
two distinct features to hold the buds in their 
places ; one ligature is first placed above the bud 
inserted, and upon the transverse section through 
the bark ; the other, the only office of which ib 
to secure the bud, is applied m the usual way ; as 
soon as the' buds have attached themselves, the 
lower ligatures are taken off, but the others are 
buffered to remain. The passage of the sap up 
wards, is, in consequence, much obstructed, and the 
inserted buds begin to vegetate strongly, in Julyj 
when these affora shoots about four inches long, 
the upper ligatures are taken off to permit the ex- 
cess of sap to pass on ; the wood ripens well, and 
affords blossoms, sometimes, for tU succeeding 
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spring. It will be perceived, that instead of the 
usual mode of budding, after the comuienqement of 
the autumnal flow of sap^ and keeping the bud 
without shooting until* the following spring,, when 
the top of the stock is cut off, this improved mode 
gains a season in point of maturity, if not of growth, 
pnd has the effect of graftii^ thq preceding spring, 
in all cases where the bud sprouts in proper time 
to form a stroi^ shoot, cap^We of sustaining, with- 
out injury, the frost of the ensuing winter. 

ANOTHER METHOD OF BUDDING. 

The common method of budding fruit trees, ^i, 
.by cutting crosswise into the bark of the stem,<pnd 
making a perpendicular cut from thence dotvnr 
wards: the bud is then maclo to descend to the po- 
sition intended for it. The reverse of thi^ ought 
to happen; the perpendicular cut should rise t<p- 
wards. This last method rarely fails of success. 
The reason is derived from the fact, that th^ sap 
descends by the bark, mstead of rising ; whence the 
fcud, if placed above the transverse cut, receives 
abundance ojf sap, which it loses, if placed below it. 
The incision, which is to receive the bud, should 
i^esemble the capital, inverted, thus, jl, and the 
barks should be adjusted accordingly. It is assert- 
ed by Mr. Forsyth, that whenever an incision is 
made for buddii^, or grafting, the parts about the 
incision are very liable to be anected with the 
canker. As a preventive and curative remedy, he 
strongly recommends, as soon as the incision is 
made, and the bud or graft inserted,.torubin with 
the fiDger or brushy some of his composition,. before 
the bass strings are tied on ; then cover the bass 
strings all over with the composition, as thick 
as it can be laid on with a brush; and this, he 
thinks, is preferable to clay. It should be ob- 
served as a rule, not to slacken, too soon, the bass 
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strings, which are vnrmped roand the bud ; and if 
the bark of the stock is found spreading open, the 
ligature must be carefully tightened, and suffered 
to remain some time longer. Mr. Yates, of Alba- 
ny, says, that to satisfy his curiosity, he made the 
experiment of budding in the spring, when the sap 
juice is in full motion, and founa it to succeed ; but 
the insertion of the bud is more difficult than to do 
it in the summer season* \ tree thus inoculated, 
will bear fruit one year sooner than one budded in 
the next summer season, and as soon as one budded 
the summer preceding. 

HURSERY PRONING. 

Young trees properly pruned in the nursery, will, 
it is said, come to bearing sooner, and continue iri 
rigour for nearly double the common time. All 
superfluous or rambling branches should be taken 
off annually, and only three or four leading shoots 
be left to every heaa. Thus managed, tne trees 
will not require to be lopped for a considerable 
time ; and as they will have no wounds open in the 
year \^hen transplanted, their growth will be great- 
ly promoted, xhe more the rangCof •branches 
shoots circularly, inclining upwards, the more equal- 
ly will the sap be distributed, and the better the tree 
Dear. Mr. Cooper, a very intelligent cultivator, re* 
marks, that the side shoots should not be cut close 
to the stem, as the whole growth is thereby forced 
to the top, which becomes so weighty as to bend 
and spoil the tree. A better method is, to cut the 
ends of the side shoots so as to keep the tree in a 
spiral form, which will encourage the growth of the 
trunk, until it acquires strength to support a good 
top. The side shoots may then be cut close. In 
forming the top, Mr. C. has found it necessary to 
lighten the east and northeast sides, as fruit trees 
generally incline that way; and to encourage the 
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branches on the opposite quarters, to keep the smi 
from the trunk ; otherwise, the rays of that lumina* 
ry, when striking at nearly right angles, willkill the 
bark, bring on canker, and ruin the tree. In Mar- 
ishal's Rural Economy, we have the following di- 
rections. In pruning the plants, the leading shoot 
should be particularly attended to. If it shoot 
double, the weaker of the contending branches 
should be taken off. If the leader be lost and not 
easily recoverable^ the plant should be cut down to 
within a hand's breadth of the soil, and a fresh stem 
trained. Next to the leader, the stem boughs re- 
quire attention. The undermost boughs should be 
taken off by degrees ; going over the plants every 
winter; always cautiously preserving sufficient heaas 
to draw up the sap, thereby giving strength to the 
stems, and vigour to the roots and branches ; not 
trimming them up to naked stems, as is thecommiyi 
practice, thereby drawii^ them up prematurely tali 
and feeble in the lower part of the stems. The 
thickness of the stem ought to be in proportion to 
its height ; a tall stock therefore requu'es to remiain 
longer in the nursery than a low one. We have 
the respectable authority of Mr. T. Pickering, that 
such trees as^ are tall should be cut down close to 
the ground, to prevent their being shaken by the 
wind, and to promote their growth. It may seem 
strange, he observes, to advise the cutting down a 
tall, well-grown plant, yet it is necessary ; for the 
roots are always hurt and shortened by the remov- 
al ; it is impossible for those that remain, to nourish 
the same body ; this is the reason we so often find 
our trees dead at top and hide-bound. Should my 
directions, he says, be followed, which are from 
thirty years experience, such vigorous shoots will 
spring up, as will in ten years become much larger 
trees than if they had stood uncut for forty years; 
and the bark and every appearance of the tree will 
be like one from the seed, and much trouble will be 
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saved in staking, to prevent their ruin from the 
\7ind. This method has not, we believe, been very 
frequently adopted, although recommended by other 
cultivators beside the venerable author just cited| 
the result of whose long experience, and the reasons 
assigned for the practice, must be deemed satisfac^ 
tory. It has been stated by an English author, thai 
when young trees are planted out from the nursery^ 
as soon as they begin to break in the spring, they 
are to be cut down to three or four eyes, according 
to their ftrength, to furnish them with bearing, 
wood. If this were hot done, they would run up in 
long naked branches, and would not produce one 
quarter of the fruit which they would when this is 
properly performed. 

ORCHARD. PLANTING AND CULTURE; 

It is an object of no inconsiderable importance to 
select the most eligible, soil, situation and aspect for 
laying out a fruit orchard. With respect to soil, it 
should be of a rich loamy nature, neither top wet 
or heavy, nor top light or dry. Those fertile fields 
or pastures which produce abundant crops of corn^ 
grass, and other vegetables, will in general be found 
well adapted to the growth of fruit trees. But in 
all cases, the soil should be suited to the particular 
kind of fruit. In Herefordshire, a celebrated cider 
countv, in England, it is said to be a fact well ascer* 
tainea, that scions irom the same tree, grafted upon 
similar stocks, and planted in different soils, wilt 
produce cider of different qualities. It is also found 
that the early fruits obtain the greatest perfection 
in a sandy soil, and that the late fruits succeed best 
when planted in a strong clay* The best cider or-^ 
chards are on a strong clayey soil ; for it seemjs ta 
be admitted that the cider from trees m day i& 
stronger, and will keep better, than cider made from 
trees on a sandy soil. But again, as applicable to 
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our own country. ** TTie. choice of a proper soil 
and exposure,'' says Dr. Mease, (Dom. Ency.) ** Is 
not sufficiently attended to in the United States. 
Mr. Riley, of Marcus Hook, whose experience in 
cider is inferiour to none, assures the editor, that 
apples growing in a good loose soil, produce much 
.more rich and generous liquor than those that grow 
in a stiff clayey land." An orchard; says an English 
writer, should rather be elevated than low, as on a 
gentle declivity open to the south and southeast, 
to give free admission to the air and rays of the 
sun, as well as to dry up the damp, and dissipate 
fogs, in order to renaer the trees healthy, and give 
a fine flavour to the fruit. It should likewise be 
well sheltered from the east, north, and' westerly 
winds. The blossoms of apple trees are liable to 
be injured by spring frosts, when the trees are 
planted in the lowest parts of a confined valley. In 
'the domestick encyclopedia. Dr. Mease has inserted 
an excellent paper on the climate of the United 
States, by colonel Tatham, from which I extract as 
'follows. " It id a fact that in those Westel^n parts 
of the United States, whifch have a high jexpbsure 
to the winter's blast, the northern sides of a ridge 
or mountain arrive sooner and more certainly at a 
state of perfect vegetation, thaiA the south sides, 
which are laid open to the power of the sun. I 
account for this ptienomenon as follows : I suppose 
that the southern exposure to the vehement rays 
of the sun, during the infant stages of vegetation, 
puts the sap in tnotion at too early a period of the 
spring, be|bre the season has become sufficiently 
steady to a^ord nurture and protection to the vege- 
tating plant, blossom or leaf; and when in this state, 
the first efforts of vegetation are checked by the 
chilling influence of cold nights, and sucb changeable 
weather as the contest between winter and sprii^ 
IS ever ready to produce, in their apparent strug- 
gles to govern the season. On the contrary, the 
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northern exposures, which are not so eariy present* 
ed to the ririfying influence of the sun, remain, as 
it were, in a torpid state unt3 the more adyanced 
period of the spring, when all danger of regetation 
oeing checked, is over/' I have Icmg entertained 
the opinion, says Mn Yates, that an orchard, expos- 
ed to the north, where the ground in the spring of 
the year continues longer bound by frost, wnich re- 
tards the,, vegetation, would be preferable to one 
bearing an easterly or southern aspect, where the 
sap-juice is sooner in motion, and accelerated by 
the rays of the sun. The rows of trees in an or- 
chard ought to incline to a point of compass towards 
the east ; because the sun will shine upon them early 
in the forenoon, and thus dissipate the vapours 
which arise during the vernal nights, and stint the 
fruit in the earlier stages of its growth. The trees 
should be arranged in uniform straight ro^vs, as be- 
ing most cmivenient to the husbandman, and at the 
same time exhibiting the most pleasing view to the 
tas.teful eye. The distance in the rows or squares, 
will depend on the size and form of the fuU grown 
tree, and on various other circumstances connected 
with the future intentions and views of the proprie- 
tor* In every instance, however, the distance shoulcl 
be such as to prevent the extreme branches from 
lockii^ into each other when attained to full matu- 
rity of growth. Miller, an experienced English 
horticulturalist, says, when the soil is good, the dis- 
tance should be fifty or sixty feet^ and where the 
soil is not so good, forty feet may be sufficient. 
Lawson, who wrote in 1626, observes, that in a 
good soil and under proper management, apple treeis 
will, in forty or fifty years, spread twelve yards 
on each side ; and the adjoining tree spreading 
as much, gives twenty-four yards, or seventy-two 
feet, and the roots will extend still further. He 
therefore recommends that apple trees be set at 
the distance of eighty feet from each other. The 
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odrantages of thin plantiog are said to bej 1. Th^ 
sun refreshes every ti*ee, the roots, body, and bran- 
ches, with the blossoms and fruit, whereby the treef 
pre more productive, and the fruit lai^er, fairer and 
better flavoured. 2. The trees grow larger, and 
are jnore healthy and durable, . 3. When trees are 
planted too neiar, the lower iNranches are smother*^ 
ed for want of sun and air, the fruit is never well 
flavoured^ and always small. The object is fruity 
and we. are not to expect that the quantity will be 
in {proportion to the number of trees in an c^chard, 
for a few trees of a large size will produce more 
and better fruit, than six or eight times the number 
of those which grow near and crowd one another* 
Again, apples are not to be estimated according to 
their number only, but their dize and weight, as well 
as their superiour flavour. Another advantage i» 
the profit of cultivating the ground under and about 
the trees. The intervening spaces may be culti- 
vated with various vegetables, or if preferred, they 
may be filled with some temporary trees of small 
growth, as dwarfs, which may be removed when 
the principal standards have attained to a large 
size. Many apple trees have borne fruit for more 
than a century ; and when trees show signs of decay 
at the age of thirty or forty years, it is in general 
to be attributed to mismanagement, and probably 
to close plantii^. Every ailtivator must have ex- 
perienced the great inconvenience occasioned by 
narrow and crowded intervals. When apple trees 
stand at the distance of twenty-five or thirty feet 
only, their horizontal branches will, as we frequent»> 
ly see, in fifteen or twenty years interlope each 
other^ and almost entirely obstruct the intervals be- 
tween them. Taking into view, therefore, the fore- 
going particulars, the cultivator, in planting a young 
orchard, will determine for himself the most con- 
venient and suitable width of the intervals between 
his trees* The most generally approved distance 
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k forty feet in all directions, md tlus gives tnaniyt^ 
seven trees to an acre, whftc at thirtf feet apart^ 
9n acre will contain f(Mty«eigfat trees, and at tlmatjr* 
fire feet distance, thirhr<*fiTe tr^ees occupy an more* 
With respect to tne most proper season for 
plantii^ apple trees in the United otates, diffiarent 
opinions prevaH. According to Dr. Mease, no 
general nile can be gifien, owing to the iannense 
yariet J of climates with whioh we are ^roured. 
In some states, the autumn may be Iwst, while in 
others, in Pennsylvania, it is probable tbat eariy in 
the spring answers best. Incieed, in a comparativeK 
experiment of spring and autnmn jdantiag, made 
near Philadelphia, in 1802-«3, the advantc^ was* 
considerablfi in faioewr of thosts put drnvn m the 
spring. S^me,>antediDaittamirwer8i>omanuiw 
serjnear the city, and neariy all died; anod»rpaiv 
eel, from the excellent nursery <^ Mr. Priaee, laf^ 
Flushing, Long Wand, arrived late in April, and afl 
survived. There was no reason to suspect aw- 
difference in the soil, or the care with winch both^ 
parcels were planted. £• Preble, esquire, of Bos- 
ton, is decided in preferring autumn tp spriag, for> 
{^anting apple trees, as the ground will settle 
round the roots before frdst, and the trees prepar- 
ed to shoot in the sprii^, aided by the rams which • 
prevail at that season. If (danted in spring, he ob- 
serves, the drought and heat of summer will ii>- 
jure, if not destroy them, before the roots &id* 
their place. He is in the practice of transplasting 
them as soon as the foliage is ctf in antamn, ana ^ 
farmers have more leisure at tfasit seaa<m of the 
year. 

PREPARATION OF THE LAND, AJJD PLANTING. 

When the ground is in pasture, k should be • 
ploughed to a considerable depth, and well sum- 
mef fallowed^ till the grass be kflied. £at, if 
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trebefaii]^ e^boidd be frekrr^ the spade must be 
eanie4 te the iijll (teptb of the soil ; and if it be 
gravelly, a. considerable portion of thk sboiidd be 
reau>?ed, aaid itsplaoe supplied bj a due quantity 
of rieh m^Hild^ liie quality of the doil should ap 
proach as oearly m possible to that of the nurs^iyi 
m which the trees were reared. If it be poorer, 
the trei^s will certainly be impeded in their growth. 
Tho' tresfches should be well dug, about five or six 
leet wi^, that the holeii to receive the roots may 
be made Bvii&mmdy large. Much of the future 
jvresperiiy of the orchard depends upon a judiciow 
isd^ctiQn of the to^eSi Mr. Bucknal advises, that 
they be cboeen the year faefere they are intended 
to be pls^i^ed, piartacmar ctee being taken to obtain 
y^mgi yi^<Hip and' h^thy trees ; for cankered 
phmts emit avaipoiir that is very detrimental to 
sueh as are soupd. , l^ takii^ up the trees irom 
the nm^sery, tl^ roots ahauld be preserved of the 
full lei^th, if po8»Ue ; the surface earth should 
be removed,* mi the nimwg roi^ carefully traced' 
abd raised. If they ttuist be cUt, let it be done * 
with a sharp ktotnapeBti imd not backed with a 
dull apade. .The Ikp root; or that which pene^ 
tr^tes/ sjtrftight dewiv Qss^y be shortened to the 
leegth ^ ebput! mie f^ot, and all broken or bruised 
parts-ohould be removed. The soilall matted fibres 
should, b^eit ofi^ as they are apt to mould and de*- 
cily^.and {movent hew oaes from shootii^. The 
ircMauiWG^ s^de roots should be spread out to give 
theid a hodbcmital durection under the surface, that 
thtj may be moi^ imme&ately influenced by the 
mn^ and their sap will become richer, and produce 
the sweetest and most beautiful fruit. Some well- 
rotted manure, mixed with mould, may be advan- 
tageously placed round the roots, the earth care- 
fully presMd dow«^ so as to cotne in contact with 
the roots in every part^ and the trees placed the 
teme side to the sun ae they stood beii>re« la 
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tramplanting trees, it may be observed, that thej 
shodd not be replanted deep in the soil, since 
the most nutritive or- salubrious parts of the 
earth are those within the reach of the sun^s 
warmth, of the descending moisture, and of the 
dr. And as ^the root fibres of trees, like those 
of seeds,^ always grow toward the purest air and 
brightest light, it follows, that the root fibres 
seldom rise higher in the ground than they Were 
originally set, and seldom elongate themselves 
perfectly hoorizontally ; «o that wn^n a frmt ' tree 
IS Ranted too deep in the earth, it seldom grows 
in nealthy r^our, either in r^pect to ils leaf 
bsds or flower buds. For a more papticidar desmp-^ 
tion of the method of planting milt trees, I quote 
the language of Mr. Mavshall, as Ibltows: «^De* 
scribe a circle about five or dix |Mt diftmiitei^'for 
the hole. If the ground b^ in 'grass, remove the 
sward in shdtow spits, fdadng tm sods on one side 
of the hole ; the best ot th# Tootle isloiild placed by 
^If Off another side, and the dead earth, from the 
bottom of the hde, in another heapi The depth 
€i the holes should be regulated by the natlire xji 
the sub-so3. Where this is cold and rcrteMive, tW 
holes should not be mad^ mucfh deeper tl^H* d^ 
cidtivated soiL To go lower, is to' form a recepta- 
de for the water, which, by s^ndtii^ alddong 4he 
roots, is very injurious to the plai^' On the' eon-' 
trary, in a dry, light soil, the holes shouhcl bemade^ 
considerable deeper; as well to obtain a degfiie of 
oodness and m(»sture, as to be able to ^siteM^bfa 
the plants firmly in the soil. In soils of a middle 
quahty, the hdle should be of i^ch depth, that' 
when the itods are thrown to the bottom of *it, the 
plant will stand at the same depth in the orchard 
as it did in the nursery. Eacn hde, therefore, 
should be of a depth adapted to the particular root 
l^lanted in it. Tne holes ought, howerer, for va- 
rious reasims, to be made previous to the &ty c^^ 



f^ai^kig. If the season of plaQting be sprkig, and 
tbe ground and the weather be « drj, the hole^ 
should be watered the evenk^ before* the day of 
planting, by throwii^ two or three pails full of 
water mto each ; a .new but eiigiUe practice. Jn 
{Anting, the sods should be thrown to the bottom 
of the hole, chopt wi^ tl^ spade, and covered 
with some of the ftsest of the mould. If the hole 
be^No dciep, that with thk advantage the bottom 
will not . be raised l%h enough for the {dant, some 
ol'the worst ^ the moold should be returned be^ 
fore the sod be thrown down. The bottom of the 
hf^ b^ng raised to. a proper height and adjuftted, 
the lowedl; tier of roots is to be spread out upon 
it; drawHigthem out . horizKmtally, ai^ spreaoing 
themio d^rentdirectioi^^ drawing out with the 
hand the rootlete and fibres which severally belocg 
to them, spppeadiog them out as a feather, pisessii^ 
them evenly into the soil, and coverii^ tnem^ by 
hand^ with some of the fineat of the mould; the 
other tiers of roots arei. thcii to be spread ^ut and 
bedded in tho same aatamer* Qreat care is to bo 
ffldken to woork tbe mould inett in, by hand, that no 
kdlownesa be left ; to prevmt which^ the mmild is 
to be itrojidiBAi! hard vfithiheifpiit The reknainder 
of th^ mould skonld beraiired into a hillock, ^ound 
the stem,-ibr the triple use of a£Cei^ing coolness, 
inc^Ur^, and «tabiliiy to t^. plant. A little dish 
shoidd be made on the t;^ of the hillock, and from 
the dm of this the slope should be gentle to the 
drdunfiB^renoe of the h<de, where the broken 
^^eii&d shotdd sink some few inches below the level* 
o£ the orchard. All this detail may be de€}med 
uimecessary; by those, I mean, who have been ac^**^ 
customed to bury the roots of plants in the graven 
digger's manner ; but I can recommend every part 
of it to those .who wish to insure success, from my 
own practice. Plants which have been transplant- 
ed in the manner here reeommended^ whose heads. 



have hemk mii^ov^j lem&Mdj and ithicfa hafe 
he&a planted in the manner here described^setdoBK 
teqQire atty other stay than their own roots; IS, 
lion^ever, the stamid be tail, and the roots few and 
afaorty^ the^ should be supported in the usual man» 
MP, with stakes, or rather, in the fcdlowing maimer^ 
which is at onee drnj^: strong, and most agreeaUe 
to the eye. Take a large post, and slit it with a 
aawy and plaee the parts flat^way with tine hceA 
to the jdlant, one on each Mdie of it, and tw& &et 
apart, and mA your rails upon^ the^ ^dge» of tfa» 
peerts. 

It seems to be a weH-Connded ofHoion, t&ai 
^KHmg apple trees will not flburish^ adruiti^ouslf 
if planted <m the site of an old orchard, or neat^ 
the {dace where old trees hare died. William 
Goxe, esquire, of New Jerseyv t^ niOBt expe» 
rienced orehardist in the United States, haff expe* 
rimented with the view of ascertaining tfab fact ; 
and the result has demonstrdted the oorresltiess of 
it in the dearest manner. He pbmted yovsat tree9 
in the middle space between the ddf ro^ and 
sometimes near the stmnpe olF old taieesi, wluch had 
been for many years cot down and di^eayed ; he 
tdmoted Ifce old so^^in' d^ng Ikft hdibs^ stfid re- 
plained it with ridi earth* nmied with mBaore, ami 
gaTe t0 his trees all th« advantage of fai|^ cai4tra- 
tibn^ yet tb^y were msisifesdy infeildur m point o£ 
gMrwth and vigour te these which were |danted^ air 
the same season ki his adjoining lots* 

Hairing progressed thlis far, the* hmdMndman » 
now presented with a Taluable orchard^ planted 
and arranged in complete s^stematick order ; and 
it may, if he please, be considered as the wmlc oi 
his own hands, from which he may anticipate h^h* 
exp<ictatibns of proit and amusement. Thus: tW 
value of a' farm is graatly augmented, and the proi^^ 
prietor enjoys the satisfaetion of bequeathing a* 
rich inhe»tance to future generations. But hi» 
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kbcrnr is not yet at an end ; it ivill still require hit 
fostering care, wad uni^niitted attentioa In vain 
do we pant, labour, and toil, if through neglect in 
% aiogle -pointt we suffer our hai^est te be wsrested 
from our kanda. Nqt are we less culpable if we 
vaSkt a ymmg orclmfd to be destroyed by Ibe .de»* 
predations of cattle, the annoyance of kiseete, aed 
die ceirodiag canker, without af>plying the a^pro- 
priate jcemedies. We mq>fM)8e, tneii, of couissey 
iliiat dienrefaard is pcoperly endoeed hy a strong^ 
aed clase femae. We neaU pn)Qeed to oultirate tm 
soil beneath, and between the tr^es, until they ar«- 
riye at tbetir complete siae, as the qliaiky, exoSeU 
ience, and maturity ^of the fruit will, ia a^^at mea*- 
sure, depend upon its proper oulttire. This pro* 
cess may be performed eitbCT with the plei^, if 
due care be tsjcen not to iniute the roots, or with 
the spade around the tranics, and by these means 
both the fertility and heakh of >the tjDiees sim pto» 
moted, ami the soil itself impcoried for the purpose 
of raising potatoes, tumps, or other vegetail^ 
which do not tend too much to imporerish the 
land* I^ however, it is intended to cultivate do* 
ver, CNT other meadow grass for mowings still it 
will be advisable to resenre a circuit romid each 
tree, as extensive as the roots, to be kept open by 
tillage, that by frequent hoeing the fertdixing pro- 
perties of rain, air^ and dew, may ou^re jb^'Hj pene* 
trate into the earth, and produce beneficial effects 
on the roots. The opinion prevails aapoi^ some 
farmefs, that .clover has a tendency to retard the 
growth of fruit trees. If this be true of clover 
more than of any other |p*a8s, it may probably be 
exdained from its iMJUuriaat folia^ secluding the 
innu^ace of wpLTinth, air, and hs^ht, from their 
roots. Mr. Kenrick, of Newton, observes, that be 
has found herds grass the most injurious to his 
trees. 
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MANURING. 

It is well knowD to eveiy farmer, that joimt 
Iruit trees will flourish luxuriantly, while the grouM 
is cultivated with various ve^table crops, and that 
the same tillage and masunpff, which is required 
for the. latter, will prove hi^ly conducive to the 

frowth and fertility of the former. In fact, it iias 
eeo ascertained by experience and ohservatioio, 
that apples, pears, peaches, &c. attain to their 
highest perfection gnly when the soil about the 
roots is Kept open, and frequently manured* It is 
by the chemical combination of air, warmthf and 
moisture, that the growth and vigour of [dants and 
trees are essentially promoted and maintained. 
The process of nature is greatly assisted by 
such substances as cause the greatest d^ree of 
fermentation, when buried in the earth. Hence, 
all animal substances, from the great degree of fer- 
mentation created by their dissolution^ will be 
found productive of the greatest utility. Am<NQg 
these, ate dead animal bodies, horns, hoofs, bones, 
when reduced to fragments or powder, leather, 
shells, &c. To which may be added hair, wool,' 
and woollen rags. These, applied to the roots, 
and a top dressing of swamp or pond mcKl, chip or 
compost manure, annually, or once in two years, 
will produce surprising enects, and the farmer will 
realize ample ccMzipensaticHi by the increased quan* 
tity and improved quality* of his crop. As an ex* 
traordinary instance of resuscitati^ an old worth* 
less ap[de tree, by the application of manure, I 
quote from the Dom. Ency. a statement, which ap 
pearcd in the Salem Register, of May, 1802. ^in 
my garden is an apple tree, which, about the year 
1763, sprouted from the root of a former tree: it 
now girts three feet six inches. From 1784 to 
1790, 1 observed it to be barren, wd a cumberer 



ml the groiHid ; year after y^ar, bekig the prey of 
eaterpillaiB, and exhibiting the constant appearance 
of innuBierable warts within the outside bark, 
whieh, at the time, I i^ispecti^ was natural instinct 
in the. insect lor the propagation of its kind* In 
the#prii^of 1793, 1 tried soiexperiineiit for girii^ 
it new U£b) as fc^ws : rery eany in the season, 1 
direcit^ my gardener yam a hoe to cleanse the 
4Hit£Hde bark of eudb esi^eaeenoes as isi^bt bear 
^be cqperotion with Iktle di^tdty. In the m^t 
place, I direeted him to raise > a . wall of small stones 
round the tree, at the distance of one loot, smd per* 
haps nme ioehes ii^h, and thstk to ffll the oarity 
with manure from .the rwource of compost. The 
effei^t in the succeedii^ sei^on was truly worthy 
of netii^. 7he warts i&mppeared, the bark clean 
and thrifty, and the tree so loaded with/firuit as 
that about ooe third of the boughs broke and came 
to the groimd %vith the cunKbersaixie weight. Com- 
.peratively no calerpillars sincovs^ on an average, 
a very plentiful crop of fruit yearly. I was led to 
the eaperunent hytdut^ notice of a peisir tree that 
had beei;i m a very similar situation, and had been 
restiscsitated in a; similar manner.'' 

There is not, perhapiB,^ nature a more fertili^E*. 
ing apphcatipa than the liquid substance which u 
left at the bottiuii of stereoraries end bani-yards, 
after the miure sdiid substance has been removed. 
This effervescing mixture coniains the very essence: 
qI the. food of {dants, sMni it might be earned out 
in.ti^ht tarts or caska, espeoialfy in a dry season, 
atid emptied' about the trunks and roots, in the 
ooel hom^ of momii^ and evening, but on no ac* 
count during the heat of a summer's day. The 
fdanter, however, oi^ht to be apprked, that the 
process oi manuring must not be carried to excess, 
as too grea?t a stimulus applied to trees, facilitates 
the luxuriant growth of wood, and; renders the 
hmnches less productive of fruit : cu^ the trees may* 
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he vtmmhtt^i to a preteroatur^ exertion for a few 
jemn^ when their prol^k power» wffl be exhandl- 
ed, and a premature decay induced. Freab stable 
manare is soppofted ta be injurkHift to fruit treed. 

There is another expedient, whidi isimderstood 
to have produced fayourable effects in promotm^ 
the growth of young frait trees, espeeiaUy in gvass 
land. The- method was pnUished some yews i^ 
by a German ebrgysiafl, and simply con^ts m 
iqireading flax-shaws^ or the refuse* oi flax after it 
ma bete dressed, on the soil centignoas to the 
tmnka of the trees, as lari» the poot» extend; by 
wh^ means their siee^ as well as their fertili^, » 
remarkably ineveased ' In. the riekdty of the se»> 
coasts a valuable substitute for re^B^ie flax, may be 
ibmid in frei^ sea weed I haTe employed this 
article with cc^asiderable advantage. B^i^ laid' 
thick round the trunk, it jprevents the growth of 
grass and weeds, keepe the earth open and leose, 
and, i am dispoi^d to believe, prevents field mice 
from injufing the bark of the trees in winter^ m 
the sah wifin which this subsilsaiee is iBBipre|Mtod 
is supposed to be obnoxKMie to those veramw it 
occurs to me as highly probable, that a quantky of 
sea weed pressed round the truidcs of &uit trees, 
extending three or four feet, would prove a reme- 
dy against the eoBker worm, by forming a oompact 
siibstaoee, thMt^li whtoh both the cMker moth 
and worm would be unable to penetrate. It aa^t 
also serve as a proteetion^ against the destnmtive 
W€urm, which bores iiito the tree near the siilrfaee 
of the earth. 

Engrafted apple trees sometimes put f^rtb blos- 
eoios and bear fruk when two or three years oM ; 
* but if this premature produce be permitted, the 
prc^fiek powers will be j^reatfy impaired, and ^m 
trees wiu suifer irreparable injuiy. If, therefore, 
the blosmms appear abundant, the fruit should be 
takenvoff .as soon as form^ leH^ring only Ibm? or 



Jkte apples OB edch ttee^ to ascertain tbekr ftiM and \ 
ijuality* Gyen aA a more adraueod stage of growth; 
if part of the apples are takeo off io seadon, the 
remainder will be much iiaproTed to all reapeetf, 
and the trees will not ooly produce fruit m higher 
p^rieetioii, but the bearu^ braix>bea will ereiy 
yeiur beooiae more vigorous aud fruitfiii* It bui 
beeii obseryed, that trees, which b^tgia their beai^ 
iog^aduallj, are, ingeoeraJ, siore diapooed to afford 
ail aimual crop* 

It is Dot to be expected^ that the. ejatematick 
plan aod particttiar rtues described in the foregoing 
pages, will accord with the views ^nd !aireuttstcu»- 
42es of every agriculturalist. It may, in abme in^ 
atanceS) interrupt a course of field culture which 
the fanner has prescribed for himselft or bis farm 
may not afford ao eUgible situation for a regular 
plantation of fruit trees. In such dilemma it ma^ 
be convenient to plant trees in various parts of the 
farmt not otherwise occupied, as on the Dorders and 
comers of fields contiguous to roads, lanes^ &q. In 
some instances, it is deemed a preferable method to 
set trees on t,he sides of a square field, the 'oentre 
ef which is left open for pasture or tillage; and 
such arrangement is not without its advantagea. 
It has been observed, that apple trees produce a 
more abundant crop when tW^round is trodden 
and manured by cattle in the ' winter ; but they 
should by no means be suffered to browse on the 
branches. We are not, indeed, without examples 
of scattered trees, of spontaneous growth, occupy^ 
ing land which has never been broken by th# > 
ploi^h, nor subject0d to the hand of culture. From 
these, tiolerable crops of fruit are occasionally ob^ ^ ^ 
tained, which, although of m&riour quality, are' ^ ' 
nev^theless capable of being converted to useful ' 
purposes. With the view nf showii^ the facility 
with which many natural disadvantagea* may be 
#vef comct and an orchard reared in tOQ- amat , uii- 
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promising situation, I shall introduce here an ex^ 
tract from a valuable paper, published in the Ag^ 
ricultural Repository, Wo. i. vol. 6, by John Wells, 
^uire, of Dorchester. Mr. W. relates two in- 
stances of cultivating apple trees successfully is 
mifavourable situations. In the one, a low piece 
of strong stony land was taken. ^ As it was rather 
flat, it was ploughed in strips or dug in spaces 
about four feet square. As it was necessary to 
plough a furrow between each row, the mode of 
ploughing m strips was found the best, as by tarn* 
n^ the furrow towards the tree, the land was bet* 
ter drained. Besides raising* the ground a little 
-from the surrounding soil, half a buck load of loam 
was added, to raise the ground on which the tree 
was set After thn • was done, the strips - or 
squares, as the case might be, were appropriated 
to the culture of potatoes and garden vegetables* 
In a few places only, the trees failed from the in- 
sufficiency of the drain. But by op^nmg the drain, 
and raising the ground by half a buck load of loam, 
I found, on setting (Hit a new tree, it flourished 
equsdly with the rest. This orchard, ifow in eight 
years, is a most valuable one, and most of the trees 
Would give half a barrel of apples. From this and 
other circumstances which have fallen within my 
observation, it appears that low land,^ if strong soil, 
and well drained, will give a 'fine orchard, suod pro- 
bably sooner than any other." 

Tne next effort was made under totally opposite 
drcumstances. ^ The object was to have an od* 
' chard on a particular spot, where the soil was thin 
and light, upon a plain or fiat. The holes were 
- .A^ four feet oven The two upper strata of 
^ 'bkiek and yellow loam, were ^ced aside the tree. 
' After this, about ten inches in depth of the gravel- 
ly^ or poorer earth, wa3 taken out and carted o% 
ixA a horse cart load of stones upset into the 
hde ; up(^ these, a part of the upper stratum, w 
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«0ftie ^irt from the side of th^ road was scattered 
so as to fiU up the iaterstices ; since which the spots 
sear the trees have been cultivated by planting 
four hills of potatoes round each tFee, The result 
has been tolerably favourable with all ; but the 
trees having the stones placed at the roots have 
exceedkigiy outstripped the others. The dimeti* 
sions of the trees in the first experimeat-*-a rich^ 
low, black, stony soil, drained — were, at the expif? 
ration of eight years, fifteen to seventeen inches in 
eireumferenoe, one foot £rom the ground. This 
may be considered (the tree being small when set 
out) a^ a growth of about two inches a yean 
The growth in the second experioient, for six 
years, was twelve to fourteen inches, in the holes 
m which the stones were put, one foot from the 
ground. Where no stones were put, nine inchea 
was the growth. It will thus be perceiv^, thet 
the vegetation was most powerful under ciroumstan^ 
oes by nature least favourable. If, then, tfausmisck 
can be done to counteract such disadvant^es, it 
surely c^rs much encouragement to our effm^ts^ and 
leads us to hope, that not only in this, but in other 
ebjects, they may be beneficially extended." 

w 

m 

ORCHARD PRUNING. 

It has been remarked, that the management of 
orchards is capable of being reduced to a system^ 
under a few general heads, connected in the prin- 
ciple of making all trees in an orchard healthy, 
rounds large and beautiful. There is no part of 
this management, perhaps, so important, and whicb 
requires more skill, and at the same time is so Ut- - 
tie Understood, as the process of orchard pruning.* ' 
The necessity of commencing, and annually repeat* 
ihg this operation in the nursery, has already Ibeen 
inculcated. When this discipline is properly put 
in practice^ at that early period of growth, thei% 



wiil be less etii|iIoyBieBt for the pradi^ kmilift at 
«]1 future periods; it will nevertueless be foiW 
iiidiepeii6ai>lj necessary to retrench redundant or 
superfluous shoots and brwches in every sacceflstve 
year of their existence* ^^ To the negkect of. ptmt- 
mg fruit trees in due season,^' says Mn )fates» '' and 
the unskilful manner of peirforDiing it^ n^y, in a 
great measure, be ascribeo the bad and uniruitful 
state of some of the orchards in America. This 
inatteation and mismanagement, aad» especially, 
the not amputating dead lanbs, and extirpating all 
infected parts of fruit trees, subjects them to dis- 
ease, mortification, and death« An unprun^ tree, 
left in a natural states will bear fruit sooner th^i 
.one that is pruned ; fo# by pruning, the parts below 
the lopped or amputated branches become vivipc^ 
reus, and produce new leaf buds, which . require 
sereral years before they will acquire sufficient 
n,^.ri./.o generate yfouir bodjT produoe a; 
oviparous progeny ; but unprun^d trees grow and 
look irregular and unsightly ; nor is their fruit to 
be compared to that of trees properly pruned and 
managed, in order to aiford them a m<H*e equal ltd- 
rantage of the sun and air, by meaos. whereof they 
will produce fruit better in biz^ and quality.^' ^ 

The two great practical errours which have 
hitherto prevailed, and by which fruit trees have 
suffered irreparable injury, are, 1. The season of 
the year ; ana 2. The awkward and unskilful man^ 
ner in which the operation has been performed* 
In general, the months of February and March 
have been considered as the preferable aeasQ9. for 
prunipg, and not unfrequently the executioner is 
sent into the tree witn his exterminating axe, 
where he commences an almost indiscnmkiate 
slaughter, leaving long projecting stumps, and dm- 
regarding equally the form and beauty of the trei^ 
and the particular branches and spurs upoii which 
the fiitorf crop priuf^paUy depend. In March, 
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tlie f^p is^ retafaied in the roots, mA thd batrk a^ 
tteres closely to ihe tirood; coitfequentljr, th« 
wounds 6€ca8ioned W the aiAputation of branches 
being etpo^ed te tne cold, penetrating winde and 
frostSp before the circulation ^ the sap, become 
Sffy^ rotten^ and cankered, and olten crack open 
nearly to the main trtmk. In old orchards, pai«* 
ticitlarly, if limbs* of mx^ considerable siKe are lop- 
ped oUf several inches from the trunk, before tn# 
sap is in active motion, the fresh bark round th# 
wood beepmes dry, large cavitieB are forated^ 
which rapidly extend towards the trut& and heart, 
miA the tree is 49oon deprived of its health and 
v%our. This undkilful procedure has so loi^ be^ift 
in practice^ that it need eiceite no surprisci, that tt 
large proportion of our old orchards exnibit a mor- 
tifying-, disgusting spectacle of dead branches, rotten 
stump am hoUow trunks, ter^ng.to total ruin. 
The ^eatdst cause for . surprise is that our intelli^ 
gent farmers should suffer tneir valuable land, yeaf 
after ye^, to be encumbered with such worthless 
lumber, fit mdy for the resort of vermin and in^ 
sects; for it may be observed, that the more deli^ 
sate feathered tribe disdain to oecupy such detes- 
table rums for the purpose . of rearing their brood* 
The long Kfe of different orchards, soil and situa- 
l9on hemg equal, wSl depend, it is said, more od 
itt^eious ftt'uning than on any other circumstance. 
Young trees differ much in their natural form and 
tendency, and the mode of pruning should vary 
aeeordingly. The peculiarity of ^owth, which 
characterizes each kind, is easily discovered when 
horn four to five or six years dd ; and this is th^ 
nost favourable period to complete what wasb^un 
in the nursery, for the purpose of correcting any 
natural defects in their form, and giving the proper 
directicm^ in their future growth* The most pro- 
per season for pnmkig fruit trees, unquestionably is 
when the «ap*-juice is m active motion towwd th# ^ 
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«Etreme hranehfis^ In oisr New Ei^land ctimata, 
we have thegfearest indioatioiiB that the sap com- 
mences its qPulatioii about the lOtb of April*. 
From tbi& pesiod te aboat the last of May^ whether 
the bu4s ;are just openifigy or the Uoesoms £uUj ex-. 
puided, the priiakig should be accomplished* It 
would, for certain reasoas^ however, seem adyi^a- 
Ue not .to delay the operatioa after the firot week* 
IB May, as the branches are then so ohai^ged with 
a full flow of safH that the bark would be apt to. 
peel, whereby .uneeenily wounds might be left, and 
canker induced: and besides, the undeyrgrowth^ 
whether grass or ^ain, might be so fsj: adVanoed 
as to suffer injury by beii^ trampled upon. For 
the purpose m performing this operation in ^ pro- 
per manner, a saw, chisel, and pruning knife, musit- 
be provided. It will next be requisite to hare at; 
hand some suitable composition to apply, to the 
wounded parts, to defend c^ainst wet, cold air, or 
the scorcning sun. It is immaterial whether we 
employ Forsytli's composition, or the clay as pr%^ 
pared for grafting, ot an omtmeat composed of 
rosin, beeswax, and turpentine. Some prefer & 
composition of tar with a little beieswax,. simmered* 
t<^ether, to which some red ochre is added. This, 
composition, or the abovementioned ointment, should 
be of a proper consistence to be applied io the 
wound with a knife or smooth stick,,ana they will adr 
here, and last two years without requiring to be re* 
newed. With respect to the proper method of 
pruning, no particular unexceptionable roles can be 
prescribed; much must depend on. experience and^ 
attentive observation. It is among the most im-: 

{)ortant rules, however, not to amputate a larger 
imb, close to the main trunk of a full grown tree, 
nor indeed a branch, which is too large at. the 
place of excision tp heal or to close over again, as 
you may give the tree its death-wound, by opening 
an avenue to the 9fr and water, which iiKiuce rot- 



^WtMm^ and^ in caursfe of time, the limb or trunk 
becomes ^lollow, freqaently to the roots. In phin- 
it)g, some regard most be had to soil and cliihate. 
f f the skiiation be wet and cold, trees shdiild be 
^nmied more open for the benefit of sun and air, 
which are less ess^ifisJ in a dry sandy soil, where 
the fruit ripens better. Winter fruit trees should 
hare timir branches left wider asunder than sum- 
teer fruit, as they require more warmth of the 
etm than the latter. The general shape of old 
tree«r should be left substantiaMy the same, that the 
&SGenAmg juices may continue, as much as possible, 
in their established' channels. Care must be taken 
not to cut away too many large limbs at a time, lest 
too large a portion of the sap should remain inac- 
tive, and thus occasion mischief. Always prune at 
a fork, and remove the lower branch, that the 
wound may be on the lower side rather than the 
upper side; All large limbs should he cut first at 
some distdince froin the place where they are 
to be pruned, as the weight may peel the bark, 
and leave a bad wound; and in oraer to prevent 
the same accident, the bark^ on the under side, 
should be cut through before the limb is amputat- 
ed. In every instance, after sawing off the branch, 
let the bark and edges of the stump be pared close 
and smooth with a sharp knife, and immediatly ap- 
ply the composition so as to cover the whole sur- 
face of the wound. This is more especially neces- 
sary when the operation is performed in a cold 
season, before the sap is in circulatioa By thb 
procedure the new growth or healing process im- 
mediately commences, and instead of an unseemly 
rotten cavity, as in the old method, the wound will, 
during the season, if not large, be completely heal- 
ed over, and the tree remain sound and flourishing. 
It is to be observed, that the fruit of the apple 
tree is produced on short, thick, side, or terminal 
shoots or spurs, from one to two or three inches 
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iongft These spurs natorailr proceed from brandiM 
two, tkree, or four yenrs: old, and as these braochns 
Jincrease in length, the fruit spurs iocrease in mm- 
her, and they contioue to be fruitful for several 
years. Mr. For^th always leaves the braoebes 
of three differeot years on the tree, and thus keeps 
them, in a constant bearing state ; whereas,, if left 
to nature, they would odly produce a crop of fruit 
once in two or three years. All old ragged spurs, 
and useless snags and twigs, should be taken off 
close to the trunk; no dead limbs should be suffer- 
ed to remain, nor even thdfty branches that Inire 
an irregular tendency, running inwards^ and rubbrng 
against each other. Such branches as intersect or 
cross each other, and thus ocpasioli confusion in the 
crown of the tree, ought to be removed, and sdl 
others cleared of suckers to their very extremitieik; 
and indeed It will be necessary to prune out a good 
proportion of the top branches, in order to ^read 
open the crown of the tree, to admit a free circu- 
lation' of air and the rays of the sun, which are es- 
sentially necessary to mature and ripen the •^mit. 
Those superfluous lateral branches which ^ grow, 
irregularly, and all dead WQod, should be as^ualhr 
extir[mted, to give the proper bearing branches suffi- 
cient room without injuring the beauty of the tree, 
leaving the fruit branches as nearly equidistant as 
possible. Such branches as have received any 
material injury ought to be removed. If the tree 
in its first or second sap tend to shoot abundant . 
of wood, the young shoots should be pinched off 
while tender, Iwit never cut while the sap is flow- 
ing, because the tree, by cutting at that time, is 
apt to run into wood, and the blossom fapds liable 
to he injured by being deprived of sap. Never 
.suffer a sucker to remain near the root, from one 
^ year to another, nor by any means upon the body 
or trunk, which is not intended to be perjnan^st. 
Those vigorous young shoots, which often spru)g^ 
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from old arms, near the trade, and mclme to grow 
up mto the head, imtst be anniialty extirpated; test 
mej fill the tree with too much wood. A salii- 
eicDt' portion of fertile wood should be left io every 
part, but leave, no useless branches, to exhaust tbe 
nutritive powers, and thereby accelerate the decay 
of the tree. Mr. Marshall, m his Rural Economy, 
observes, that ** a redundancy of wood is the cause 
ef numerous. evils. The roots, or rather the pas- 
turage which supports them, is exhausted unpro^ 
£tab}y; the bearing wood robbed of part of its 
sostenance, and the natural life of the tree unneces- 
sarily shortened; while - the • superfluous wood, 
which is the cause of this mischief, places th^ tree 
in perpetual danger, by giving the winds addttianat 
power over it, and is injurious to the bearing wood, 
by retainii^ the damps, and preventing a due ciE* 
eulation of air. The underhanging boi^hs weigh 
down, especially when loaded with leaves, the fruit 
bearing branches they are preying upon, giving 
them a droopii^ habit, or at least preventing their 
taking, as they ought and otherwise would, an as- 
eendii^ direction ; while those which grow within 
the head are equally injurious in crossing and chaf- 
ing the profitable branches. The outer surface 
only is able to mature fruit properly. Every in- 
ward and every underling branch ought therefore 
to be removed. It is no* uncommon sight to see 
two or three tiers of boughs pressing down hard, 
€me upon another, with their twigs so intimately 
interwoven, that, even when their leaves are offy 
a small bird can scarcely creep in among them. 
Trees thus neglected acquire, through a want of 
ventilation and exercise, a runty, stinted habit, and 
the fruit they bear becomes of a rude, inferiour 
quality. By some, we are advised never to suffer 
apple trees to begin to head short of six or eight 
feet, for the convenience of passing under them in 
i^oughii^, and to admit the warming and fertilizii^ 
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mflimice of the sob and air to the * uodei^owtfa. 
But the hmizontal and drooping branches are al- 
ways the most productire of fruit, and this is less 
Kaole to be shaken off bj the wmd, and is mcHre 
conyeniently gathered by hand Those who cidti* 
rate an orchard for the benefit of the fnnt. muslt 
make the undergrowth a secondary consideralioa. 

HEADING DOWN OLD DECAYED APPLE TREES. 

According to Mr. Forsyth, w.hen the tops of the 
branches of apple trees begin to die from old: i^e 
or other cause, they oi^ht immediately to be re^ 
generated by givii^ them a new top. This is done 
by cutting off a few feet of their extremities oyer 
the whole tree, so as to leare it in a proper fornu 
If the trunk is yet tolerably sound, the new 
branches will^ow thriftily, and bear luxuriantly; 
and if you wish to vary your fruit, the sprouts, 
after one year's growth, and most frequently the 
same year, will be fit for inoculating, which sute- 
ceeds e<jually well in the old as in the young trees. 
In heading down old decayed apple trees lor the 
sake of symmetry, it will be necessary to cut at the 
forked branches as near as can be to the upper 
side of the fork, cutting them in a sloping^mamner to 
carry off the wet, and at the same time roundmg 
the edges ; and if any of the branches should bare 
the canker, all the infected parts must be cut out 
The composition must be immediately applied, to 
prevent the sun and air from injuring the nakedl 
inner bark. This operation should be performed 
in April or Mav, and, in the course of the summer, 
long thrifty shoots will be thrown out; thescr 
should not be shortened the first year, but in the 
following spring they may be cut to six or eight 
inches long, according to their strength. In the 
next spring, after the first branches are headed, the 
remaining old branches may be cut out, and these 



vftl MK>D flU the head of the tree with 6ae hettrkig 
wood. Iq three years, i£ properly managed, treee 
so headed will produce OM^e and finer fruit than a 
maiden tree that haa been planted upwards o{ 
twenty years. The method above detailed should 
he adopted with some caution, for it has been 
Ibund, that trees will not survive the loss of all 
their branches, if lopped off in one season ; it is 
preferable, therefore, to cut and graft them partially 
every season until the whole is accomplished. 

DiaCCTIONS 

For making a coiapoBition for curing diseases, defects, aod inju* 
ries ia all kinds of fruit and forest trees, and the method of 
preparing the trees, and la/ing on the composition, by^ WIN 
liam Forsyth. 

Take one bushel of fresh cow-dung, half a bushr 
el of lime rubbish of old buildings, (that from the 
ceilii^ of rooms is preferable) half a. bushel of 
Woo£ashes, and a sixteenth part of a bushel of pit 
or river sand : the three last artides are to be sift* 
ed fine before they are mired : then work them 
well together with a spade, and afterwards with a 
wooden beater, until the stuff is Ye^rj smooth, 
like fine plaster used for the ceiling .of rooms. — 
The compositicm being thus made, care must be 
taken to prepare the tree properly for its applica- 
tion, by cutting away all the dead, decayed, and in- 
jured parts, till you cdme to the fresh sound, wood, 
ieaying the surface of the wood very smooth, and 
rounding off the edges of the bark, with a draw- 
knife, or other instrument, perfectly smooth, which 
must be particularly attended to : then Jay on the 
plaster about one eighth of an inch thif^k all over 
the part where the wood or bark has been so cut 
away, finishing off the edges as thin as possible : 
then take a quantity of dry powder of vifood-ashes, 
mixed with a sixth part of the same quantity of 
the ashes of burnt bones : put it into a tin box, 
with holes in the top, and shake the ]i}owder on 
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the mirfaoe of the plaster tOl the whdie is cerereA 
oyer with it, letting it remain for half an hour 
to absorb the moisture ; then apply more powder. 
Tubbing it on gently with the hand, and repeating 
the application of the powder till the whole plaster 
becomes a dry and smooth surface. Where lime 
rubbish of dd buildii^ cannot be easily ^ot, take 
pounded ohalk, or common lime, after havmg been 
slacked a month at least 

As the best way of using the composition is found 
by experience to be in a liquid form, it must there- 
fore be reduced to the ccHisistence of pretty thick 
paint, by mixing it up with a su^cient quantity of 
urine and soap suds, and laid on with a painter's 
brush. The powder of wood ashes and burnt bones 
is to be applied as before directed, patting it down 
with the hand. 

•When trees are become hollow, you must scoop 
out all the rotten, loose, and dead parts of the trunk 
till you come to the solid wood, leaving the surface 
smooth; then cover the hollow, and every. part 
where the canker has been cut out, or branches lop 
ped off, with the composition, and as the edges grow^ 
take care not to let the new wood come in conts^t 
with the dead, part of which it may be sometimes 
necessary to leave; but cut out the old dead wood 
as the new advances, keeping a hollow between 
them, to allow the new wood room to extend itself 
and thereby fill up the cavity, which it will do in 
time, so as to make, as it were, a new tree. If the 
cavity be large, you ma^ cut away as* much at mie 
operation as will be sufficient for three years. But 
in this you are to be guided by the size of the wood 
and other circumstances. When the new wood, ad- 
vancing from both sides of the wound, has almost 
met, cut off the bark from both the edges, that the 
solid wood may join, which, if properly managed, it 
will do, leaving only a slight seam in the bark. If 
the tree be very much decayed, do not cut away 



<di llmdead wood at (Mice, wliieh would weaken tbe 
tree too much and endanger its being blown down 
by the .wind. It will, therefore, be necessary to 
leave* part of the dead wood at first to strengthen 
the tree^ and to cut it out by degrees as the new 
wood: is formed. If there be any canker or gum 
oosmg, the infected parts must be pared off or 
cut with a proper instrument When the stem is 
rery much oecayed and hollow, it will be necessary 
to open the ground and examine the roots; then 
proceed bs directed for hollow peach trees. 

By using the composition in a liquid state, more 
than three fourths ol the time and labour is saved; 
and I find it is not so liable to be thrown off as the 
lips grow, as when laid on in the consistence of 
plaster : it adheres firmly to the naked p^rt of the 
wound, and jet easily gives way as the new wood 
and bark advance. 

In his introduction to the American edition of 
Forsyth, Mr. W. Cobbett says, ** During the last 
summer, (1801,) I went with a party of friends to 
be an eye-witness of the effects (of which I had. 
l^ard such wonders related), of this gentleman!* 
mode of cultivatii^ and curii^ trees ; and though 
my mind had received a strong prepossession in its 
favour, what I saw very far surpassed my expecta- 
tions. Mr. Forsyth, wnose book was not then pub- 
lished,^ did us the favour to show us the manuscript 
of it, and also the drawii^s for the plates,^ which 
are now to be found at the end of the worlu After 
having read those parts of the manuscript which 
more immediately referred to the drawings, we 
went into the gardens, and there saw every tree 
which the drawings were intended to represent, and 
of which we found them to be a most exact repre- 
sentation* We examined these ti*ees from the OTound 
to the topmost branches ; we counted the jomts in 
the wood ; ascertained the time ^nd extent of its 
growth ; andy in short, verified erery fact that the 
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book related. To raise fioe, flourisfaiDg wbod from 
an old, cankered, gommy, decayed stem; to raise as 
nuch wood oa that litem in three years as oould 
iiave been raised on the finest young tree m tvvdve 
years ; to take the rotten wood from the trimk ; to 
replace it with sound wood, actually to fill up tbe 
hollow, and of a mere shell to tsMke a fuU^ round, 
and solid trunk ; all this seems incredible, but of all 
this we saw indubitable proof In the work just * 
referred to, we have the vcduable obsenratioos of 
Peter W. Yates, esqtiire, of Albany, respecting For- 
syth's treatise, as follow : ** Mr. Forsyth's treatise 
is well calculated to rouse the care and attention of 
gentlemen on this side the Atlantick, to the cultiya- 
tion and management of fruit trees. The perusal 
of hk pamphlet, London edition, 1791, affi>r(ied him 
both satisfaction and astonishment. To renovate 
diseased trees fast hastening to decay, and to ioh 
crease the quantity and meliorate the quality of the 
fruit, in the way prescribed by him, seemed almost 
incredible." But Mr. Y. was induced to make the 
experiment. Accordingly in May, 1796, he adopt- 
4&d the mode of process prescribed by Forsyth, on 
a young bearing (bonecretien) pear tree, the bark 
'Of which, as well as the alburnum or sapwood, and 
the heart wood, were dead from the ground up- 
wards about fire feet. He cut away all the dead 
part, leaving nothing but the bark on the opposite 
side, and applied the composition. The eflfects were 
soon visible : the eKternal part of the wound, whidi 
composed about one third part of the trimk, was in 
a few days surrounded by a callus or lip, whk^h 
continued to increase until the sap-flow was obstruct- 
ed and stagnated by the next autumnal frost ; but 
by the subsequent annual flow of the juices, the 
callus increased so as to fill the wounded part with 
new wood. Thd old and new wood united, and is 
covered with ne^r bark. In many other instances, 
he made similar experiments on various kinds of 
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fruit trees M^ith satisfactory success. He is, there- 
fore, of opinion, that Forsyth's remedy affords a radi- 
cal cure for diseases, defects, and injuries in all kinds 
of fruit trees, and that in pruning, especially where 
large amputations are made, the composition ought 
always to be applied, as it preyents tne exuding of 
the vegetable juices through the wounded parts, 
aids and precipitates the healing of the Wounds, 
promotes the rigour and health of the trees, and 
adds to the size and flayour of the fruit. . 
' The composition of Mr. Forsyth does not, at this 
day, sustain such high reputation as formerly. It 
is not supposed to possess great efficacy as a medica- 
ment when applied to diseased trees; and for the 
purpose of defence against wet and heat, it is not 
perhaps preferable to an ointment composed of ro- 
sin, beeswax, and turpentine. It is probable, that 
a compositicHfi con^sting of clay, tempered with 
horse dmig and urine, would be found of equal utili- 
ty. We are not unacquainted with instances of 
surgeons acquiring great celebrity by the applica- 
tion of certain m^icaments to old ulcers, when in 
ycrity the cure was effected by the efforts of na- 
ture. . 



MEANS or PRESERVING THE HEALTH AND VIGOUR OF 

FRUIT TREES. 

To promote the health and vigour of fruit trees, 
Mr. Forsyth recommendi^ the following method, and 
it has been practised in our country with the most 
decided advantage. Take any quantity of urine and 
soap suds, and add fresh cow dung, and a little slack- 
ed lime, sufficient to bring it to the consistence of 
very thick white-wash or paint. After having 
removed all cai&ery parts, and scraped off the 
i^ugh bark or moss from the trees, this mixture is 
to be applied to the stems and branches with a 
brush, in the same manner as the peiling or walls ef 

10 
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a room are white-washed. This, if done in Maseh 

or April annually, will effectually destroy the eg^ 

of insects, and preyent moss from growmg on the 

trunk and branches ; it will also contribute to the 

lourishment of the tree, and render the bark heal* 

thy, so t^at in the course of the first or second suifr* 

mer, a fine new bark of a fresh and green ap 

pearance, takes the place of the old one. If tfaii 

. application be repeated in autumn, after the fall of 

the leaves, it wal have a salutary tendency in de« 

strojring the eggs of numerous insects that hatch in 

autumn and winter. For the same purpose of For- 

syth's mixture, white-washii^ with lime has been 

practised, and found very beneficial in produdi^ 

similar good effects. The application of strong, 

undiluted soft soap is employee! by Mr. Ogden, ^f 

Flushing, Long Island. Tne soap api^ed-by means 

of a brush, destroys the moss and softens the bark^ 

and, when washed off by rain, acts as a mmnire t^ 

the roots. When Mr. O. began this process, his 

trees were covered with moss and old scaly bark^ 

and bore bad crops ; but in two years all the oM 

bark dropped off, and the trunks became as smooib 

^ as a young poplar. The soaping may be done at 

any season, and repeated, if necessary. 

A correspondent of the Caledonian hwticultural 
society, (Scotland,) recommends clay paint for the 
destruction of insects, and the mildew on fruit trees. 
The instructions are, that you tetke a quantity of 
the most tenaeious brown clay that can be obtained; 
diffuse among it as much soft water as will bring it 
to the consistence of soft' cream or paint $ pass it 
through a fine sieve, so that it may be made per- 
fectly smooth and unctuous, and treed from any 
gritty particles. With a painter's brush dipped m 
the clay paint, go carefquy over the whole tree^ 
not excepting the your^ shoots. This layer, when 
it becomes dry, forms a hard crust, which, envelop 
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^  

JD^ file insects closely, coinpletelj(p€eBtro7s them 
without doing the smallest injury either to the bark 
dr buds. 

Whatever promotes ti free circulation of the sap, 
as cleianiiig the bai^k from scales, and scraping it to 
make, it tender and yielding; and whatever helps to 
perfeet the maturation of the sap in the leaves of 
the ^ee, by giving them' a full exposure to the sun 
and air, as by cuttme out the central branches when 
the head is too bushy, and giving it an expanded* 
form, promotes the growth, general health, and 
productiveness of the tree. 

In case the trees are observed to be hide-bound, 
as it is termed, when the bark cracks by reason of 
the stem growing faster than the bark, it will be 
necessary to pass the point of a knife perpendicu- 
larly through the outer bark enly, from the ground 
as h^h as the branches, taking care not to injure 
the inner bark. It not unfrequently happens, that 
from the intense rays of the sun of summer, striking 
nearly at right angles, the sap on the south side of 
the trees becomes so coagulated as to. occasion the 
death of the bark ; canker ensues, and finally, the 
tree itself is entirely destroyed. As a remedy for 
this serious evil, a coat of the abovementioned clay 
paint, or Forsyth^s composition, it is presumed will 
prove effectuaL 

MEANS or PREVENTING THE FLOWERS AND FRUIT FALL- 
ING OFF, AND OF RETARDING THEIR OPENING. 

. The fueans proposed to retard the opening of 
flowers, consist m making, in the autumn, a ligature 
on the stems of the young trees ; that compression 
siackens the motion of the sap's rising and the tree 
blossoms the later. Fruits are also liable to fall off 
as well as flowers. We see trees, which, after hav- 
ing had a great abundance of flowers, are covered 
with young fruit, that promises the most plentiful 
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crop ; but it sometimes happens that thej almoftt 
all drop off. This accident is too frequent with apple 
and pear trees. The way to remedy this inconve- 
nience, is, to isprinkle the root or foot of the trees^ 
when they are in blossom, with fire or six buckets 
of water ; and to preserve the humidity, the bottom 
must be covered with straw, which prevents too 
hasty an evaporation of the water : by these means 
the flowers and buds are pre.served from fallii^ <^. 



DISEASES AND OTHER INCTOENTS WHICH RENDER FRUIT 

TREES UNl>RODUCTIVE. 

All the maxims relative to fruit trees, it is said, 
centre in the word health. The great object of the 
fruit farmer, says Marshall, is to produce a crop 
every year ; and nothing is more likely to obtain it, 
than keeping the trees in perfect health, and en- 
deavouring to prevent their bearing beyond their 
strength, m a general fruit year. The enemies of 
fruit trees, says the author, are a redundancy of 
wood, moss, spring frosts, blights, insects, an excess 
of fruit,' old age. To these snould be added canker* 
Some of them are beyond human reach, but most 
of them are within the control of art. The term 
blight is of vague signification. Black Uighting winds 
are talked of every where, but no definite idea is 
any where affixed to the expression. That corn 
and fruit become unproductive without any visible 
cause, and that fruit trees are liable to be infected 
with insects, are certainly facts. But whether in- 
sects be the cause or the eifect of bights, does not 
appear to be yet settled. With respect to U^hts, 
all the assistance which art can renaer, is to . Keep 
the trees in a state of healthfulness, and prevent, 
as much as possible, an excess of fruit. - As old age 
cannot be prevented, we have only to conskler how* 
the productiveness of trees may be protracted. - I* 
have seen, says he, healthy bearing . apple tre#s 
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■which now wear their second top. The first tops 
being worn out, were cut off, and the stumps saw- 
graftedv . Sometimes we see trees so far gone in 
decay, that their productiveness no longer repays 
their incumbrance of the soil. How injudicious, in 
such case^ is the conduct of the proprietor, who 
permits such trees to remain year after year, im- 
bibing and wasting the substance of his soil ! Moss 
is chiefly, perhaps, owing to the nature of the soir, 
and cannot be altogether prevented ; but it may in 
most cases, be checked, and its evil effects in a great 
measure avoided. " I have seen several orchards," 
observes our author, " in which the trees were al- 
inost entirely subdued by this vegetable vermin. 
Some of the trees with, perhaps, only one bough 
left ahve, and others entirely killed, and yet suffer- 
ed to remain, an incumbrance to the ground, and a 
disgrace- to the country." It would appear, by the 
above observations of Mr. M., that the same culpa- 
ble neglect in the management of fruit trees prevails 
ID Ei^land as in our own country. 

Blight, says another writer, means, the effects of 
cold winds, or hoar-frosts on the foliage and blos- 
soms of trees. Easterly winds, accompanied with 
fogs, often produce blights ; the buds are nipped, 
ami the tender vessels burst, innumerable insects 
soon appear, and the branches become withered. 
'* By accident," says Dr. Mease, " Mr. Cooper of 
New Jersey, discovered some years since, that a 
tree upon which a number of iron hoops and other 
articles of iron had been hung, remained free from 
blight, while all the rest suffered severely. Since 
that year he has constantly encircled two or three 
branches of every tree with an iron hoop, and with 
uniform success. As a proof, he pointed out one 
tree with a withered limb nea^ the top, and ob- 
served, that he had neglected to defend it last year. 
Philosophers may speculate as to the theory of the 
operation of the iron, and cause of the blast, but 
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practical men will be contented with a knowledge 
of the important fact, which comes from a man of 
judgment and of an observing disposition, who hat 
agam and again satisfied himself that no deceptioti 
or accidental circumstance occurred, bjr reference 
to which the preserration of his hooped trees could 
be accounted for/' 



CANKER. 

Apple trees are very liable to be affected with 
the canker. This disease occasions the bark to 
grow rough and scabby, and turns the wood affect- 
ed to a rusty brown colour ; and if no remedy be 
applied, will in time kill the tree. It is by some 
described as a sort of gangrene, which usually be* 
gins at the extremities of the branches, and pro- 
ceeds towards the trunk, killing the tree in two or 
three years. Peter Yates, esquire, of Albany, ob- 
seryes, that his fruit trees became affected with 
the canker, generally appearing on the southwest 
side of the body or trunk of the tree. The bark of 
the infectea part at first appeared dark, and at 
length rough, wrinkled, cracked, and dead. The in- 
fection annually increased ; it communicated to the 
alburnum or sap wood ; the circulation of the sap- 
juice was obstructed ; it gradually diminished ; it 
stagnated ; and the tree perished. The general opi- 
nion respecting the cause of this disease is, that it 
froceeds chiefly from the nature of the soil. Mr. 
orsyth, howeyer, proyes from experience, that it 
or^nates' from the following circumstances, name- 
ly : injudicious pruning ; leaying the foot stalks of 
miit on trees after it has been gathered; bruises, 
arising from the use of ladders in collecting fruit ; 
and dead shoots, l^ft on trees during the summer. 
But, says Mr. Yates, ** it seems extraordinary, that 
the fruit trees in this climate are almost inyariably 
affected on the smthwest side of the trunk or body 
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#£ the trees* There it generally commences, and 
continues to increase annually, until the infection is 
communicated to the hmbs. If I might be per- 
mitted to hazard an opinion, I would account for it 
as follows : That it is caused by the hot rays of 
the meridian sun, which in that direction is most 
powerful, and strikes the tree nearly at right an- 
gles. The south side of trees grows faster, foir 
there the vegetation is more rapid, than the north: 
this may be seen by the concentrick rings of a tree 
when cut or sawed into logs. Fruit trees gene- 
rally incline to the northeast, which exposes their 
trunks to the influence of that luminary in the 
spring, when the sap-juice is subject to alternate 
free2mg and thawing. The motion of the sap 
(which ascends in the yernal months in all deci- 
duous trees) is accelerated by the hot rays of the 
sun at southwest It is retarded and stagnated in 
the cool of the nights, whereby the irritability of 
the vegetable vessels is decreased for want of a 
sufficient stimulus of heat ; and by ,this alternate 
thawing and freezing of the sap-juice, and particu- 
larly on the southwest side of tne tree, where the > 
sun's rays are most powerful, the vegetation is at 
last destroyed, and mortification ensues.'^ It fre- 

2uently happens, that scions for grafting are taken 
'om infected trees ; and the young trees produced 
in this way are, as might be expected, peculiarly 
obnoxious to the disease. From whatever cause 
the canker may arise, Mr. Forsyth directs all the 
diseased parts to be cut out with a sharp instru- 
inent ; and if the inner white bark be affected, this 
also n^ust be cut away, until no appearance of inr 
faction remains. The composition must then be 
Applied. This method Mr. Yates has found by 
experience to prove .effectual. (See directions for 
making and laying on the composition, page 69.) 
Mr. Cooper, of New Jersey, has found the best 
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remedy for canker to be a composition of rofiio, 
tallow, and beeswax, of a proper consistence to 
stick, after takiiig off all the dead parts. 

MOSS, AND SCALY BARK, AND DECORTICATION. 

Fruit trees, in all soils, and in all situations, are 
liable to have their trunks covered with moss, and 
their bark rough and scaly. • Besides the unseemly 
appearance, fruit trees suffer much injury by these 
causes, if suffered to continue without a remedy. 
The moss is easily removed by scraping with the 
back of a knife, and rubbing with a cloth, after' a 
rain, or in damp weather ; and the scaly bark may 
with equal facility be scraped off with a hoe or 
knife. This operation should be performed every 
spring, and immediately after, the trunks and larger 
branches should receive a proper coat of some .of 
the compositions already mentioned. Either the 
washing with the liquids, or the application of un** 
diluted soap, (3ee page 74^ will effectually remove 
any^ remains of moss, and, if occasionally repeated, 
the health and vigour of the trees will be re- 
stored, and in two years the bark will appear fresh 
and smooth. In some diseased condition of the 
bark of apple trees, the experiment of disbarking 
the whole trunk from the ground to the branches, 
has been^uccessfully practised. Dr. S. L. Mitchell, 
of New York, m tne summer of 179S, deprived 
the whole body of one of his apple trees of the 
bark, without injury to its leaves or fruit ; and in 
two months an entire new coat of bark was found 
surrounding the wood on everv side. ]^ M., 
however, observes, that though he has frreral 
times been witness of the harmlessness of the prac- 
tice, it looked to him still like a very violent and 
hazardous remedy. This sort of decortication is 
by no means a novelty. Many ancient writers 
have observed, that in cases where the outer bark 
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has tifaci^t&e rough and Ml of cliiiiltd, sa th&t Dtnall 
iosects d^po&it their e^ and produce their larvse 
below this bark, it k a good practice entirely to re- 
lnove it. Of late years, Mr. Knight practised de- 
cortication on some old fruit trees, particularly red- 
streak apples, and found the new growth thus pro- 
duced quite surprising, so that the growth of some 
trees, deprived of their bark in 1801, exceeded tB 
th6 summer of 1802 the increase of the fire pre^ 
ceding years taken together. This method has 
been adopted in varic^is parts of New England, some- 
times with complete success, and again, the result 
has been the entire destruction of the trees. This 
failure is attributed, by an ii^eiiious writer in the 
Massachusetts Agridbltural Repository, to a want* 
of skill in the operator; observing, that he has seeo 
a young apple tree in the town of H^Uowell, which, 
cm account of some defect,' waft stripped of its 
bark about ten y^ara prior to hit writing, thi 
longest day of June, and which still lives and beai^n 
fruit. Much of its success^ it is said, depends oA 
the proper time and manner of perfermmg the ope* 
ration. It should be done while the tree is in thik 
full flow of sap, about the middle of June, or on 
the longest 4ay of that month, and the bark should 
b^ peeled dff entirely smooth to the alburnum. It 
k scarcely probable, however, that our farmers 
will be disposed to resort to this troublesome aml^ 
uncertain expedient, when the milder methodii 
above descrioed will answer every purpose. 

Fruit trees are liable to have their IsKark torn off 
by field mice, sheep, and various aocidents; to re« 
medy which, take some strips c^ bark from a tree 
of the same species, about two or three inehes iri 
"^idth, and place four or five of them, according to 
the size of the wound, perpendicularly round the 
naked part. The edges of the torn bark bein|| cut 
smooth, the sound bark should be a little raised, 
and the slips inserted beneath it to promote the 

11 
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circulation of the sap. The slips are next to be 
bound quite tight with rope-yarn, and the compo- 
sition of Forsyth, or a mixture of loam and cow- 
dung, must be applied, and this covered with a 
coarse cloth. This method of treatment has been 
successfully practised; the slips adhere closely, 
and, being full of sap, soon become firm and smootL 
Instead of bark slips, small twigs may be success- 
fully applied in a similar manner. 

SraiNG FROSTS, AND OTHER CAUSES AFFECTING THE 

BLOSSOMS. 

Every cultivator of fruit trees has experienced 
more or less disappointment ih his expected crop of 
apple, pear, and other fruit trees, alter having ex- 
hibited the fairest prospect in the vernal season. 
While in full blossom, and the fruit just beginning to 
form, the petals are cast off, like the dead leaves in 
autumn. This incident is said to be occasioned by 
warm and dryii^ winds, by which the vigour of the 
trees is diminished. In one instance it appears that 
a remedy has been successfully applied, and the loss 
end inconvenience prevented. J. Sowerby, esquire, 
in the spring of 1815, observed th^J the dryii^ 
winds generally succeeded the blos^Dpiing of his 
fruit trees ; the whole used to be bloym off about 
the time of the setting of the young fruit. Deem- 
ing St probable that a good dose of water at the 
roots would strengthen the tree, and save the fruit, 
the experiotient was tried, and the good effect was 
perceived in twenty-four hours; the young fruit 
then resisted the attack of the winds, and a large 
crop was produced Not only were the trees ena- 
bled to produce their iVuit in abundance, but also to 
increase them in size to nearly double. The blos- 
soms of apple trees are liable to be injured or de- 
stroyed by various other causes ; as severe cold, a 
kazy state of the atmosphere, frosts, and iii^ects of 
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various kinds ; and Mr. Knight has remarked, that 
they also fail frequently from want of impregnation 
when the weather is unusually hot and dry, or when 
cold winds prevail, as he often observed the farina 
to wither and. die on the antheree in such seasons. 

Spring frosts are an enemy^ against which per- 
haps it is most difficult to guard orchard trees. ^^ Dry 
frosts," says Marshall, ."are observed to have no 
other effects than keeping the blossoms back ; con- 
«equently, are frequently serviceable to fruit trees. 
•But wet frosts, namely, frosts after a rain, or a fog- 
gy air, and before the trees have had time to dry, 
are very injurious even to the budis. An instance 
is mentioned, in which a flying , hazy shower in the 
evening was succeeded* by a smart frost ^ that side 
of the trees, against which the haze drove, was eitr 
tirely cut 'off, while' the opposite side, which had 
escaped the moisture, likewise escaped the effect of 
the frost Much, howeiver, may depend on th^ 
iitren^.h of the blossoms. Wlieu the buds form, 
and tne blossoms break forth with unusual vigour, 
.they are enabled by their own strength to set coin^ 
liion enemies at defiance. But, bn the contrary, 
when ' the bloBsdns sicken in the bud, ^and thos^ 
-n^hidi open arer^weak aod^ lat^uid, scarcely a:n apK 
pie will^ be produced. 'i The assistatice, t belli jbiie', 
peqiitred from art, < in this case, is by keepit^ the 
itrees in a healihy, T^igovbus state, to enable them t6 
throw ocit' a strength <»f bud and blossom ; and by 
keeping them 'thin of i*ood, to gipre them an oppoi^ 
tunity of drying quickly- before the frodt sets ia^' 
Apple bloeisoms are^ id some seasons, injured by the 
devastations of* an uncommon number of ihsects pro-' 
.duced from a species of • black flies^ which deposit 
their eggs in the bud at Its first opening, and wnich, 
by feeding oh the heart of the bud, soon occasion it 
to contract and drop. To remedy this fatal effect, 
we are advised to collect heaps of long dung, wet 
strawy weeds, &c:, to dispose tnem in different parts 
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of the orchard, and set fire to the heaps in that 
quarter from which the wind blows, so that the 
smoke may thoroughly fumigate all the trees. Thus 
the insects^ which are supposed to be broii^ht \^ 
the wind, will be |H*eTented from depositing their 
eggs. 

CANKER WORM. 

Of all the numerous tribes of insects which in- 
fest fruit trees, and disappoint the hopes of the cul- 
tivator, the canker wormy during the years of its 
preralence, is. the most to be dreadeo. This de* 
structire insect has, therefore, baffled the efforts of 
man, and, in despite of all means of preyention as 
yet deyised, commits its depredations, and deprives 
whole orchards of i foliage and fruit The miller, 
or moth, risds from the earth in the spring, conceals 
itself during the day in boles* and crevices under the 
loose bark of apple trees,' and mby be easily found 
,by 6earchii^. frhe itele has win^i but the fendale 
appears to have none;, they are enabled, howener, 
to ascend the trunk of the tree, and crawl towards 
thQ*ex;treiiiities of the twigs, wliere they deposit 
their e^gs, and .as soon as the. leaves unfold aod 
.ftprout ]U>rtb, .the worm bursts irbm thb ^gg and 
c;6mD(xence§r its' ravages* Th^.iwormd. soon spin £c^ 
themselves long;threads,siBfiilQrto those of spiders, 
by which they arte suspendedj^n the air, and wafted 
by the wind from . tree itO' tree, and frotoi one ad- 
jpinibff oirchard to aciothdr, pi^eying vomeiously upon 
the foliage, and. giving the trees toe appeai*ance of 
being burnt. Professor Peck, of Cambridge, has 
favoured .the publick with the most satisfactory 
history of this insect, which hsis yet appeared. Ac- 
cording to him, the worms descend by the truidEs 
of the trees in June, and immure themselves in the 
earth near the trunks, and rarely, if ever, more 
than three to four feet distabt ; in grass land frcHa 
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one to .fai$* inches deep, and in ploughed land not 
more than to the dept n of seven or eight inches. 
He has, also ascertained that a part of the canker 
nioths rise in the autumn and deposit their e^s. 
They are suqh as were an inch or two below toe 
surface ; those which lie deeper are not affected by 
the transient changes of the atmosphere in Novem- 
ber, and do not rise till the sjprir^. The chrysalis 
state comes in twenty-four hours after the larvae 
has penetrated the earth, and it appears that the 
injects are soon perfect^ since a course, of warm 
weather has been found to raise some of ,them from 
the earth in November. Thpse which rise in No- 
vember are not very numerous, compared with 
.those which rise in the spring, but being very pro- 
lifick, .are exceedingly injurious^ if no means are 
taken to prevent their ascending the trees ; as the 
winter's frost does not kill the eggs. . The warmth 
of the season at the time, of the descenjt into the 
poil is favourable to the perfect development of the 
insect in the chrysalis, particularly tnose which are 
nearest the surface, whije those at the depth of 
- six or seven inches are longev in coming to maturi- 
ty. The first are perfect in September, and re- 
quire only to be excited to burst from their con- 
finement ; but they cannot be excited until they 
have passed through a degree of cold sufficient to ^ 
make them sensible of the mild temperature of the 
atmosphere which occurs in November. The ex- 
citability pf such as lie deeper? and are not accessi- 
•ble by cold till. a later period of the season, is nqt 
so soon accumulated^ nor are they sensible of slight 
ehang.es of temperature, which affect only the sur- 
face; they, therefore, do not leave the earth till 
the spring, when the warmth of the air is longer 
continued, and penetrates to the depth at which 
they lie. To prevent the dreadful ravages of the 
^nker worm, the great object is to keep the female 
from afic^nding the trees.. For this purpose vari- 
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ous methods have been proposed. A' writer in 
Carey's American Museum, August, 1792, says, 
** Canker worms never destroy apple trees which 
stand on a stiff clay, or in low ground, whefe water 
stands long in the spitng. The reason for this is 
obirious. The canker worm, about the 10th of 
June, descends into the earth, there to lie till the 
next spring, when the miller rises and ascends the 
tre^s. Tnis worm is not strong, nor furnished with 
the necessary imjdements for digging into a hard 
stiff clay ; of course it cannot bury itself in clay, and 
is not lond of gravel. The writer therefore pro- 
poses to lay a covering of stiff clay round trees wnich 
stand on sand or other light earth. This covering 
or layer may be thrown upon the top of the natural 
* soil, which may be removed to the depth of a few 
inches. If the clay be laid on in summer, after the 
descent of the worm, it may preyient the miller from 
rising in the spring; if when the worm is upon the 
tree, it may prevent its finding a lodging ; but as in 
the latter case, the worm might travel some dis- 
tance beyond the limits of the layer, it might be bet- 
ter to form the layer round the tree after the de- 
scent of the worm in June.'' 

According to Dr. Dean's New Ei^land Farmer, 
it is now about eighty years since New England 
was first visited by these destructive insects. He* 
observes, if any person could invent some easy, 
cheap, and effectual method of subduing them, he 
would merit the thanks of the publick, and more 
especially of every owner of an orchard. Several 
methods have been tried with some degree of suc- 
cess. 1. Tarring. A strip of canvass is put round 
the body of the tree, before the CToand is open in 
the spring, and well smeared with tan Tpe fe- 
males, in attempting to pass over it, stick fast and 
perish. But unless the tarring be renewed very 
frequently, it will become hard, oxid permit the in- 
sects to pass safely over it. And renewing the 
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tar b sea^n is too apt to be negkctedf tlwoitg^ 
hurry of business and forgetfulnes^ The iosectp 
are so amazingly prolifick, that if ever, so few of 
them get up, a tree is ruined, at least for the en- 
suing season. 2. The pasturing of swine in an orr 
chard Dr. Dean supposes to be an excellent me- 
thod, where it can conveniently be done. With 
their snouts and their feet, they will destroy many 
of the insects before they come out of the ground; 
and he has never known any orchard constantly 
used as a hog-pasture, wholly destroyed, or even 
made wholly unfruitful by worms. But this me- 
thod cannot always be taken ; and if it could, he 
does not suppose it would be quite effectual. He 
considers tarring as the preferable antidote, and 
gives the following directions for applying the arti- 
cle in the most effectual manner. 

In the first place, it is necessary to begin the ope- 
ration very early in the year. Not observing thii 
caution has occasioned the want of success which 
many have complained of; for it is certain that the 
bugs will begin to pass up as soon as the ground is 
so much thawed, that they can extricate them- 
selves ; which is, in some years, as early as Feb- 
ruary. Therefore, to make sure work, it is best 
to begin as soon as the ground is bare of snow in 
that month, that the first thawing of the ground 
may not happen before the trees are prepared; 
for beginning after ever so few of the insects have 
gone up, the labour will all be lost. Another 
thing to be observed is, to fill the crevices of the 
bark with clay mortar before the strip of linen or 
canvass is put on, that the insects may not find any 
passages for them under it. Having put on the 
sti'ip, which should be at least three inches wide, 
drawn it close, and strongly fastened the ends to- 
gether, a thumb-rope of tow should be tied round 
the tree, close to the lower edge' of the strip. 
The design of doing this is^ that the tar may not 
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4lvi{)^ nor rati Aovm on the liark of the tree^ whkh 
W<lwd itijure >t When all the trees of an orchard 
«re tbw prepared, let the strips be plentifully 
iimetM*ed urith cold tar, put on with a brash. It 
-ebottld be renew^ onee a day without fail. .The 
best time is soon after su»*set, because the insects 
are wont to pass up in the evening, and the tar 
wftl not harden so much in the dght as in the day, 
because of the dampness of the air. The ^iiy 
task must be renewed, and performed with the 
gr^test care, till the latter end of Ma^, or till the 
'time when the hatchii^ of the worms is comimmly 
orer, which will be earlier or later, according to 
the difference of climate* 

Another mode d^ tarrii^, and which bids fair to 
be preferred to the foregomg, is as follows : Take 
two pretty wide pteoes of board; plane them; 
make semicircular notches in each, fittiog them to 
the stem or body of the tree ; and fasten them to- 
gether securely at the ends, so that the most tio^ 
lent winds and storms may not displace nor stir 
Ihem. The crerices betwixt the boards and the 
tree. may be easily stopped with rags or tow: 
then smear the under sides of the lK>ards with 
tar* The tar beii^ defended from the direct rays 
of the sun, will hold its tenacity the Icffiger, a»d, 
therefore, will not need to be frequently r^iewed ; 
and the trees may be secured more in this way 
from the dripping of the tar, as a margin of two 
or three inches, next to the tree, may be left un- 
smeared. 

" The remedy of tarring," says professor Peek, 
^' was probably first suggested by the structure <rf 
the female insect, which, happily for man, has no 
wings. If this remedy were diligently and univcr- 
«ally used, it would very likely rid us of this pest ; 
it must, indeed, be granted, at a cmisideraUe ex- 
pense. But the negligence of many will counter- 
plot the vigilance of a few, whatever remedy may 
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10L Tarhii^ up the gitioiid ctreftilty in October^ 
M (^t M thii braticbe^ of a tree extend, to half a 
9|>kde's depth or fire inches, so as completelj to 
mVeft thd dtirfaee. A great noaiber of ehrysaUdb 
Woald thus be eic posed to the air and sun, aoidof 
course be dei^t^oyed. 2dl^. Breaking thecbds cmd 
ilmootbidg the surface with a rake, and passk^ m 
heavy roller orer it, so as to make it merj hard, 
and without emdks* By these two operations ere- 
Ify yedtige of their downward path wouU be co»* 
pletely oUiterated, and if ^njr remained undisturb* 
ed below the stratum of earth which has been 
tnrned up, thej must remam there, as it k utterly 
impoilsibie for tl^jfti to foree their way in the moth 
<^ milier stat^, tbrongfa i^uch an obstruction as this 
layer of earth would oppose to them* In gratis 
grounds the sodt should be turned with the gnsn 
^ide dowd, said traced side by side, so as to be rett- 
'e^d i the earth trom which they were taken ahnld 
be loosed juad rolled aUo. It is probable, that with 
ti^ treatment no moths wouid nse in the falK The 
winter's fjrt)St6 would heave and craek the smooth 
eurface, btit it might be smoothed and hardened by 
^the r6ller or other means, in March, with much l^is 
trbuMe, ti^e, and expense, than the loqg coui^e of 
Imrni^ requires. As lime, when slacked, is reduced 
10 sm iittpalpable powder, and is thus well adapted 
to close the least opemngs in the surface to wliich 
It may be washed by rains, Mr. P. is inclined to 
think its good effects are produced in this way as 
well as by its caustick quality/' 

Mr. Eenrick^s method of destroying the Canker Worm. 

John Kenrick, esquire, of Newton, proposes ^s 
follows : From any time in June, after the worms 
have entirely disappeared, until the SOtfa of Ch:to- 
bc^, let the whoie of the soil surrounding the tteepj 
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to the extent at least of four feet fm^ the trai^ 
wmdto a suitaUe depths be dug up and carted awaj 
to a distance from aoj trees toe canker worms are 
in the habit of feeding upon ; and let there be re- 
turned an equal qinaatity of compost, or rich efurth 
intermixed with manure. The earth taken £rom 
the trees, will make a substantial ii^edient in 
tcHnpost If a few straggling canker worms appear 
on any of the trees the sprmg foUowine, let such 
trees be marked, that the operation may be repeat- 
^ the succeeding summon The process, propos^ 
•will not onlj accelerate the growth, and increase 
the fruitfulness of the trees, but will prove a con- 
fiiderable guard to them against the depf'edatioos 
of moles in the winter fi^lowing ; advantages which 
will abundantly outwe^h the whole expense. Bui 
'the pre-eminent advsoitage obtained, will be to I^ave 
capbired those destructive invaders, broken up 
and completely destroyed their encampment^ 
•Animal tarripg, the only remedy i^i general u^ 
instead of being beneficial to the trees^ is aUowe4 
on alt hands to be injurious. The seasons beiifg 
variable, it requires considerable care and skill to 
know when to begin ; if one day too late, some of 
the canker moths will have ascended the trees.; 
if four days too early, so much labojur and tBif 
:are lost. The same di^culty occurs in knowinjg 
when to cease tarring. The business must .be 
attended to exactly in the right time, whether 
it rain or shine, and the operation repeated 
considerably more than twenty times in every 
season ; and the average of vacious estimates q£ 
the annual expense of tarring each tree amounts 
to full ten cents* The method I have proposed, 
says Mr. K., appears to be perfectly aaapted to 
the convenience of the practical farmer. He will 
avoid the trouble and expense of purchasing and 
applying tar, lime, or anv other article y he can 
perform the ppveration when most at leisure, and 
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wid) ft certain prospect of ample reward £aar kis 
labour, eyen if no dama^ were aj^irehended from 
the canker worm ; and if the opwatkn) is perform- 
r ed in June, he can raise a crop of potatoes rou^ 
the trees the fiisst season. Henee it is obrious, 
that several rery important advantage will be ob- 
tained in addition to the prime object; and the 
Erudent farmer, who adopts this method,, will 
ave in yiew the most, if not the whole, of the foi^ 
lowmp^ distinct objects : 

1. Exterminati<m of the canker worms. 
- 2. Growth of the trees. 

3. Fruitfulness of the trees. 

4. Defence against the moie^. 

5. Several crops of potatoes. 

6. Manufacture of compost 

Mr. Kenrick never having had %xxj canker worms 
on his farm, could not personally prove the efficacy 
of the method proposed, by actual experiment. But 
It should be strctfigly recommended to the attention 
of cultivators of orchards, and it is hoped the pub- 
lick may be made acquainted with the result of 
every trial. 

John Lowell, esquire, (Mass. AgrieuK Repos.) 
observes, that ^ the expense of tarj^ing an orchard 
for several years, together with the injury sustain- 
ed by the trees in tne common inode of doing it, 
will be nearly equivalent to a total loss. The im- 
provements, ' mtroduced by Mr. Parsons, and other 
cultivators, of surrounding the trees with canvass 
and rope-yam, and stopping the descent of the tar 
by a TOndage of coarse hemp, together with the 
mixture of the tar with oil, so as to keep it longer 
in a soft state, have very much diminished the in- 
convenience of the old practice^ Still much re- 
mains to be desired. The process is imperfect, un- 
less performed as faithfully in the fall as in the 
spring. If your neighbours are inattentive, you 
may be subjected to this labour for ten or twenty 
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years, and yo^ orcfaardi wiH iearcelj pay the cob- 
tiDued and accumnlated estpense. Something fur- 
ther seems to be desirable ; some mode mc»re sim- 
ple, less expensiye, more effectual. In the southern 
states, I peroeiFe, some persons are still ^orsmt of 
the natinnal history of tins mseet, and- regret that it 
has mt been exaiLed and described bf seientifiok 
men. We have nothing left to be desired an this 
head. The desoription of the canker worm, bj 
professor Peck, is rerj satisfactory, and only leares 
us to regret that the same ingenuity could not hare 
devised some speedy, simple mode of e&tirpatmg or 
checking them* Until some effectual moae is dis- 
covered, I think we should make ccHistant experi- 
ments, and communicate fuUy the results, m the 
hope that if our trials shall not prove in ev^y case 
successful, they ;nay stimulate othere to more hap- 
py ones* 

^ I had understood that Mn Josiah Knapp, of Bos- 
ton, was induced to try the effect of airnslacked lime. 
He put it round one of his trees in the spring of 
18 14, and I have been assured, not only by aim, 
but by another respectable friend who exammed it, 
that it was fully successfuL The tree was in a 
small garden in Boston, surrounded with other trees, 
whioh were filled with the worms, and this oi^ 
wholly escaped, except that a few appeared to have 
attacked its extremities, where they were interlock- 
ed with the .other trees* I mentioned this fact to > 
a Rhode Island gendeman, who informed me that, 
in that state, they had. used the rubbish collected 
from the breaking of flax, and it had effectually pre- 
vented the rise of the insect. I reserved to make 
the experiment of lime on an extensive scale. As 
the insects rise in the fall, I determined to put the 
lime on in autumn. For this purpose I had the 
turf dug in arcMind sixty apdle trees, cmd the eatrttr 
laid smooth. I then took three. hogsheads of effete 
or airnskcked lime, and strewed it an inch thick 



round my trees, to the extent of about two or three 
feet from the roots, so that the whole diameter o£ 
the openkig' was from four to six feet. I tarred 
these trees as well as the others, and although I 
had worms or grubs od most that were not limed, 
I <fid not catch a single grub where the trees were 
limed. I do not mean to speak with confidence ; I 
am^ however, strongly encouraged to fodieye the 
remedy perfect. It was ascertained by professor 
Peck, that the insect seldom descended into the 
ground at a greater distance than three or four feet< 
i'rom the trunk, and to the depth of four inches, or 
that the greater part come within that distance. 
The lime is known to be destructive to all animal 
substances, and I hare little doubt that it actually 
decomposes and destroys the insect in the chiysalit 
state ; at least, I hope this is the case. There are 
many reasons which should encourage the repeti-^ 
tion of this experiment. The diggmg round the 
trees is highly useful to them, while tarring is very 
injurious. The expense is not great ; a man can 
dig round fifty large trees in one day* The lime is 
a most salutary manare to the trees. After the 
spot has been once opened and limed, the labour 
of keeping it open- will not be great Three 
hogsheads of air-slacked lime, or sweepings of a 
lime store, will suffice for fifty trees, and will cost 
three dollars. As it is done but once a year, I think 
it dannot be half so expensive as tarring. I repeat 
it^ sir, that I mention my experiment with great dif- 
fidence, as being the first of my own knowledge. 
It may induce several persons to try it in different 
places^ and where trees are surrounded with others 
which are treated differently. All I pray is, that 
it may prove to be successful, and relieve us from 
this dreadful scourge, which defaces our country, 
while it impoverishes and disappoints the farmer* 
If it ^ould succeed, Mr. Knapp will merit the 
thanks of the puUick for his iogeniaua experiment 
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The foregoing valuable communicatioD from one- 
80 highly deseryii^ of confidence, it is hoped will 
have its proper inmience, and encoarage every pro- 
prietor of an orchard to make tlie expenment, 
whenever the canker worm shall again menace uM 
with its ravages. The application of lime appears 
to be bj far the most eligible remedy that has 
heretofore been proposed. It forms, after bemg 
exposed to rain, a hard crust impenetrable to moths 
or worms. If it should be generally adopted, it is 
very probable that these pernicious insects will be 
finally exterminated. It might be profitable to 
make the experiment upon a small scale, by con- 
fining some of the moths or worms, in their differ- 
ent states, in a box of earth, and applying the lime, 
so as to ascertain how far they will be able to jlbo- 
gress through it, and whether the lime will have 
the effect of decomposing them. It has already 
been intimated, (page 58,) that flax-rubbish and sea- 
weed, might be laid round orchard trees so as to 
prove a remedv against these insects. Those sub- 
stances, when beaten down by rains, soon become 
so firm and solid, as to prevent the growth of grass, 
and I should judge it would be impossible for the 
insects to penetrate through Ihem. 

It was recommended by Dr. Dean, to endeavour 
to effect the destruction of canker worms through 
the agency of swine. These animals appear to 
possess a natural instinct directing to search with 
their snouts for vermin and insects, which conceal 
themselves in the eartk They should, when cir- 
cumstances permit, be sufiered to run unrestrained, 
in orchards, during autumn and spring, for that pur- 
pose. I am authorized to say, that in several in- 
stances in this vicinity, the experiment has been 
made, and proved in a great degree effectual. A 
general resort to this expedient, miglft have a hap- 
py tendency in preventing the annoyance of these, 
and other insects, in our orchards. 
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It is well known, that several species of hirds 
feed yoraciousljr upon the canker worm, and other 
tribes of insects; it would be advantageous, there- 
fore^ to encourage the increase of tlie feathered 
tribe, by all the means in our power. 
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CATERPILLARS. 



. ; These vermin are so truly disgusting in their na- 
ture and appearance, and so injurious by their de^ 
yastations, tnat every farmer should consider it dis- 
graceful, to suffer his prchard. to ,be infested by 
them; yet it is not uncommon to see numerous 
branches of valuable fruit trees entwined with nestSj 
filled with these industrious reptiles, by which the 
foliage and fruit are destroyed. During an excur- 
sion this season^ I have witnessed the disgustful sight 
pf more than twenty large caterpillars' nests on a 
siqgle tree, and almost every green leaf devoured. 
It would consist more with the interest and credit 
of the proprietor, were such neglected trees no 
longer . permitted to encumber the ground. 

The eggs from which caterpillars are produced,! 
are attached in clusters to the small twigs by a 
brownish coloured miller, in the month of August, and 
are securely covered with agummysubstance, unsus-^ 
iceptible of injury by the weather during winter. The 
young brood is hatched by tlie warmth of the sun, 
just in time to prey upon the fresh leaves as they 
appear in the spring. The numerous family from 
each cluster of eggs, immediately unite in the laboui: 
of constructing a nest of strong web, which affords 
them a shelter from the inclemency of the weather, 
and a secure retreat from the dews at night. They 
continue to feed upon the leaves nntil about th^ 
last of June, when they abandon their habitation, 
and stroll t^ some dry, secure place, where they 
envelop themselves in a close covering of an egg- 
shaped, roundish ball, very similar to the cocoon pf 



tbe snk itcnu Is tbk dirjsalis state, ihej tmf 
tlfme a few weeks, dod in the month of August they 
burst forth hi the forna of a browoiah coloured mtL 
ler, the female of which sood tfrings her way to the 
apple trees, and deposits her eggs on the tw^ in 
the same maoner as tier progenitor, in the precedii^ 
year. Thus is an anni|al prcgepy geiierated, and in 
this manner is the species perpetuated* It will 
therefore appear eviaent, that if proper carsf be 
fa^en to destroy these vermin annually^ and if ail 
proprietors of orchards will act in poioMC^rt ijrith this 
view, the species may be entirely annihilated. Th^ 
clusters of ejgs which contain the young brood, 
very nearly resemble in cdour the bark of the Iree, 
but by a v^ilant search they may be defected^ and 
at any leiaure time after the month of Ai^uat, the 
twigs to which they are attached, should be cut o^ 
and burnt, or the eggs otherwise destroyed. But 
when this is omittec^ and the caterpillars are hatch- 
ed, and bare constructed their nests, and are raiir- 
bling among the branches for food, a different me- 
thod must be adopted. The trees during the spring 
and first part of summer should be cWeftlly search- 
ed every two or three day$j, in the morning or eveti; 
ing, while the insecfs are enclosed in their tents, 
when they are easily crushed with the fingers, or 
some instrument, or the branch may be cut otf and 
destroyed. It is asserted that spirit of turpentine!, 
or common fish oil, applied to the nest will pene^ 
trate through, and kill every caterpillar withm if ; 
and it is also said, that soap suds will answer the 
isame purpose. Mr. Yates, of Albany, says, he has 
formerly, and for several successive years, early in 
;he morning while the caterpillars were confined 
:o their nest or web, taken them off and destroyed 
;• . them. By a repetition of this practice two or three 

time^ a week, for two or three weeks successively, 
, f hey were totally destroyed j btit of late he has dv^ 

'.  ^«rea . n.c« .a,j .rf eipeditio™ n«fh«d. «.« 
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which effectually answers the purpose. Take a 
handful of wormwood, one of rue, ana two of Virginia 
tobacco ; (a sufficient quantity of tobacco alone will 
^o,but not so well ;) boil these together in about two 
paSs full of rain water, for nearly half an hour ; 
strain it through a cloth, and with this liquor sprin- 
kle the trees. He performs this with a barrow en- 
gine ; but the opeiration should be performed when 
the caterpillars or worms have left their nocturnal 
nest or web, and are dispersed on the trees. Re- 
peat the operation two or three times ; they will 
drop down and expire. 

An eligible metnod of exterminating the cater- 

J)illar, will be found in the following communicatiot), 
rom the honourable Mr. Pickering, to the corres- 
ponding secretary of the Massachusetts agricultural 
society. (?ol. it. p. 326. Agricul. Repos.) 

Description of a Brush for destroying Caterpillars Nests. 

Wenhamj May 26, 1817. 
Dear sir, — For the last three or four years we 
have had very few caterpillars. Last week I ob- 
served an increased numoer, though not many, on 
my young apple trees. How to destroy them most 
easily^ was a question which had occurred as often 
as I had seen orchards infested with them : while 
I always considered it disgraceful to a farmer to 
suffer his trees to be stripped of their leaves, and 
their fruit, for that season at least, to be destroyed; 
seeing it was very practicable to get rid of them, 
and without much trouble, by crushing them,' 
when small; with the fingers. This was my father's 
mode when I was a boy. The same long, li^ht- 
ladders, which served in autumn in gathering 
his winter fruit by hand, enabled one to come at 
most of the caterpillars' nests in the spring. On this 
effectual example I have myself practised, since I 
became a farmer. Some over delicate persons 
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might object to this mode ; but it is really far Ies« 
offensive than the bare wsight of large and numerous 
nests with which apple trees are sometimes filled. 
And if the operation be performed early, when the 
caterpillars are only from a quarter to half an inch 
long, the operator (man or boy) will feel no repug- 
nance to the process. But in full grown trees, some 
nests, towards the extremities of their small limbs, 
would escape, because not accessible by ladders. 
A narrow brush, formed with small bunches of bris^ 
ties, in a single row, I once thought would reach 
and destroy them ; but it was not found effectual 
nor convenient. Last Saturday morning the idea of 
the proper kind of brush occurred to me, and in 
the forenoon I tried it with complete success. 

I presume every farmer has observed, that the 
clusters of eggs, producing caterpillars, are laid 
round the slender twigs of the apple tree and wild 
c 'lerry, and effectually guarded by a gummy cover- 
ing, until vegetation commences in the ensuing 
spring. When first hatched, the worms appear 
about the eighth of an inch long. The same 
warmth in the air, which opens the buds, hatches 
the caterpillars to feed on the embryo leaves. 
Their first object is to provide for themselves a 
tent for shelter, in their new state, against the in- 
clemencies of the weather. For this purpose, they 
crawl to a small fork of a limb, where the branches 
form a sharp angle, and there spin and weave a 
web, with which they surround it, and where they 
, are secure against undue cold, and heat, and rain. 
By this small white web they are discovered, and 
tt are then most easily destroyed. But the clusters 
of e^gs are not all hatched at the same time. Ac- 
cording to their situation for warmth or coohiess, 
thfey are hatched some days earlier or later. At 
4a distam:e, therefore, of a week or ten days after 
the first visit, an orchard should be again inspected, 

i^d all the latter broods destroyed. If neglected 

• • 



hi iim first state, tliejr sood, by tbeir growth^ beft 
eome straitened for room ; and, having also con* 
sumed the nearest forage, they march and take a 
new station, and there form a new, but more am- 
ple tent. By siich neglect the mischief of their 
ravages is jpcreased, and they are ^vith more diffi- 
culty destroyed. 

The efficient and convenient instrument above 
mentioned, for this work, is nothing more than a 
coinmoQ bottle brush fastened on the end of a pole, 
ilavii^ an old one in my house, I was enabled to* 
wake the experiment on the day when the idea of 
«o applying it occurred to oie. This brui^h is made 
of hog's bristles, introduced between two stiflfwirea: 
closely twisted, and, being convenient in cleansing 
the insides of bottles, is probably familiarly known 
wherever liquors are bottled. For the information 
pf others, I will mention, that a piece of wire, full 
one tenth of an inch in diameter, about ' three feet 
long, doubled, and leaving a small loop in the mid- 
dle, is closely twisted for the length of about eight 
or ten inches from the loop ; and then the bristles, 
being introduced between the remainder of the 
two branches pf the wire, and these closely twisted 
upon them, the bristles are immoveably fixed, and; 
thus form (after being uniformly sheared,) a cylin-' 
drical brush, about six inches. long, and two inches! 
and a half in diameter. To fasten this conveniently 
to a pole, with a small gouge, 1 made a groove about 
seven or eight inches long at the stnall end of the 
pole, in which nearly all the handle (the naked por-. 
tibn of the twisted wire") of the brush Was laid, arid^ 
bound on with three strings. ' ' ' I' • ., ' 

In using the briish^ press it on the smalt nest, and ' 
turning the pole ift the hand, the web is entanglerfi 
with the bristles arid removed ; otherwise yoii rub 
the fork of th^ limb, inside aiid outside, with the^ 
brush, when nest and worms are surely killed or' 
brought down. That the experimenter may s^^ 
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ito mode of operation^ he ma^ apj^y the htmh vrith 
his hand to a nest within bis reach. Spruce poled 
are eligible, because that wood is l%nt and stiff 
For my small trees, I found a common bean pole 
fused lor rumiing beans to cHaJb <m,) six or seven 
feet long, sufficient ; and fw them a Iwrger pde 
would be inc<N[iTenient For taller trees, poles pco^ 
portionablj long must be prorided* 
' If jon are satisfied, bj mj account, of the utility 
of this simple instniment for destroyicg' caterpiUarsy 
you may think it proper immediatdy * to make it 
publickly known. Should the description be more 
minute than is reqiusite for commimicatii^ a dear 
idea of it, and of its application, you will abru^e it^ 
With respect and esteem, &a 



THE WORM CALLED THE BORER. 

An interesting paper by W. Denning, Esq. on the 
subject of the alarming decay of apple trees, is in- 
serted in the first yolume of the. transactions of the 
New York agricultural society; from which it ap 
pears, that on cutting; down some apple trees, which 
were far decayed, he discovered two worm holes 
running perpendicularly, from the tap root, through 
the heart These holes were large enough to ad- 
mit a pipe stem, and reached about fourteen inches 
above tne surface ; and from each hole a worm 
was taken. In some trees eight or ten holes were 
found. Mr. Denning proposes no remedy; but 
Dr. Mease, editor of the domestick encyclopedia, 
.observes, that the worm must be searched for with 
a wire, and bored out. The publick are particu- 
larly indebted' to J. Prince, Esq. and to Mr. E. Her- 
sey, of Rexbury, for their mode qf destroying thi? 
pernicious insect. 
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Wiom llw MttMiclMNwtts AgmitMiiral Repcuitory, Toltiine IV. 
On a worn irbich aUg«l(s the appk tre0« By Jobo Prince, 

Esq. 

Jamaica Plains, Julj, 1819. 

Dear sir, — I hare, within a few years past, lost 
a number of apple trees of from ten to fifteen years 
old, and was not able to account iar it. My young 
trees also, that were beginning to bear, produced 
ohiefly wormy and i(.nuriy frnit. The last year I' 
found what I supposed to be the caase, which ttas 
a emaUf white, nnged worm, about three quarters 
of an inch long, with a dark coloured head, (I be- 
liere the same that attacks the peach tree^) attack- 
ing them at and just below the surface of the 
ground. I mentioned the subject to professor 
Peck, yourself, and several other gentlemen, who 
had never heard of this destroyer of the apple tree, 
I feared mlicfa the loss of all my trees, of which I 
have near one thousand, and mostly of my own 
planting. This spring, a man, who' was grafting for 
me some old trees, told me he had trees that had ' 
been affected in the same way, and that they were * 
very easily got rid of, by digging round the trees, and 
clearing away the earth to the roots, and then, witb 
a sharp pointed knife, a chisel; or gouge, (and ^• 
small wire to probe, if they were deep in the tree^y 
they were easily destroyed* I employed birti ia* 
Jnne for this purpose, I believe tnere was not 
an apple tree xyn my farm but had some worms ; 
and from some of tbem twenty-four were taken; • 
aod the trees almost entirely girdled, and would 
not, probably, have lived through the year.. After 
taking out all that could be £aund| the wounds were 
covered over with grafting clay, and a hrge pro- 
portion of ^y wood ashes, > mired, and the earth 
then returned to the tree. I shall have them again 
examined this fall, and looked at every spring. 
The trouble is much less than would be imagined, 
till tried. One capable man frill dig round and 
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turn the sods, two or tkree feet from the tree, (and 
which is also extremely beneficial to young trees 
in grass ground,) and examine at least thirty trees 
in one day ; and in garden, or ploughed ground, one 
hundred* 

When lit is found how little expense is required 
4o extract these destructive little worms, I do hope 
th(^e persons who have young trees |)articularly, 
If ouid examine them as soon as possible* They are 
soon discovered by the worm casts, or saw-dust 
borings, which should be followed, and wholly ex^ 
tracted. 

I have also lost several mountain ash and quince 
trees by, I believe, the. same de^royer. 

Report of a committee to wbom was referred the application of 
Mr. E. Hersej. 

. The committee appointed by the trustees of the 
Massachusetts agricultural society, to inquire into 
the facts relative to the destrm^tion of the worm 
called the borer, which has of late years been so in- 
jurioiB to the apple trees in this neighbourhood; and 
to ^certain whether any thmg be due to the exet^ 
tions and adroitness of Mr. Ebenezer Hersey, of 
Roxbury, housewright, and generally known as a 
successful ^cfur^ in destroying this troublesome and 
voracious msact, beg leave to report >-*That they 
find^ although it be uncertain whether Mr. Hersey 
was* the first person who. discovered the easy mode 
now practised by him, in taking the insect from the 
body of the tree, yet they are satisfied that thOi 
great advantage which the publick are like to de- 
rive, ffoin the extirpaticNei of this worm, is principal* 
ly owing to the'exentions and cleverness of Mr. 
Hersey in this braoeh of his profession; and they 
recommend that' ^ premium ne awarded him of 
twenty-five dcJlars. ; • 

Your committee feel it incumbent oa them to 
state, for your information^ that Mr« Hersey. has ei-* 
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tirpated the insect in at least a thousand apple tree« 
on one farm in Roxbury ; that he has prooably sav- 
ed many thousands in other parts of that town, and 
its neighbourhood, either by his personal attendance 
and laboiir, or by the information which he has gir- 
.en to others on the subject ; that he has restored 
to vigour and soundness many valuable peach trees 
that were gummy, and rapidly decHning, from the 
effects produced by this, or a similar worm ; that 
he has traced them to the mountain ash, and saved 
inany of those beautiful trees from perishing : and 
your committee have no doubt, if, from his example, 
the farmers of this commonwealth will examine 
iheir orchards, and cut out those insects from their 
trees, wherever found, they will, in a short time, 
feel the benefit of their attention to the increased 
€ind improved quality of their fruit. 

Four committee feel it their duty also to add^ 
that from their own experience, they feel assured, 
that all those who can ccNoamand the services of 
Mr. Hersey, will find it more economical to employ 
him to perform this woric, than to undertake it 
themselves ; as his experience and original profe&- 
siiMi of housewright, acquainted with the use of 
tools, enables him to do it not only more thorough-e 
ly, but very much quicker than any one can who 
has not been in the practice of the art. 

The seasons when this operation is performed 
with most effect, are the sprii^ and fall ; and 
if in the spring, before the mc^th of Jiine, as the 
perfect insects escape before that time* In apple 
and mountain ash trees, the existence of the animal 
in the tree may generally be known, by the mossy 
ippearance on the bark ; and it may be traced by 
removing a little earth from the body of the tree, 
next above the insertion of the great roots. Al- 
though the hole at which the inject enters,. is, in 
many instances, very small, yet it is easily discover- 
ed by an appearance of pQwdi&red wood, or fine 
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Mw dmt^ which is thrown out by the worm ; — ^hert 
you may introduce your chisel, and follow hL track. 
Cut the barit smooth, and when you hare cleansed 
Che tree of all the insects, (of which there are some- 
times as many as twenty to be found,) plaster the 
wounds over with a little clay, and when it is dry, 
restore the earth Tto its |4ace. The operation should 
be renewed the succeeding season, to make the 
work com{dete. In peach trees the insect is traced 
"hj the gum ; but as this is also produced by bruises, 
it is not infallible. 

Samuel G. Pbrkius, ) ^i 

John Prince, ] Committee. 

Note. — If the frost be out of the ground, we re- 
commend to farmers to perform the spring cleans- 
ing as early as March and April. 

Boston, April 16. 

Having so happily discorered a method of de- 
stroying this pernicious reptile, it still remains et- 
tremely desirable to devise some means by which 
its successful attack upon the tree may be prevent- 
ed. We are unacquainted with the natural history 
of this worm, but it is highly probable that is the 
progeny of the fly which deposits its eggs in the 
bark of the peach tree. Whether this be the fact, 
or whether it derive its existence from some source 
in the earth, it is reasonable, from its habit, to sup- 
pose that the soil or mould is congenial to its nature, 
and that native instinct directs it to enter the tree, 
for its future residence and support. The most ob- 
Tious mode of prevention, therefore, which reflec* 
-tion has suggested, is the following. Early in the 
spring, let the soil from around the truns of the 
tree be removed, down to the roots, and fill up the 
vacant place with some substance that would prove 
obnoxious to the fly or worm, or that would infelli- 
i)ly resist its powers to penetrate the bark. Among 
the substances which appear most likely to jwrore 
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siicceseful, I will mention the 0ax rubbish and sear 
weed, ps^e 58 of this yolume. The next which 
occur, are ashes, lime, sea*shells, sea-sand, mortar* 
rubbish from old buildings, clay, tanner's bark, frag- 
ments of leather from the tanner's and shoemaker's 
shops, &c. Some, or perhaps any of the aboyemen- 
tioned substances, if pressed closely round the trunk 
of the tree, must inevitably prevent the fly or worm 
from having access to the bark, and of course prove 
an effectual remedy* Should it be the case, that 
the worm advances from some distant part in search 
of the tree, it is possible, on meeting^ foreign sub- 
stances, to which it has not been habituated, its ii> 
stinctive faculties may be baffled, or it may die be- 
fore it can effect its object Besides the expedient 
Just described, another, remains to be mentioned ; 
it is the application of the clay paint, page 74, or 
the following composition, wnich Is preferable. 
Take equal parts ot quick lime, cow dun^ and dav. 
which by the addition of soap suds and unne, shoula 
be reduced to the consistence of common paint. To 
make it more adhesive, add a little hair. Let the 
whole stem, from the roots to the branches, be eo* 
veloped with a coating of this composition, and oo 
casionally repeated, am it will scarcely be possible 
for the ny or worm, or insects, to injure the trunk 
of the tree ; and it will at the same time prove con^ 
ducive to its health and vigour. It might evevfim 
recommended to make thk application to all young 
trees, at the time of transplantii^, especially in 
places where the worm is known to prevail. 

It appeal^ that this destructive worm is rapidly 
extending its ravages among our orchard trees. In 
attending to the examination of my own trees since 
writing the above, (September 4th,) I was aston* 
ished to find that more than half qf them were su£-^ 
fering injury by the borer, in considerable numbers, 
fifteen being taken out of a single tree ; I was struck 
with the remark of the workman, that those tre^ 

14 



wbidht were wrronnJM bj a ekwler oC roQl $li6k#f% 
were in particular the greatest sufferers ; aod wheo 
a tree bad suckers on one skie oi^jr, the womns were 
fouod on that side of the tree. It 19 not improbable 
that the suckers and leaves iacUitate the operatioBot' 
depositing the egg^ bj affording a convenient shel- 
ter for the fly or moth ; but we are destitute of the 
natural history of this insect The suckers and 
worms all hewg removed, I directed the wQund» 
made in the trees, and also the whole trunk near 
the surface of the earth, to be covered with a mix- 
ture of clay and cow dung, with a little hair to reor 
der it more adhesive ; wd afterwards a circuit of 
about three jeet roimd each tree» to be covered 
witb tanmr'a hark, or refuse leather* 



SLUG WOKMr, OR NAKED SNAIL. 

li 18 f^om the «cw»te okienpt^ioik of profeiMr 
Peek, that we aure enafated to pteseat the reader 
with . the history of the slug worm, by which, of 
late ^ears, our imit trees have been mieated. These 
reptiles make their appearance upon the Imvws of 
fruit trees, in the monw of July, and our ii^enious 
professor has discovef ed, that they are the ptogB'* 
DV ol a small Uadt fly, which deposits, ite eggs io 
Me leaf in t-he months of May and Jime, am in 
fourteen days after the deposit, the perfect dng is 
^oiwd adheriifif and feeding on the leaves, it is of 
an dlive cdoiir, with a slimy coat, and ia the course 
of twenty days, it throws off four skins, at nearly 
e<|iiaj periods ; it remains in the ^th, or last vis- 
cous skm, six days, and acquires its full growth ; it 
then (|uitE this fifth skin, which ia left adherii^ to 
the leai^ and appeara in a dean yellow one, entirely 
free from vicidity, and has so different an aspect 
that it would not be su|yposed to beihe same larvfis* 
After resting some hours, it proceeds slowly down the 
iree to the eft^rth, into which it enters to the depth 
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^f frMQ 0116 to four inches ; and in about eightemi 
dayd they again ascend from the earth, in the form 
of flies, and these again deposit their eggs in the 
leaf; so that they produce two hatchings m a year. 

It is happy for the fruit {banter, that a simple 
method is aisoovered, bf which these destructive ii^ 
sects may be^ eiBsctualiy destroyed. This is done 
by meatis of limd Sprinkled over the leayes h the 
form df powder. For this puiposfe,1a wooden hot, 
of convement size, having its bottom perlbriated 
with numerous small holes, » to be nlled with 
iime» This ben^ mounted on a pol^, by shakiiE^ 
over the tree, distributes the lime among the leaved, 
and the slugs are immediately destroyed. The i«r 
hour is very trivial ; a man may coviir a Urge tr^^ 
intbre^ or four minutes; and the de&ired eifect is 
eertain. JPine earth shaken through a basket or 
perforated boi, wiU answer equally well. 

Another remedy, it is said, will prove equally ef- 
fectual. It is a strong infusion of tar, made by pour- 
ing wat^r on tar,' and wifering it to stand two or 
three days, when it becomes strc^gly impregnated. 
This, if sprinkled over the leaves by means of an 
mgine, wul kill these vermin instantaneously. Tan^ 
ners bark put round fruit treeB, will destroy the 
dug worm. 

The following letter from E. Perley, esquire, k 
extracted ft*om the Massaxshusetts Agricultural Re- 
po^tory, vol. 3, page 144. ^ 

LICE, INFESTING YOUNG ORCHARDS, IN THE DISTRICT OF 
MAINE-MODE OF JDESTROYING THEM. 

^ This insect, called lice^ is in form like half a 
kernel of rye, (but not more than one twentieth 
part so large,) with the flat side sticking to^ the 
smooth bark of the tree. They resemble blisters ; 
and are near the colour of the bark of the tree,. 
These blisters ccHfitain from ten to thirty nits ey 
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eggs each, in form like a snake's egg ; whiefa^ in a 
commoQ reason, be^ to hatch abcnit the 2dtfa o£ 
May, and iioish about the 10th of June. These 
mts produce a white animalcule, resemUing a louse, 
so small they are hardly perceptible by t£^ naked 
eye; which, immediately after they are batched, 
open the passage at the end of the blister, and 
era wt out on the bark of the tree ; and there re- 
main, with but little motion about ten days ; when 
they stick themselves fast to the bark of the tree, 
and die. From tl^s little carcass arises a small 
apeck of blue mouldy which is most plaia to be.seen 
between'the 10th and SOth of June, and continues 
about fifteen ;day8 ; and then graduadhr wears cS^ 
until the dd carcass appears, which, by this time 
is formed into a new blister, and contains the 
spawns or nits before mentioned. 

^ These blisters prevent the circulation of sap, 
• and prove as fatal to the tree as the canker worffli 

^ In order to remedy the difficulty, I have wmdm 
many etpenments within a few years; but long to 
no good efiect, not knowing then the particular 
season when these, animalciides could be most easily 
destroyed. This, however, I have lately found to 
feier between the time -- they hatch, and that wfai» 
the mould leaves them."^ Tbe application that I 
have 'found modt effectual is, washing the trees 
with lye or brine. Lime, also, mixed with lye, to 
the consistence of white wash, may be useful. 
And although the emaU branches cannot be cleans- 
ed in this manner without much difficulty, still, if 
the body of the tree, and the branches near the 
body are kept clean until there comes a rough 
bark,. I think the lice will not kill ths tree. 

^ Some people have recommended the applied* 
tion of train oil to the tuee, which, indeed, is a 

r ' 

* " It appears from this account, hy Mr. PerJey, that these' 
appearances can, in general, only occnr between May 25, ajici 
JiHy 6." 
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powerlbl antidote agaiost Ike^ but hemg of a ^u» 
tiiioiiB quality, is Tery detrimental to the tree. 
h&euUUion has been proposed; which, I thinli^ 
will hare no effect at all (m the lice ; for I perceive 
they hatch in May, on branches that were pruned 
off the tree in March, and the sfip entirely extin- 
guished. 

^ These tiee ace natiliral in the . tmeultivated 
forest, <Hi what is <mlled . moose^wood» and other 
bushes* 

^ Mfich care should be taken on their first apr 
pearin^ in an wcbard or nursery; as the cutting 
down and destroying a few young trees is of no im- 
)H»i:tance9 compared with the diffiLCuIty of haying an 
orobard overrun with them. 

''^P. S. The brine or pickle, with which the 

tree is to be washed, should not be such as has 

had meat salted in it ; but let one quart of com- 

. wsm 1 salt be dissolved in two gallons of clean 

water.'' 

. As a remedy against these iiee^ the day tmnL 
mentbned, / page 74, may be recemmendea. If 
this were properly applied to the trunk and 
branches of the tree after the eggs are hatched, it 
tpeuld so completely envelop the insects as proba^ 
bly to comiteract their miscnievous effects. 

CURCULI0. 

The following is extracted from the CkHnestick 
Encyclopedia, edited by Dr. Mease. 

** The editor is indebted to his excellent friend, 
Dn. James Tilton, of Wilmington, Delaware, for 
the following original and very valuable communi- 
cation, on the subject of the insect, which has been 
so actively engaged in destroying the fruit of Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, (and, probably, of the other 
states,) for a few years past. It were to be wished, 
that other gentlemen among us, who have oppor- 
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ttioiiicBy would be eiiiiallj attmtire with Dr. Til- 
ton, in coounuoicfttiog tbeir obsenratioiiB upoo tlai 
Millet of rural eoooMny. 

^CurciilKv 9l geiMis of ioBecte beloagai^ to tbe 
§oie9pter4iy or iettU order. The speoies ate eaid to 
be Terjr ouoiereus. The immeiifle damage dooe, 
by an nnsect of this tribe, to the fruits of this eoaa* 
try^ of which thera is mf similar aocovnt m Europe, 
has girea rise to a ceEi|ectitre^ with sene aotu- 
ralists, that we have a peculiar and very deatnK>> 
ti?e 4uiecies ill America* 

" 9J. »»«r b -bid. ..« i«- ^«. -d 
destroys cur fruits, is by its mode of props^aftkai. 
Eafly ID the spring, about the time when our fruit 
trees are in blossom, the etarmdionea ascend in 
swarms from the earth, crawl up the trees, smd as 
the several fruits advance, they puncture the rind 
or skin with their pointed rostra, and deposit their 
embryos in the wounds thus inflicted* The maff^ 
got, thus buried in the fruit, preys upon its palp 
and juices until, in most instances, thainiit periib* 
e% iails to the grosmd, and the kisecl, oseaping 
from 8a unsafe a residbnee, makes a sure retreat 
into the earth; where, like other beetles, itreuntinB 
in the form of a grab or worm during the winter, 
ready to be metamorphosed into a hitg or beetle, 
as the spring advances. Thus every tree fumhhes 
its own enemy ; for although these biJ^ haxe ma- 
nifestly the capacity of nying, they appear veiy 
reluetaitf in the use of their wings ; and petiiaps 
never employ them, but when necessity compeh 
them to migrate. It is a fact, that two tr^ of 
the same kind may stand in the nearest possible 
neighbourhood, not to touoh each other, the one 
have its fruit destroyed by the curculio, and the 
other be uniniured, merely from contingent ctiw 
Gumstanoes, wnich prevent the insects ftcm crawl- 
ing up the one, while they are uninterrupted from 
chmbing the other* 
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^The ettfctdto ddi^hta wmt in ^e cwmm^Ik 
skinoed st<Hied fruits, such as nectejioe^ plumsi 
apricoto, &e. when tbej alMMmd on a f«»nn: 
they Beyertheiefls attack the roa^lMkiiiiied peachy 
the afiple^ pear, and quince. The instinetive saga* 
city ol these creatiMres directs them especially te 
the fruits moat adapted to. their purpose. The 
atone firuits more certainly perish by the wounds 
made by theae insects, so as to fall in due time in 
the ground, and afford an opportunity to the young 
ma^ot to hide itself in the earth. Aithough ural* 
tit^bs of seed fruits fall, yet maiky reeover from 
theur wounds, which heal up, with deeply indented 
scars. This prdaably disooncerts the euroitio, in 
ke mtended cornise to the earth. Be this a» it 
may, certain it iSf that pears ate less liabie to faU, 
and are less injured by this msect than apple& 
Neetaimea, phwss, &a m most districts of our gouok 
try, where the curculio has gained an eataUishr 
ment, are utterly destroyed, unless special means 
%re empbyed for their preservation. Cherries 
escape better^ on account ot their rapid progress ta 
maturity, and their abundant ax>ps : tne eured&i 
eao only pimcture a small part of ttiem, during the 
9hort time they hai^ upon the tree. These de* 
struQtire insects ccmtmue their depredations from 
the first of May, until autuoaa Our fruits^ collect 
tirely eatimatedt must, therefore, be depreciated 
more than hrif their ralue. 

^ It is supposed the cnrcidio is not only iniumuff 
above ground, but also in its retreat, below the sur^ 
ie^e tof the earth, by preying on the roots of our 
fruit trees. We know that beetles have, in some in-^ 
stances, abounded in such a manner as to endat^er 
whole forests. Our fruit trees often die froin 
manifest injuries dene to the roots by insects, and 
by no insect more probaUy than the curculio. In 
districts where this insect abounds, cherry trees 
and apple trees,, which disconcert it most above,, 
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appeat to be the special objects of its vei^aMe 
below the surface of the earth. 

^ These are serious erils ; to combat wluch, 
every scie^tifick inquirer is loudly called upon to 
exert his talents i every industrious farmer to dou- 
ble his diligence ; and all benevolent characters to 
contribute their mite. 

^ Naturalises have been accustomed to destroy 
vicious insects^ by employing their natural eneimes 
to devour them. We are unacquainted with any 
tribe of insects able to destroy tlie ^ curculia All 
the domesttck animals; however, if well chrected, 
contribute to this purpose. Hogs, in a spedal 
manner, are qoalifiea for the work ^ of extermina- 
tion. This voracious animal, if suifered to' go at 
large in orchards, and among fruit trees, devours 
all the fruit that falls, and among others, the cor- 
culiones, in a maggot state, which may be contained 
in them. Being thus generally destroyed m thm 
embryo state,, there will be few or no bugs to 
ascend from the earth in the spring, to injure the 
fruit. Many experienced farmers have noted the 
advantage of hogs running in orchards. Mr. Bord- 
ley, in his excellent * essays on husbandry,' takes 
particular notice of the OTeat advantage of hogs 
to orchards : and although he attributes the bene- 
fits derived from these animals to the excellence of 
their manure, and their occasional rooting about 
the trees, his mistake in this trivial t^ircumstance 
does by no means invalidate the general remarks 
t)f this acute observer. The fact is, hogs render 
fruits of all kinds fair and unblemished, by destroy- 
ing the curculio. 

" The ordinary fowls of a farm-yard are great 
devourers of beetles. Poultry, in general, are re- 
garded as carnivorous in summer, and therefore 
cooped some time before they are eaten. Every 
body knows with what avidity ducks seize on the 
tumble bug, (scarahfjem eamifex^) and it is probable 
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the cwci^ IS regarded W all the -fowk iets an 
equally delieioas nij^rseL Therefore it is^ that the 
«gBK)otn stose fruits, particularly, succeed niuch 
better in Isuotes and yards^ where tl^ poultry run 
without restraint^ than in ^dem and other eado- 
aures, where the fowls are excluded* 

^ Eren hcmied cattle, and all sorts of stock, 
.may he made to contribute to the presenration of 
our valuabfe fruits. By rimningamoi^ the treej^, 
they not only trample to death multitudes of these 
injects, but by haroenkig the* ground, as in lanes, it 
becomes very unfit to receiTe or admit swh tender 
maggots as crawl from the fallen fruits. Boffld^, 
the curculio is very timid, and when frightened by 
the cattle rubbing against the tree, or otherwise^ 
their manner is to roll themselves up in a little 
ball, and fall to the ground, where they may be 
trampled and devoured by the stock, poultry, &x. 
Colonel T. Forest, of Germantown, having a fine 
plum tree near his puinp, tied a rope from the tree 
io his pump handle,. so that the tree was gently 
a^tated every time there ,was occasion to pump 
water. The consequence was, that the fruit oq 
this tree was preserved in the greatest perfect 
tion." 

GATHERING, AND PRESERVING APPLES, 

The fruit orchard haviiig attained to that pro* 
ductive state, in which the proprietor is about to 
remunerate himself for his labour and attention, it 
is still requisite to exercise due judgment and dis- 
cretion in the grateful employment of collecting his 
crop. The injudicious method como^nly prao 
tised in gathering apples is more destructive in its 
consequences than is generally understood. The 
first requisite is, to ascertain precisely when the 
fruit is fully ripe, as it is said, that the longer win^ 
ter apples are suffered to remajp oq the trees, pro»- 

15 
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ricM iii^j are not otertaken by fiMt^ tlie longer 
^ they may be preserved. In hot clintftteS) and in 
Hot seaAOiiB^ fruit attaids to laalority cud ripeneae 
earlknr than tn eolder eoea, because the tap perfonns' 
its offioe more rapidly. It nmy be consideted a 
correct rule, that apmes are ripe when Uiose that 
are aound aad fair tall naturally from the trees, or 
separate very readily on being lifted by tl]« hand 
Tney should be gathered during a dear dry aii^ 
after the dew has evaporated. According to the 
late pbileso^ick Dr. Darwin, in order to asoertaki 
Ifvhen friftte, for instaace, apples and pears^ are 
attfficieiitly ripe for gatherioi;^ it is requisite to atr 
tend to the colour of the scin eodoeing the seeds. 
i>uring their iA&nt state^ there is no cavity round 
the kemcds, but tbey are in contact with the seed 
vess^ ifta sidiAequent period^ when the frint 
has exhausted the mitrioious matter^ the cells coo> 
tainii^ the seeds becoeoe hcJlow, and the latter 
assutiae a dark cdour. This, Dr. D. observes, is 
the proper criterion by which to judge when such 
fraits sBottld be gathered ; as it indicates that they 
will not continue to increase in sioe, but waste ai»i 
become hollow^ by absorbing the mucilaginous par- 
ticles from the centre. In gatheru^ apples and 
E ears, it is necessary carefully to avoid injuring the 
lossom buds, which are already formed for tbe 
next year's fruit. These buds . are placed at the 
side of the foot stalk of the fruk, and if the spurs 
are broken, there will be no froit on that part the 
next season. The pressing against the trees, there- 
fore^ with heavy ladders, and the rash practice of 
thrashing the limbs vrith pdes, ought to oe entirely 
abandoned ; for by such means^ the bark and limbs 
are braieed, and tne blossom buds for the succeed- 
ing year are destroyed. Instead of ladders^ step- 
ping frames should be employed, and a pde, fur- 
nished with a hook at the end, and covered with 
coarse cloth, may be used to shake, the smalt 
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limbs, withoQt ii^uiiDg the bark. When 
ripe, apfdes for dder ma^ be shy^^i off^ withoirt 
injury to the buds, but sliU thej will be Inuned, 
tinleos ti^ grounti be covered with bladkets or 
straw* Particular eare is retfmitie i|i gatfaeriiig 
winter fruit for keepifir : they should be ^athend 
by the iMUfid, and without injury, reaK>fng them 
from the gathering basket to tlie cdsks pmpar^ 
ibr them, with great eare; if bruii^d^ tney soon 
decay; and the less those that are sound are mov^ 
ed, toe better. When in barrels, they ehould be 
placed in a dry, cool, sfaatded tikliation, above 
ground, ami remain iintil danger by firost, and then 
pu^into theeeliar. 

The following raluaUe observations, contained 
-m a letter from N* Weberter, esquire, have been 
published in the Massachose^s Agricul^iHral Repeei- 
tory, from the Connectieut Courant 
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PRESERVAtlON OF APPLES. 

^ It is the practice with some persons, to pick 
them in Ootooer, and finst spread them on' thfe 
floor of an upper room. This practice- is said to 
render supples more durable, by dryii^ them. Bilt 
I can amrm this to be a amtdse. Apples, «f re- 
maining on the trees as long as safety from the 
frost will admit, 'Sbould be taken directly from, the 
trees to close casks, and kept dry and cool as poe- 
sible. If suffered to lie on a floor for weeks, tliey 
wither and lose their flavour, without acquiring ai^ 
additional durability. The best mode of preserving 
apples for spring use, I have found to be, the put- 
ting them in dry sand as soon as picked* For this 
f>urpose, I dry sand in the heat of summer, and 
ate in October put down the apfdes in layers, with 
a covering of sand upcm each layer. The singular 
i^ivantages of this mode of treatment are these : 
Ist. The sand keeps the ap|des from the air, which 
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is eBwntkl to their preserfmiioiK SkHj. T%ift 
Band checks. the evaporation or perspiration of 
the appksyithos preaerying io them tmir full fla^ 
roiir---at the same timet &07 moist&re yielded by 
the apple%(aiid some there will*be,) is absorbed far 
the sand ; so that the apples are Icept diy, and\a& 
miistmess is preyented* M v pippins, m May ^oA 
June, are as firesh as when mst picked ; eyen the 
ends of the stems lodiL as if just separated from 
the twk*" 

An &||li8h writer recmimends the use of dij 
pit Baodj for the pireserration of apples mid peai^ 
Glazed earthen jars, are to be .pror^ed, and the 
send is to be thoroughly dried. . A layer of saod, 
an inch thick, is then to be placed in the bottoln of 
the jar ; aboye* this, a layer of friiit, to be coyered 
with a layer of sand, an inch thick ; then lay a se^ 
cond stratum of frmt, corerii^ .^ain with an inch 
of >saDd. An inch and a half of sand may be placed 
wer the uppermost row of fruit. The jar is now 
to be closed, and placed in a dry, airy situation, as 
ilHijol as possibte^ but ^itkely frejBi fr^ frost Wheat 
btraDiis scmiestiiiies 'Sabstitated for.aand*.^ 

*' One of tbe most easy methods," says Dr. Dar^ 
mbj ^^of .fHreaeryii^ fruili is that oif deposit 11^ it in 
ioe-tbottses, where it may remain ina £r<Mien state 
for a consuleirable time. And if the fruii be ^ter* 
WMffis ^aihially thaw^, by covering it with melted 
ifie, ox immersing it in cold spring water, it will lose- 
but little of its mtyour^ proyided it be coiBumed on 
the sasfte day." 

Mr. Forsyth giyes the . following directions fi»r 
piercing, and . preserving fruit« ^^ All apples, pears, 
&C. ought to ^be carefully nicked by hand, and laid 
in bai^i^ets cootainii^ dried grass, to fu'eyent them 
from being bruised ; and if they fall spontsaieously, 
some dry barley straw, or pease hamm should be 

firepared for their reception on the ground ; in <he 
atter instance, the fruit ou^t to be separated frmn. 
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and sent to taUe before that whieh k coSe^^d hy 
jband; and such as may be accidentally briii»ed 
ought to be reserved for culinary purposes^ becamm 
it caimot be loog kept in a sound atate« When all 
the friBt is collec^ed^ it should be conveyed to tlM 
store room^ laid gently, in snmll heaps, on dried 
grass, and their top be covered with short grasa^ 
m order to sweai. Here it may remain for al^t ^ 
liNtnight, duruig which time, eadi apple, pear, Ac. 
must be occasionally wiped with a dry woolWi cloth, 
and thMe expiosed on the rarfaoe shoold be placed 
towards die middle of the he^ At the csid et 
this period, all watery ingrediente that may have 
been imbibed during a wet season, will be evapo^ 
rated; the heaps should then be uncovered, aiii 
each articlecarefully wiped; separating those which 
may be imured, or unfit for keeping. During this 
process of sweating, the windows of the store room^ 
axceptii^ in wet or foggy weather, ought to be 
continually open, in order to discharge the moisture 
perspirii^ from the fruit. The usual method of 
storing pears, ap|dies, &c. consists in laying tfaeon on 
dean wneaten straw ; but in this case, it wiU be ne» 
cessary to examine th^m frequently, and to remove 
such as b^in to decay ; because the strawy by ab- 
sorhmg moisture, will become so tainted as to codqk 
municate sa unpleasant flavour.'' The best mode 
of preaervine fruit, however, in the cminion of Mr. 
Forsyth, is that of packing it in glazed earthen jans^ 
which ought to be kept in dry apartments. For 
this purpose, apples and pears are to be wrapped 
separately in sett papers, and laid at the bottom of 
the vessel, on a thin stratum of well dried bran. 
Alternate layers of bran and fruit are then to M* 
low, till the jar be filled ; when it should be gently 
shaken, in order to settle its ccmtents. Every va* 
cancy.mudt now be supplied with bran, covered 
rnth paper, and the wncJe secured from air and 
moisture, by a piece of bladder, over which the 
cover of the vessel must be carefully fitted. 
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LIST OF APPLES 

HELD IN HOST lri8¥IICAT101f IIT TBC WkTEft STATES. 

AiT accurate technical list of the yarious scrtB of 
#ppies known in the United St»t(Bg, would be eon* 
cidered en acquisition of ioiportaiice ; but their 
fiatn^s are derired from such ?ariouB and caprioioiis 
causes^ or incidents, that a correct list cannot be 
easilj accomplished ; some hare receired names de* 
scriptive of the fruit, and others are derived from 
the places where they have been first iamid^ or 
ftx](tn the original eoltivator. But a serious mkfep- 
tune is, in several instances the same fruit beaiife 
many different names in different places; which stik- 
jects the planter to much inconvenience, as it not 
onfrequently happens, that grafts of a supposed new 
variety are obtained from a distance^ unaer a di^i> 
ent name, which eventually prove to produce the 
same kind of fruit, with which his orchard already 
'abounds. I have this season received grafts from 
trees, called red queen apple, which, on exanmiii^ 
the fi^it of the last year, I discovered to be tibe 
Baldwin apf4e. Wdiiam Coxe, esquire, of Burliag«- 
tbn, New Jersey, possesses the most extensive at*- 
chard and cider establishment, it k presumed, in 
the United States, consisting of more than four 
thousand apple trees, besides other fruit. Tfak 
gentleman has favoured the puUick with a view of 
the cultivation of fruit trees, &c. which contains a 
descriptive list of one hundred and thirty-three va- 
rieties of apples, which are cultivated on his own 
n>iantation. To this list may be be added others, 
in various parts of the union, amounting, probably, 
to several hundreds. The following is from DNr. 
Mease's edition Domestick Eiicyciopedia : ^The 
family of Prince, at Fiushing,^ Long Island, have 
been many years celebrated for their fine fruit, and 



MfHae of the chobest kinds to bo met mo^.id yari- 
oiM {mrts of the Uoited, States, have been brois^t 
from their oursarj. A yerj extensive and eseel- 
lent collection of fruits^ both imported and native, 
wa& origiBally commenced, about ten years since, bj 
WiUiam Coxe, esquire, of Burlii^toii, New. Jeisey, 
and is now for sale by I. Smith & Co. at that pkiee% 
In this grand collection, there are eighty kinds of 
a|>ples, (mm OJoe hundred and thirty'^tbree,) ntnaty 
kinds of pears, and fifty-one of cherries, nearly ail 
imported, and one hundred vatieties of peaches, 
Mr. Samuel Coles, of Moor's town, New Jei:sey,.has 
abo'an excellent coUectioa Several French geik- 
tlemen, who Jiave taken up their residence near 
Philadelphia, have done much in a few years to- 
wards improving our stock of fruiu, by imDorting 
laigdy of the finest kinds firom Fnanoe ; and there 
eaa be no doubt, if we take pains to propagate froip 
the valuable stock in our power, that in a few year% 
the ne^hbourhood of Philadelphia may boast of as 
fine a collection as can be desired. 

^ Under the article apple^ some important re* 
marks were given on this subject ; the ^itor has 
now great pleasure in presentmg to the American 
.|>ubiick the first attempt ever made to collect, in 
one view, a list of the finest kinds of apples growing 
in the United States. For the materials, of which 
this libt was composed, he has been indebted to 
Mr. William Prince, of Long Island, Mr. R. Kiley^ 
of Marcus Hook, Chester county, WiUiam Coxe,, 
esK|uire, of Burlington, and the honourable Judge 
Boudinot, of Newark, New Jersey ; through whom,, 
also, the. valuable facts from Mr. JohiwOgden, oi 
: New ark, and from Mr. Asa Hillyes, of Ox'ange, Es* 
sex ccMinty, ,New Jersey, were obtained ; and he, 
with thanks, expresses his obligations to then% for 
their ready asustaoce and communication. Atten- 
tive, however, as his friends have been, he cannot 
suppose that the list comprehends every apple in 
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the United States; but he is satisfied, that the, 
most raluable have been described, aod he will 

fladly receive accounts of any others, which may 
are been unnoticed, and add then% to the list, 
should another edition of this work be called for.'' 
From the ample catalogues of Dr. Mease and 
William Coxe, esquire, and from other souixses, I 
haye selected a list of those which are held in 
most estimaticm, and such as are generally in de- 
mand at market. 

Those marked c. are cider apples. 

1. jimeriean piwpin^ c. ^ was brought from Mary- 
land to Marcus Hook, thirty years since. It is of 
a flattish form, middle size, firm subtance, resem- 
bling the yandevere, and will keep till harvest 
Mr. Coxe describes it as a long fruit, having a dull 
red stripe. Fourteen bushels of these apples are 
required, at Marcus Hook, to make one barrel of 
cider." (Mease.) 

2. Jimmcan nonpareil, or doctor apple, in Penn- 
sylvania. ^ Will keep from November to March. 
A large red-striped apple, of excellent flavour, and 
very juicy. It keeps tolerably well duric^ winter* 
The tree is subject to blast." 

3. Awtuvm^ OT fall pippin. ^ Ripens in October. 
A lai^e yellow apple, acid taste, and pleasant fla- 
vour. It is also a good kitchen apple. It usually 
weighs nineteen ounces. Keeps well." 

4. Aunfs apple. ^ This is a beautiful and lai^ 
apple, of an oolong make, resembling the Priestly 
in shape; the skin smooth, streaked with a lively 
red, on a yellow ground ; the flesh is yellow, break- 
ing and juicy ; of an agreeable flavour, but not 
rich. It ripens in November, and, from its hand- 
some appearance, is a valuable market fruit. The 
tree is small, the growth delicate, and*its fruitful- 
ness great. It is extensively cultivated in several 
of the eastern counties of Pennsylvania." (Coxe.) 



5. Bfddwin dpph, or Pecker apple; ip a verjr va- 
luable red apple, lafj^e and beautiful, (itie flavoured, 
and will keep till April. It is in high estimatidQ 
in Massachusetts. 

6. Baltimore apple. In the transactions of the 
horticultural society of London, published in 1817, 
it is stated, that a large apph^ raised in the garden 
of Mr. Sittitfa, near the city of Baltimore, was exhi- 
iHt^*; it bad been recently *impof ted by eaptaiti 
George Hobson, o^ Battimot-e, wno sent ittb aii* Jo- 
seph Banks, bv Whoih it was presented to the sode- 
tr. ' This appte, df Whfcfi aft en^i'aring accottlpfithieiJ 
this account, weighed one pound seven and a half 
ounces;' it measured in circumfereticb one foot two' 
inehes add three'^uaHers, and in height as it stood, 
was four inches, it proved very good, though over 
ripe ; it' was very dose at the core^ and, if a good 
bearer, will "Reserve general cultivation. The draw- 
ing is coloured, and v^ry interesting. 

Note by the editor of the American Farmer. 
** The apple here spoken of grew on the form of 
Robert omith,' esquire, where, we are authorized 
to state; cuttii^ may be had for grafting.'* 

7. Black apple. " Ripe in November ; a very 
deep/ red. A much-admired fruit near Trenton, 
New Jersey. Mr. Boudinot, of Ne\^ Jersey, says, 
•* there is an apple lately discovered here, which is 
called by the owner of the orchard, a black appU. 
ft appears to be a species between the Spitzen* 
burgh and common black apple.*' (Mease.) 

8. Brownite. In Mn Rrfey^s opinion, tnis is ex- 
celled by none for the table. It is ripe in Septem- 
ber, aha keeps well. It was discovered by Row- 
son, an old Swede, near Marcus Hook. 

9. Bow apple. Ripens in June and July;-^' 
equal to any summer apple. It is juicy, tender, 
and mild ; of a light yellow colour. 

JO. Bell flower. ** A long yellow apple, of good 
flavour, very large, and excellent for tne table, and 
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for cooking. , When fuUj ripe, whieh i» in Oato* 
tober, the seeds may be heard to rattle, when 
shaken. This beautiful apple will k^ep vrell 
through the winter ; and it is neld in great estimar 
tion in the Philadelphia market." 

11. Btdlock^spippirij ov.sheep^s sn<mt* This is ^ 
qative of New Jersey, and is sometimes cs^U/ed the 
/o^ torn It is ip high repute, in autimm 9flA the 
fiiiBt part of winter, for its ric^ ^ind spf ightly jifi6% 
and is mMcb admired when biJ^d^ 

12. Cam^pfieldiOt. JVm^ c* ^ Is a 
l^rge s^^et fruit, of a |)alef rjo^ic^lpMr ;. ripens about 
the be^nning of October, apd » ko^ps well, if i:iarer 
fully picked. Being, a rich frui^^ it is c^essary to 
mix tne Harrison, apple witt^ it, ia^^^r to r^Sm 
the cider prodaced ijrqm it.'' » . . .; 

' 13. Cat-head. ^ This is a .i^ery large, rpupd-iip- 
ple, flattened at theends^ and. deejay. ho^^jw^d,; the 
stalk is short and thick, so- d^epy su^k ds^ to be 
almost imperceptible ; the colour a greenish y^I^ 
low, t))e nesh white : a good apple for cp(4(ing,a|d 
drying, but apt to drop irop the.tree^ from itf 

treat we^ht ; and deficient in point of rai^hness and 
avopr." rCoxe.) 

14. CgtUnej c. A Delaware f^qtumn cider f^mt,, 
and considered a pleasant eating . apfJe, in i^ %$a^ 
scai. The tree, is very productiyi?, s^ an early 
bearer. 

15. Carihome^ ov gilpin^ c /^ This apple is said 
to have been brought from Virginia^ It is highly 
esteemed for its excellence as a table apple, late in 
the spring, and as a good cider fruit. It is a most abun- 
dant bearer, and hangs on the *tree.very late in the 
jaeason. The tree is hsirdy ^ of a handsome, ^open, 
Spreading, and vigorous growth: the fruit i& small; 
the colour a deep red, sometimes a little strealu^ 
with yellow ; the skin of a polished srpoothnes^; 
the torm inclining to oblong. The flesh i^ very 
iirmy yellow, and rich.; not fit for e^ing until mid-' 
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winter/ when it becomes juicy, tender, and finely 
flavoured." (Goxe.) 

16. Giier apple^ c. " The apple propagated 
under this name k highly Esteemed, as a most pro- 
ductive and excellent cider fruit, in the county of 
'Bntkdj and the contiguous parts of Pennsylvaniat. 
The size is midcJUing; ltd appearance resembles 
the vantdevere^ the skin is smooth, a lively streaked 
red : it is a pleasant* table fruit; but is chiefly usied 
for cider. The tree is tall ; the limbs shoot up- 
ward. It is sometimes loaded with fruit, beyond 
any other tree in odr orchards ; requiring great cai-e 
to prevent the branches being destroyed by the 
weight of fruit. It ripens in October and Novem- 
ber." (Goxe.) • 

17. Codling. The codling, called also the Eng- 
Ush codlii]^, is a very fine fruit for pies and stewing, 
and is also a pleasant table apple. It grows very 
large and fair ; the form is ojblong, rather irregular ; 
the skin is ^ bright, though pale yellow, with a fine 
blusb, frequently, towards the sun ; it is somewhat 
pointed tov^ards the blossom end; the stalk short; 
the fte^h white, tender and sprightly. The tree is 
uncommonly handsome, vigorous and fruitful ; bear- 
ing very young, and constantly ; the leaves are laige ; 
it Brakes a fine appearance in an orchard. The 
fruit is fit for stewing from the first of August, but 
does not become fully ripe until the end of that 
month, and continues in season till lute in October. 
It is one o^ the profitable apples for market ; ripen- 
ing gradually, and being very free from rot." 
(Goxe.) 

18. Corlies sweety c. " This is a large, fair apple, 
rather long in shape, of a bright yellow colour, 
smooth skin, a faint blush, and a few small grey 
specks ; the stalk is short, and of a middling thiclc-^ 
ness ; the flesh is coarsely grained, white and sweet ; 
it ripens in Septemberand October, but will keep 
later for cider, for which it is highly esteemed. 
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The tree grows yigoroiiely, with a siogidariy deef^' 
green foliage, and round head : it is a great bearer* 
it was brought from East Jersej.'' (Coxe.) 

19. Cooper's russeting^ c ^ Keeps from Octo- 
ber to May. A natural fruit, produced oa the farm 
of Joseph Cooper, of New Jersey, who believes it 
to be *of Ionian origin ; as the tree, from which he 
Twhen a young man) preserred a g[raft, was an eld 
decayed tree, and the place chi whii^ it grew wte 
originally the site of an Indian village. It is some* 
what dry, but of a pleasant sweetish taste. Thvi 
apple makes most excellent cider : it also is a good 
pe apple, and best when not pared* Pears, boiled 
m russeting cider, with about half sii^ar, make a 
good preserve. The trees bear abunaantiy every 
second year : the limbs spread horizontally, and are 
short. This excellent fruit, being justly esteemed, 
is much propagated by engrafting, in New Jersey.'* 
(Mease^ 

20. Flat aumting^ or hormi MreefiW, from the 
circumstance of its being a favourite of hornets, on 
aooount of its rich, sirupy juice. This is a flat ap- 
ple, thin skin, and of a yellowish colour ; flesh white, 
and juice saccharine and pleasant Rip® i^ Sep* 
tember, and will keep several months. It is doubt* ' 
ful whether this fruit is known out of the county of 
Plymouth. Its origin not ascertained. 

21. Gloucester whiles c ^This apple is of a ' 
middling si^e ; of a shape not very umform, vary^ 
ing from an oblong to a flat form; the colour, when 
ripe, is a bright yellow ; rich, breaking and juicy ; 
of a fine flavour, as a table apple ; and produeii^ 
cider of an exquisite taste. The stalk is of the 
ordinary length, inserted in a cavity of medium 
depth; the crown is moderately deep; the time of 
ripening is about the first of October, after which 
the fruit soon falls, and is fit for cider : it does not 
keep long, but, while in season, is a delicious table 
apple. The tree is very thrifty, hardy and vigo- . 



t^m; of^a re|pilar wi beauliAd foraiy i^veiy pro- 
diiotive< It IS much cultivated In :the lower coai>- 
ties of Vii^inia ; irom whence I procured it, as aft 
dppk of high reputation.'^ (Coxe.) 

22. GoUm pif^n. ^ Keeps from October t# 
Jwuary ; slightly , acid ; yeiUfW on one side, and red 
on the oth^: it is ageod apple, according to Mr. 
Biley^ aiid wi» brought frcMn Ei^land bj WilliaDi 
Fenn. It succeeds best on a sandy soil." 

23. Golden rem%et. ^' A beautiful and excellent 
appie, of a bright yellow tint, marked on the south 
su£» with famt red streaks, and yeUo w brown dots ; 
its flesh is remarkably tender, and of a glossy white ; 
the juice hius the taste and flayour peculiar to pine 
apples, and which is also found in the goldei> pip* 
pm ; when stored, it ripens in December, but attaint 
to perfeetion only in February. The tree has a 
healthy appearance, and is of a middling si^e." 

24. Green everlasting. ^^ Light ^reen odour; 
skin r^BaarkabljT smooth and fair. This apple keeps 
well, until late in the summer, and some Jhaye kept 
j)erfeotly sound more than a year from the time 
they were gathered*" (Mease.) 

25. Grem JVewton pippin^ c ^ It is of a flattish 
form, and green colour, when first gathered, turning 
yeUow in tne sprkig, and is justly esteemed the best 
table apple in Americiu it is supposed to hare 
come originally from Holland, but Mr. Prince sa3PS, 
it cMri^inated in the town of Newton, Queen's coun- 
ty. Long Island, state of New York. In geiieral, 
apples, kept till the sprii^, lose their flaTour, and 
become mealy, but the Newton pippin may be kept 
till June, without losing either its juice or flayour. . 
It is an excellent apple for cider, either alone, or 
mixed with others. Many varieties are raised from 
the seed of it^ of a lai^ size, but different in form 
and cclour. Mr* Riley, of Marcus Hook, says, tb^e 
are two varieties raised at Newton, in Chester coun- 
ty. The flat Movt is much the be^t, and the great* 
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^st fomnen -It k an exceHeat apple ferhooie nee') 
makea a large quantity of cidec, though of a tbiii 
quality. A large long kind, aometinies cniled lady* 
finger, is not so good ; the taste is not so < pleasant, 
and they have a thick skin. This apple is • of a 
beautiful golden colour, in the spring* The tiiees 
of both those varieties grow larger, and are gteat 
bearers. Forsyth remarks, tha't the Newton pip 
pin seldom ripens in England. Mr. Cooper, of 
Kew Jersey, remarks, that the Newton pippin does 
not thrive in a sandy soil.'' (Mease.) 

26. .Grey hause^ c. ^^Mr. Riley, of Marcus Hook, 
thinks this is not excelled hy any for Htaking eider: 
it is of a middling siee, reddish grey coloar, ripe in 
October. Cider is made of it in November. The 
tree bears but every other year, and then is heavi* 
ly loaded. It is a very tender fruit, though late in 
blossomir^. At the time of the formation of th» 
fruit, it is very subject to perish by easterly winds, 
attended by cold rains, which frequ^itly came the 
apples to fall olf in abundance, sometimes to the 
toss of the whole crop ; and, on an average, the tree^ 
does not succeed in bearing a good crop above one 
fourth of the time. It was first discovered by P. 
Roman, in his tpwnship, (Marcus Hook,^ by a na- 
tural tree, that grew close to his house ; hence call- 
ed his hotise tree^ and by some, Roman knights. This 
tree is of a middling size, inclines to grow low, and* 
is short lived. Twelve bushels of these ap^Jes are 
required to make a barrel of cider.'' (Mease.) 

27. Hagloe crab^ c. ** Accoffduig to Mr. Mar-* 
siiall, a gentlema.n in Herefordshire, England, Mr. 
B<:ilamy, produces cider from the Hagloe crab, 
which, lor richness, flavour, and price on the spot, 
exceeds, perhaps, every other fruit liquor, which 
nature or .art have produced He has been ojSfer- 
od sixty guineas for a hogshead, containing one hun- 
dred and ten gallons of this liquor.^' William 
Coxe, esquire, of Burlington, New Jersey, having 
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ytdtiriUied this fruity describes it as fdlow^: ^.Th^ 
fruit, when fullj ripe, has a yellow ground, sti^akbd 
with bright red ; toe size abbut middling | tbeferoi 
round, flat at the ends; the stalk large ; th^fl^dbt 
remarkabljsoft'and woolly, bjUt not di^ ; the> tast^ 
dicid, but higMy flavoured; the quantity ol jiukier 
smaller, in proportion to . the fibrous matteret th^. 
in most eth^r apfdes, requiring nearly one ^|if d 
more of tJt^ci haglQes for a ^ barrel of cider, than o£ 
common .d^mt}- the juice, though uncoitimdoly 
sheer, is sir^ulariy rich; and though the smell of 
the apple k faint, the flatour of the cider is high,; 
and, when (Hroperly manufactured, is very rich* 
The colour of the flesh is pale, but that of tbe- 
cider, dark; it ripens in Ai^ust and September; 
keeps a long time without rotting ; it bears $hmh. 
dantjy- and early; the growth of th§ tr€^ is veiryr 
unCiQmmon; thick stroi^ shdotfi; buds, pesrticularly . 
at the>ettEemity of the branches, very large; the 
the colour of the wood dark ; the size of the tree is, 
sfiialL Tbe'Hagloe is an uncommon floe cooking 
apple ; and from «it^ great beauty and large sizCf 
added to its abundant bearing, is a valuable market 
fruit^ 

38* Harris^ m ajmle^ or long ^em, c " It is of a 
ntoderate size^ am of a rich dry taste, with a tart- 
ne^. that renders its sweetness agreeable and live- 
ly. , It ripens about the beginning of NovenjJber ; 
l^^ps a long time, and answers welt for culmanr^ 
purposes* The cider made from this apple 19 
dear, high coloured, rich, and lively. General 
Washington was presented with a barrel of it, by 
judge Boudinot, of Newark, New Jersey, and he 
declared his preference of it to that made from 
Hughos'3 Vii^inia crab. This fruit originated in 
E^oex county^ New Jersey, where it is now verj 
extensively cultivated. The cider from this fruit 
sells fr6m eight to ten dollars per barrel. Mr. 
Coxe observ^iis ^^ as a more vinous, rich and highly-* 
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flavoured liquor, i prefer the Harrison to the crab 
cider.'' (Mease.) ^ One tree of this kind, thi& 
rear^ (1817,) m an orchard in flseeix countr,'' says 
Mr. Coxe, ^ produced upwards of one hundred 
bushels, eighty-^even of which were gathered, 
when folly ripe ; the others were falten fruit, care- 
fillly measured^ to ascertain the quantity.'' 

29i Harty svo^tine^ c. A small yellow ap^e; 
ripens in autumn, ana isccMisidered'aTahiabte cider 
apf4e, but not very useful for othfer purposes. ' 

30. High4op $weeiim. This tre^, it is believed, 
is peculiar to the old nymouth colony* The first 
settlers, either from choice, or for want of other 
varieties, cultivated it more generally than any 
other apple. It is now much on the decline^ The 
fruit is under the middle size; of a yellowish colour, 

S feasant taste ; but chiefly used for bakinev Mid fer 
rying. It is ripe in August, and is not lof^ pre^ 
served. The tree is remarkable for its lori^ up- 
right stem. 

31. Holmes apple^ C' Was first pJant^d by Z. 
Holmes, esquire, of Kingston, Plymouth county. 
He set in the ground a small sprout, without know- 
ing its qualities, and in the eleventh year he gaither- 
ed from it thirty bushels of apples. It is now 
tmieh admired, and extensively cultivated, in this 
vicinity. The tree bears young, and every year ; 
the more abundantly every second year. The 
fruit is of a middling size ; the skin white, with a 
blush on the sun side. Ripe in November; keeps 
through the winter; has a pleasant flavour; and 
makes -good cider. 

32. Hcflten sweetings c. It is among the eicei- 
lences of this tree, that it flourishes in a thin soil, 
and that it bears remarkably early, and very uni- 
foritaly* ' Ripe in September;- and is an excellent 
fall apple for family use, and for cider of the first 

uality/ It is deserving of general cultivatmi* 
"o account of its origin has been obtained. 
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33. H^hBs^4 Vwgima trab^ e. ^ A nmsil fruit, 
of a light green colour, striped with red, and bf a 
harsh unf^eadaot taste. Origkiated in Virginia; 
and is hi^ly ralued as a cider fruit, as its must is 
less disposed^ from its great acidity, to rise too high 
in fermentatioD^ thau that of any other apple ; and 
it has, be^des, altnosit every other property of a 
cider apple. The trees bear abundantly ; the fruit 
ripens late, and is free from rot of any kind ; the 
fruit is small and hard, and, therefore^ bears the 
Ml frcmi the tree, without bmiaing. . It grinds 
small, and the pulp is remarkably tough, yet parts 
with its juice readily ; and the must runs from the 
press very fine and clear. 

34. Ijady apple. Pomone d'apis. This is of 
French or^n; of a bright red colour next the sim, 
and yellow smd green on the other side. A most 
beautiful little apple, and of pleasant taste. It 
keeps w^ during the winter, and is a much ad- 
mired dessert apple. 

35. Lady jmgetr. A long, taperii^ fruit, of a 
beautiful yellow and red cdour. It is wellflavour- 
ed, and keeps until June. The tree bears abim« 
dantly. 

36. Large ted and green sweeting. Ripens in 
September. A very large fruit, weighii:^ a pound. 
Red, streaked on a yellow ground ; the flesh sweet 
and tender. 

37. Large early harveet ^ Ripens in June and 
July. It is usually ^s large as a middle sized New- 
ton pippin ; of a pale yellow colour, when ripe ; of 
a pleasant acid taste, and answers best for tarts, 
and may be used for that purpose, when no larger 
than a nutlheg; but cutting them in two equal 
parts, without peeling.'' (Mease.) 

38. Loring sweeting. The apple, known by this 
' name^ was brought from the county of Bristol, by 

Mr. £. Lorii^, of Plympton, Plymouth county, and 
is much cultivated ih thjs vicinity. ; its origin, or the 

17 
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imme by wlii<^ it is di8tiDgpi|i6h^ m odi#tk|mili of 
the country, I have not been able to aacertftin. 
The ^uit if large wd fair; of a pale y^loir 
colour ; the flesh is sweety BSfd^ extromaly jpl^Mit ; 
abounding in a rich simpy juicej oad, as a b^kiiig 
apple, it IS of siiperio^r exeelleoqe. It ripens m aii* 
tuoin, and retains its goo^ prppertilMi till Majrcb* 
This fruit ought to be introduced into every or- 
ehakd* 

39. Lm^c yeUaw JVeuHirk pijqnfh-^YeU^ 
Fffnckfiffin afJSTewwrk^ c '' Abounds ^^arJ^T^w* 
ark. New Jersey; an excellent winter apple, of a 
fi^eoiflh colour outside^ rich saccharine tdste, yel- 
K>w substance, and of a higher flavour than the 
Newton pippiD. It is so alMjn.d€|Dt in juice, that a 
barrel of cider has been made frptn SieyeQ bushe}s ; 
but the cider is . not of the first quality. It is taid 
\o h^ye been imported from Fraqce*" (Mease.) 

4^^ Maiden^s blusfh ^ Thi^ is aa apple. of laige 
suoe, and great beauty ; exhibitkg a liyely contrast 
—a yellow ground, with a bright red elieek ; whence 
it derives its name, giyen to it by Samuel AUison, 
^squire, late of Burlington, who first brought it into 
notice : the form is flat ; the skin smooth ; the flesh 
wbit% tender and sprkhtly; remarkably light, and 
fitted for drying, for whiph it is preferred to any ap- 
lie of the seasoii ; the stalk is snprt, and grows in a 
eep hollow, as does the eye : the fruit ripens in Au- 
gust, and co^tioues in perlection till the end of Sep 
tember ; and is fit both for pies and the table. The 
tree is uncommonly handsome, as W:eU as vigfCM'Oitfi 
in its growth $ forming a fine open and spreadii^ 
head : it bears abundantly aod <x>nstantly, and i^ a 
very popular apple in the Philadelphia market?' 
(Coxe.) 

. 41. Michael Henry, '^A wmter fruit; a ku^ 
green apple, much admired for the table^ in Moa^ 
moiith county. New Jersey. It is a sweet, juio^^ 
sprightly and well flavoured apple.'^ 
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^h or^^mated Oil thf§ faror of Mn €rtoJis, near Red 
HodC) m New* York. It is of a yellow coloifr, whe6 
ripe, and resemlofed in flavotir the Ml pippin, <^x*^p 
liii^ k will keep ftbm Nbvfeilri>er fill March. Th^ 
fi^itiCi of the oTtginal tree weighed ^enty^e?ett^ 
otiiKtes.'^ (Mease,) • .^' • ' 

43«^ Morg4mjm>pk* < ^ Ripe in Oetoler.* Sbmitfi^* 
ed bj Samue) Cdes, of ^MoopstoWI^'l^^r^J^l^e 
ftii^^'eaiiii^f pom the late LMbrgan^ >'A^ feasant 
iMi^ng l(p^l€r^*WiU'keep im May.'^ A great be^fi^r.H^ 
(MesiSBi)' ••'■•■ i ' .•..-..* ... Ill 

44. J>tei&mik Mng appU. ^Is a- ^eiy iai^ red^ 
friiit; ripOMii^Oi&tober, and, tvhen'lHeUow^hatf^A 
veiy pleasant ta^i^, atidi i^ generally used as a trin* 
ter apple about Newark, Ne^ ier^y, thbiigb it 
doieg; act 'kee|)t eo widt as some others.'' 

4hi J^mmxki This is a fine red apple,, kaV^ingp 
aoi'agreeeible'flaiTOOr; witl keep souna tffl-lat^ i& 
tbe^ spring, and is mwAi esteemed in Massaohasetti^ 
for its good properties. 

46. • jSTwury apple. ^ I» the size iA the Han^sott 
apple. When first ripe it is of a gireelHfiih ^<d«iir} 
Mt in* the latter part of the winter; it tarns yellow:^ 
It is frequently kept until Jmie ^soA Jiiily,' at4 ^halii 
been kept sound until September. It ori^iiateduv 
a ^ufserr of Jos^ ^Baldwin, at Cranetmrii, Nd w. Jen- 
sey*'' (Meafae^.) • f 

^ 47. PforfMrn^c The winter pearmain k amotis, 
the first cttltirated apples by the fothen of the old 
HyaiMth' colony, and is, . undoubtedly^ of English 
descent.' Many trees of this kind are now suppos* 
ed to be more thin one hundred ^ybars old, and 
^raited trees fromithem produce the gienuine fruit 
m great perfection. The tree is tall and upright^ 
ferming a handsome regular top: it is haray, ancj 
will jftoorish in a light soil. It ia not an early bear* 
Wf but when attained to about twelye years, frooi* 
haying been grafted^' it produces* fiiore abuadantlyj 
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|i^, or {or ewkeryi apd the ci^^ m^de^ fremiti » 
said U>, b# inferiour to notm. Tine afiple is oC a 
ivoderato' 8106 1 fe«r . aad 8ilio€4h ; of a reddiih co» 
li^or, ioteiiaperstd withgrMo aiid yellow ;> tbe fli^hi 
a rich yellow ; the flavour slightly aipmatick^ Wii 
ufManie..; Tbero are two or thre».. varieties' ef 
tw ap^k^ J^t rsytlier of an iofeiiour quality. ' i 

48« i^emiocl^s r^AwiMer^ . Aiai|9e,t£BLii:j|:4Maa0t«> 
flpft^ apde r o£ an.eval, ai^^soili^whft JSat for«M<i 
<]f a reodish colour. It ori^ally came frpca JeH*' 
ISmneek^ lof S^irioefittd tomnsbip^ DeliMaritf couMty. 
The tree giwifs larg^ and i;k very handtom^ia 
fflf^t bearer^ and the fmit is in -great fe|mte.ixi the 
Fbiladelphia marJtet. 

49. Priesthf^ ^fieeffifroflQl)eeeinlM9.toi4pnl| 
efsj^naUy Otthivatad io Buck's county^ PeDO^lMaia. 
A laiige^ 1qi^9 joiey friut, and e£ a spicy; flavoiur; con 
leer red This tree greiws vevy sitraight, aodis «£ 
a handsome shape.'' (Mease.) 

50. Pa^^^hoikf c ^ Is a small red apfJe ; ripe 
^faeut the latter eod of September ; pf dc pUasapt tta» 
viaur^ aad makes good early cider; fot which purpose 
it is generally used about Newark, New Jersey.^ 
(Mease.) . 

.^dX. Pomdmph^ ^This is a laige iakr. affifef* 
very showy ; tne form is flat; the sjwk short^'and 
planted in an> iodepted cavity: the akin is amnoth, 
a pale yellow^ inidiniiig to a ffreen, streaked, with a 
lively red ^, the flesh, of a.yeUowi»h,east9 mixed .with 
a small porliau of green; jtti&yiai«lepi%htlyi)^iQdJi 
fitted &Mr cQokid^ ^ ii^ npens in Ootoberi^ andf leseps^ 
for several monuias ihe.tree is largei vigorous and 
apreadingt" (Gene.) . 

: 58i ^incttc^ple, ^ The tree: is of. large an^r vi- 
gorous growth ; the size of the apple is laii^ ; the 
afaape flat ; , thti skuv when lulfy ripe, is^eUew ; the 
flesh ricK jekkm ai)d juicy : m appwrane^ it eosae^ 
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whit resittUes a lai»e jeUbw Nawton ptf^ia It 
oane cr^io^ly irom toe $tiiteaf New York. Ripem 

53. ;^ieoi9i:4y^. (Siwuatter queen;) ^^The suoeh 
mar queeo is an apple of the DDest quaiky, and its 
appaaianca n unpwaaoMiy beautiful. Tne size k 
laffge ;. tba skki has a fine^ rich^ yellow ground, milt- 
ed with red, handsomely striped and clouded, soana^ 
times in a proportion gi:ieater'tliaD ihe yettow ; the 
bkseom end is .much pointed, and Ml of little fur* 
rows end protuberances ; the stalk is Itmg, im# 
Ranted m a deep cavity, with projections of the 
flesh, acomid the- stalky like the Koman stem; the 
flesh is rich^ yettow, and' hig^y scented ; equidly 
suited for ieatiag[ and stewing. It is not fidly ripe 
until the beginning of August, but can be used tor 
stewing iloiig befoire that, time • the tree is of a very 
lttsnriant*.gro!wth, with lai^e leaTas, and han^og 
bongfas^it. is a great and ebnstant bearer: it is 
Imown hr ihe natne' of -sweets harvest, in many 
parts of New Jersey*" (Coxe.) 



54. RarUon. mve^ingj o. ^Bicb flavour; e^- 
shaped ;. makee good . cider, which keeps weli: 
brought from Rariton, by; Mr. Ogden's father." 
(Mease.) i . . 

55. Red 0verlasting. . ^ Ripe in November ; its 
eohair deep red; k le a small sized fruit, of tolera- 
ble flavKmr ; aod keeps weil till June or July, but 
grows mealy and dry." i(Mease.) 

66. RBdMw^ ^ Was farought, about sixty years 
since^ from Pennsylvania to New Jersey, by the 
modier of Mr. Jos. Cooper, who thinks it is the best 
keeping apple now known. The colour is of a I^ht^ 
sliming red, and of very pleasant smell and "taste. 
Thev hang on well, bemg suspended at the end oi* 
a twig. It somewhat resembles ihe Priestly apple." 
(Miease^) 

57. Red streaky c. ^ Originall v from England ; 
a winter fruit ; keeps well, but shrinks ; of a plea* 
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siat flsivevr; red with spots, and ||eMfd8y l^ts- it 
russet coloured teat' on the lower side« • /!rae tr^ae 
grows straight. When used for pies, tbeyfttsed not 
be pared. The cider^ £poip>tbis applet is'iiiiich ad- 
mired.''. (Mease.) » ». * i . -*»'• 

5i& Rmnbo. FroiB:D6}aiii«re; a fiQe^pfde, of 
the size of the vanderene^ same shape, nd a; high» 
IjF.vakjed. fruit • r  • 

;ii:59.'..fiiKme?^ white crabj c ^^ This ap(4e'Itproairr 
•d. from colonel John Adane,! oif ¥trfliiiifit the ori«> 
^iwd^ree was discovered a- wilding on b» estate 
in Jthe year 1790. . In/ growth^ itresemUec^^the 
Hewses crab ; the leases being: yery delioat^, th^ 
woq4 hard, and thd s^ze of the tree sumfi^ it is an 
early and gr^it bearer er^ry second year: the ap 
pie IS rery small, not larger than the Hewes crahi 
the form is Eoand; the stalk -tbiB^' the skin ^^eUnw^ 
withta small pottioft oS, refeset abpot the stom^ and 
spots -of . red, 6ciitteredx)V8P;it:: the flesii is«riDl:^ dvjft 
and. of a. musky sweetness ; .rough to ihe ta»te,fraiii 
its astringent and fibrouspropertiesy and leading tfail 
pomace . .undisselyed, after.pressingr'tbe Ikjuor is 
remarkably strong f oil a sirupy consistencsel whM 
first made, but becoming*, sji^uladl^ bright hy \ero* 
per fermentation and racking. It will keep>pe8'« 
iectlj Bi^eet, in casks well bunged, and placed, ili a 
GOol.ceUar, through o&r summer montbst the fm^ 
ripens in September and October, aoi may be kept 
without rottiD^, for late dder." (Coae^)'^ - 

60. Rhode Island greening. This is a> fine lai^e 
fair fruit; of a green colour, when first gathered, 
and turns yellow to wandsi spring. The flesh is rich, 

{'uicy, tender and very yeUowi It is a most^xoel- 
ent apple for the. table, in the first pait of< vmh 
tor, and will keep an^ fetinin its flaTour till Mastsh. 
The tree grows rapidly, spreading its luxumnt 
branches very extensively, and indinu^ tonrards die 
earth. It is doubtful whether this is'theeame, or 
a different variety from l^e^ Jersey greeiUng< 
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%h thmiom stem. '^This appto was' &^t f^5pa^ 
gated in the neighbourhood <^ Burlington, New Jer* 
My, wlieFe the or^nal tree is now &tandin^. It i$ 
an (»cefteiit eaiiy wiofter fruity much admired for 
its tender, mild, juicy and agreeable properties:' the 
nim is.miaUf the form roumi; the stalk of sii^lar 
appearance, from a fleshy protuberance of the neigh- 
bouring part, resemblii^ an aquiline nose; whence 
the appfe derives its name : the skin is rough ; the 
€<4oar yeliow, with Mack clouds and dpots: the 
tree is ai hirndsonie and rigorous growth^- with )ong 
eboots, and great fruitfulness : it is in every respect 
desenrii^ of exitensiTe cultiyation." (Coxe.) 

62. Royal pearmmn^ c. ^^ Is a fine large apple ; 
rather flat in its form ; of a rich russet colour, blend- 
ed with red, fa»itly streaked, and dotted with isrpoti 
of russet The skin is rough, the flesh a rich yel- 
low, of a very dprightly taste, and firm in its tex* 
tare : when first gathered, rather tart, but becomes 
both fiweet and tender by keeping : it is a good ta- 
ble apple, and makes excellent cider : the size that 
e( a vandevere : it ripens in October, and will keep 
till February and March : it is highly esteemed by 
the planters in Virginia, whence I procured it, from 
the neighbcHirhood of Richmond: the tree grows 
tall and straight, with ^ luxuriant foliage, and regu- 
lar form, and is a most abundant and uniform bear- 
er. This apple is known in Pennsvl vania, and much 
cultivated, under the name of the Merrit^s pear- 
main.'' (Coxe.) 

63* Royal russet^ or leather coat. ^This is an 
apple of moderate size, and of a flat form: when 
<ripe^ the side next the sun is a rich red, intermixed 
with russet, with spots of white : the flesh is weM 
flavoured, spri^tly and tender ; the stem short and 
thiek, with small swellings in the surrounding parts : 
it is a fine eookkig apjJe ; keeps well ; aixl bears 
abundantly. It was imported from EljDgland, where 
it is highly esteemed as a valuable winter applej' 
(Coxe.) 
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' 64. BosAwnf fmseting, a Thi» id otie of the 
best knowD) and most yalaable fruits in Massacfbo- 
•etts. The apple is rather flat, and the celoar a 
yellowish russet : it is not fit to eat till Febraarf, 
and is yeiy easilj preserved till June, when its 
juice and flavour are peculiariy pleasant The 
trees are the most coustaDt to bear, <aid seldom 
bear so full as to break the limbs ; and the fruit is 
excellent for cider ; and for the table, late in the 
spring. But the trees require a moist sit^tti<Mi, 
and are less likely to thrive well in a dry soil, than 
any other kind of ap^e. They require also more 
jtnanuring and care tnan moet others, or the frait 
will be very ordinary. 

65. Ruchnan^s pearmain, o€ golden pearmmnj c. 
^ Called in New York and East Jersey, the Ruck- 
man's or Dutch pearmain ; and in other places, the 
red rinset ; is a most valuable ap|^e for cider, and 
for family use : the size is middling ; the form ra- 
ther flat ; the skin rough, with a large portion of 
bright russet, mingled with red, towards the sun, 
when fully ripe: the flesh is rich, tender, and 
rather dry : it is a great and uniform bear^ : the 
tree grows luxuriantly, with strong shoots, and a 
close, compact head : the fruit ripens in Novem- 
ber, and keeps well throi^h the winter/* (Coxe.) 

66. Seek no further. ^ This apple is a native of one 
of the eastern states : it is a large fruit ; of round, 
but oblong f<»*m ; the skin smooth, of a yellowish 
green colour ; the flesh yellow, juicy, rich and ten- 
der; an agreeable early winter apple. The tree 
bears well ; the trunk straight and tall, shooting 
into branches upwards, in a handsome and regular • 
form.'' (Coxe.) The seek no JMrfher^ or by some 
called signifinser^ is miK^ cultivated at Raynham, 
isoxxaty of Bristol, where it probably originated. 
From its high reputation, it is now extending, by 
et^raftments, into various parts of Massachu- 
setts.. 



d7, SpitizefAurgh. ^ Keeps fr6m Ntjrember to 
March. There are three sorts: The'Esopus; 
Flushing ; and the Newton. The ' first, of a hght 
red fiolobr, round form, plteasant flavour,' and i^lighfly 
acid. The second is generally larger, and* of ^a 
deeper red colour, covered with small white 
•specks; its form is fetter, and it is of a more acid 
taste than the first. The thii^d species resenibTes 
the second irf taste and colour, but in form is 
much filter. According to Mr. S. De WJtt, 
surveyor general of New YoA, the Spitszefiburgh 
was discovered as an accidental production, in 
the neighbourhood of the city of Albany, and in his 
opinion, may challenge the world to match it. 
The flavour he thinks supferiour to the Newton 
pippin. Mr. Cooper and Mr. Coles, of Moorstown, 
New Jersey, mentioned another kind, called the 
Cane St^itszenburgh, from a family of that nanie 
near Gloucester Point, New Jersey, and which 
they thought superiour to the kinds mentioned 
above." (Mease.j ^ i  

68. Spice apple. " Is a large aiituiinn ap^e, of 
an aromatick flavour, very tender,' and good for 
house use, but will not keep long. It appears to 
•be peculiar to New Jersey." 

69.' Styre^ c. This is the most celebrated and 
extensively cultivated cider apple in England ; and 
is also a good eating apple. The size is abote 
middling; the colour of a pale yellowish white; 
the flesh is firm, and when fully ripe, of a fine fla- 
vour : the cidet*, when produced from a light, rich 
soil, is rich, highly-flavoured, and of a good body ; 
its price in England is frequently fourfold of that of 
common isale cider : the fruit is pale*-rinded, but 
produces a high-coloured liquor. The tree is of a 
singulairly beautiful growth, remarkably besom- 
headed, throwing out numerous straight luxuriant 
shoots, growing upwards from the crown, in the 
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IbrmofawflWw poUai^ i^piog much tom>oAi 
wdf ia deep soiby^rowiag to » great size before it 
liecoipaes t'rui^fuK It ^jt^sao^ ground. By the 
eod of September k is ripe ia Ei^laDd; jp^wrally 
the middle of October, in common yearS|.tl|^ ti|i^ m 
gathenng. By Mr. Koight's eiiperiment, the must 
optweighed all others, e|tcept that of a qew vaiie- 
tj produced hj mixing the Lalhan green pud Siber 
nan a*ab. Marshall states^ tkat nearly one tbkd 
more of Stjre applet is re(|ttired to prodnc^. a 
barrel of oder, pompapre^ with eommpn apnlee/' 
(Coie.) 

70. Summer nwrmain* ^ This is oqe pf the 
iioetf^ fniits pf too season ; frequently pref^rrf4 to 
a finp pear^ The si^ is iniddlingf the f^m ob- 
lopgy unifprfnly regql^r) the ends both deejdy ii^ 
dented ; the colour in the shade is dull red, spme^ 
i^bat strewed, and faintly spotted ; in the sun it i^ 
frequently of a )i?e)y red, Mended with . a neb 
yeUofr: the jqicp is. abundant, until too ripe ; the 
iSesh IS sii^ularly tender; it frequently cracks 
ppen on the tree, and bursts fron» its ovra weight, 
in falling ; it is equally adapted to the table and 
stewipg, and is probably the most popqlar appl^ of 
the season^ which commences with the ax^t of 
4ji%fi&t, and (it bei|^ yery fref frofu rotting) coo- 
tipues through that and the foUQwing months 
7he tree is of ^ moderate size; the head rery 
round and close : it grows remarkably well on 
i^ht and sandy soils," (Coi[^«) 

71. Swaar ap]^ Keeps fron^ Npyember to 
Maroh* A lai|;e, yellow, and- greenish apple, pf 
good favour ; much admired as being a winter 
,tabl^ ^^U ^f si^p^riom: fejcoellence. Tho ^eqs 
bear largely. 

72. &veet greening. A large, handsome ii|)pl^ 
i^ef^mUk^ in pize and fprm, the Rbodp Island 
greeping. Ripens in autumn, and possesses the 
yaluable property of retaining its spundness and fla^ 
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TOiA* tiil f he ttiiddt^ of ^ne. It is an exc^Hent ap 
plcf for baking, and d^s^rres to be more exteii^ivel]^ 
cultirated. iti or^n is uncertain, and it is doubt* 
ful witether this fine fititt is known out of the old 
Plymouth colony. 

79, Tohfmn Reefing. I harfe not been able 
td trstce to Hw briginr tfhis justly afdmired' ap|ife. Ill 
D^nrfmoit^ counfty of mi^tbli where rt i« beii 
kndwn, it h b^Id tA mixtM estimattcm ft^ ftrisStf 
use dterii^ fhe atitti^n; and thrx)u^ the winter! 
The^ fftiit is above* tb6 midiBe size, yellotf , with t 
smalf bluish stripe otk one sidi^ : it is jaicy, and th^ 
ftavt)urplfeasstnf. 

74. Pdndevere, t: * PottoerltcafFeW stfefcub§; 
J* Wiftll known' and niost exttellertf eating fruit ; 
j^le^a^arit, and i^prightly acid, joined witft a sWeetisH 
tasWr, arid^ much preferred for "pies and saucesi 
Urtforttanat^ly the ti-ees hare greatly failed* of fat€f. 
Oh a rich heavy soil; they are' subject to the bJtter 
rot; ott a hght s6it, ri6t bo much so. Mr. Riley, 
of Marcus Hoc^' satys,' this apple originally cam*^ 
from WilmifigtOT, Delaware, toawai^ called 'ilftelrtf 
farmer who raised itl'* (Mease.)* 

75. VarSv^nMe^'ot gtmniwinkk^ c. ** Isalar^e,* 
red, and rery sw^et apple; rich fasti^, ahd fih^ 
ilaTH>Ur: ripef^feopt Ae miade of October; wherith*^ 
fruit falls, and decays so rapidly that it is difflculff to 
preserve tfiftjlagBj^Ie till Jhe -proper timi^ for makii^ 
first rate ^i(S9n These* apples answer best, when 
mixeif with half their quantity of the Harrison ap- 
plei Cider made from this apple alone^ resembles 
unfermented metheglin, and mtist remain in the 
barrel until the next summer, when it will fine. 
The tree originated in the orchard of Thomas 
Williams, deceased, according to Mr. Hillyes, of 
Orange ; but Mr. John Og(kn, of Newark, says, 
he was told the first graft was taken from a tree 
belonging to an old lady, Mrs. Van Winkle Pove- 
shon.'* (Mease.) 



.,,76. Wine twpk, c ^^ An qqcommpidy Ui)B;e,fa]r9 
l^ajQK^P^iQy re^ i^p^^* The form is round ; flat at 
tim ends : the skin is a lirelj red, streaked and spot- 
ted with a small portion of jellow; the stalk wd 
freqtMatly of a msset colour ; both ends deeply iui- 
dented ; thc^ stalk very short : the t«rte is rich find 
jg^asant ; an admired table iruit, and exodUnt for 
990^11^ 1^ well as for cider: .it. i^ipeps in OctolMa«v 
ti^.keepa well through the fi|Il and winter. The 
trw. is uocomifionly large and handsome;; thetlearei 
SfiifiU i ,it tbears . ahoedantly ; from it^ spreading 
fprm itdoeas fiot require much trimpaii^: it i»pr(>* 
bably as slJeable an apple as any sold in thf^ rhi* 
If^ielphia r market* In the state and cq|ip(y:; of 
JDelaware^ it is^ caUed the Hays winter ; sind in one 
l^ace in Kaw Jersey, the .fine wint^r^ and lai|[^ 
winter red. I haTe-been informed, that the ori$gi* 
f^i 4^i|)tivator of this apple made admirable cidi^f 
1^ tlfrowii:^ aborts one ahorel full of sandy loaoi 
ii^tp: cupressii^ whiqh had aEi.,efiect in lesseniiig th(^ 
a^jff4^^y^'ai|d mftde a deary s^eet liq^QIv by this, no* 
^. ii^jode pf finiog^'' j(CQXet) . 

77* Wine sc^ c» ^.An^autumn fruit, of a.deep 
Fi^, o^qloiir,. an4 ^PWeet, t^V^t,i;)ot spr^htly ta^e; 
opi^jj^^ f^celleat ddpr, whidi is (Mseierred br scnom 
^l^^j^.of xhi^ i^d streak, cultiv^^ by p^n^idt 
(j;d<^^.pf Mppf^town^ New ^ersej^^f)^^ 

^ip\fi V will ^e|^,. tul: hfurvest ; mkkM>good cider, 
mi^ apswersffor. family ;u9e. Mr. J. O^jden's father 
tqplk the sci^^ frooi an old. tree, of J. Johnston's, a^ 
Connecticut farms,.ftfty years ago.'' (M^tase.) 
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• I HA VB now) the satisfftotioii of oreflexiting> the most 
aniple and approwd rufes a»d diraeliow sdatii^ to 
the wqfyoftent art of manii&ottBriDg and: preterviag 
that TalnaUe aad salubriow beverage, toe pproduM 
of our Mchaitfa. The iiaportance of the aubJMl 
wiU iai4fy the esiteot and miiuttMieaB of deitad 
which oteupjr the foUowii^ P^^ ^^ ^^ ^ In^ped 
the reader will find them, m the perusal, intereat** 
kig and profitable. ^ . . « ^ 

^ ^ The ,yakie> of fruits, for the .mawtf agture fii eldar, 
may be judged of from the speetfiekgraril^ of ttmis 
espre$0ed .^iees. The best c^r and perrji ma 
made froiQ those apples and peafa Ibat afford i ibm 
deB9€«t.juiQes;taiid« ccHamriseQ bejtween'differeiit 
fruits meiy be made with tolerable aeoutwipr^ fafr 
ptun|^[^ them together ibtei a saiiiurated soh^cfi of 
salt) or. ^ 9t^ow soltttiop of Bvfgpa^i those itl^t fink 
4#cMpeieft^ will smp^ the richest juip^^^ 
. Th« fir^t authnritjof wbi^h Tavfol mpel^ is^te 
be fonddinpape^on a^cnbm^^by the Massadin- 
setts society tfpr pwrnotio^ agirwiiUuns, vol* u 






' "OF^MAKINGANDMANAOil^G CIDER. ' ' 

. ^Tjoa^ tl^ c^pW W oipir coimtty, we obtain a 
beirerage inghly u$eiuL The wines of other coun- 
tries dio. Qot diner mor^; in equality, than the cider of 
ours* And ,much of t^s difference arises from im- 
proper management, either in grinding the apples, 
or, what is more common, putting the must or juice 
into foul ca^ks, and neglecting or mismanaging it 
while fermenting* Mr. Marshall asserts, tnat a 
gentleman in Herefordshire, (England,) Mr. Bella- 
inj, pixiduces cider from an apple called the Hagloe 
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crahy which, (» richoess, flarour aod ^ame m t\tk 
8|M>t, exceeds perhapseireiy <Ahi^x ^rait liquor, wbicb 
natwe <Nr art nare prollttced. H« hair been <^red 
sixty guineas for a hc^shead of one bundred acid tefi 
jMltoM4if lbi»iiqiior^ Thii9 w« see hewci^pafafo th« 
mt frofiS' ^ apnte^ tiim is itf i«ii^^ Wm 

«M* fa#«iirad wwi'the ofaBswatioM tit a ffmtl k mMl 
IMMding fltttr Pliiiade^lMr en tke makii^ited ift^ 
asMofiK eidett, and- hw diieotiotis to^ pr«mtim^tb« 
Mdbs»tbat biMrehMA utad for eidar. I^^he^im 
ikimt' ^ it WMld be to bldejpinrpci^ at ptees^^^W 
si^ fiaaeh o» the kin^of iriHt €«pabli» ai y i eld a ^ 
the best cider, jet it maj be premi# td'^ iiM f Mlhi i i 
rtWte» awat WM M>s af ii#n9, ^and' ghre ttiMi^d^placJe acM 
eoA&D# to^ thak* respeetiire merits. The wwmt: tm^ 
mti aaMd tlMi^paii^ apple, kaiiqueaeieiii^^l^^theHilfr 
«i«fMftwebMr«^ tW hMse apph^ sMtoM^ sbei^^ 
tbef^b<Ahi]fialdc V€flP7 sweet iMst^ and edife^^fuaafl^ 
IfS s^indfieaify iMs^iepthait «ha« of anpf otl^ ipyisfy 
The j^wton} pip^ Tieldft tto arast fiNre frcn» tll# 
fidM* pontcev^ ai«di idmough not to H<!h,^#ott» that 
aircmnstance, femeirtrisora inKMki«at^j^siid%aM«h* 
est'fiae k> the caskl - 'the S^itszenbav^ aa^peaf^ 
mmn* h ib not tmk ^rnvti^ ijie ^E^cter appteij bfN^aiiifie 
they setd6tf i!^fd a^ililisit'4tfM will bear^lifi^^ 
^on, except the season be uneommoidg dry^ at the 
trees very old* The largest and finest fruit grows 
' en fomg trees, and in moist seasons, and th^se yiM 
the greatest quantity Af cid^r. ®ld'1iree» and dry 
^asdns affoi^ a smaller fruit, highly- flayo«rred,'atid 
less juicy. The vanderrere is little better ttate gbbd 
watefT cider. If it be ^rmented', it rery isodn he- 
earner acid^ and' if hot f^ferm^nted, becomes ropji 
The red' streak, the cockgigee, and the royal 'wildff^i 
so famous in En^ldiid and Ireland, are no^ known 
here, bat the Virginia crab *well ettou^ 'supplies 
the tdace of them all. This aptJe deserves every 
possible attention, as its must is less di£^)0i9ied, from 
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Ub gptsrt aoidit^t to rine . tw 2Kh in fermeatatiM, 
ttutfi that of any ayj4e J(9q va &ere« Were tliere 
na otber advaotBigti^ tiw fiMmpLe one would render 
it ex^eediegly vauiable to the comm&a £ftriMr) who 
will bo hardlj broiig^ht to pay attmtioD to the moe 
ofVuratioD o£ feriiifiiitiqg the sweelw ihiita ; bat k 
haaaloioat^Tery othergood propertjof acidw tipfi^ 
The trees bear abwdartly^ the fnat ripeBs late, aad 
i» free from r^ot of any kuid ; the fruit is smaU aai 
bard) asd' therefore bears the fall from the tree 
without bruisiqg* It grinds mqaU, and the pulp is 
raosarkably tough, yet parts with its juioe readily. ; 
hence the must ruos from the press v^ry fine. It 
would be giUQg beyond my pr^ient object, to say 
much more of this ap|4e ; yet I canuot forbear ob* 
apryio^, that being acid, it will bear to stand in the 
pumioe longer tMB any sweeter appjkv This faet 
deserves moite attention than is commonly giren to 
it ; and if the Ume and occasion woidd admit, I shouUl 
induls^ myself in speaking laigely on it/ 

^ As the inquiry is how to ooake the 6a9l cid^r^ 
there 9eed not an? thing be said of imperfect fruity 
or that which &m from the tree early in the seai* 
son, as they cannot be api^ied to this (Nirposo ; the 
September gab beating oown such great quaotiues 
of apples, tempts the farmer to use them with those 
that continued longer on the tree. But where this 

Sade happens early, the effects are fatid to the c^ 
er : for, ^ they are made up immediately, the fer- 
ttientation rises.too hi^h, in consequence of the too 
great degree. oi* heat m tbe air; and this evil is in- 
cseased by the imperjfect and gre^t quantity of juice 
C<mtained in the fruit i. if they remain unground, 
they become insipid, especially those which lay oa 
the ground under the trees; and if gathered in 
heaps,, they are disposed to rot. To make the best 
cudor, you mwt have sound fruit, gathered late in 
the season, in dry weather, after the middle of Oc- 
tober, if possible. They should lay in large heaps. 
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corered from the dews and rab, about frarteen 
days ; in which the j heat, and throw off a great 
proportion of their indigested and insipid water, and 
ripen more uniformly tnan while on the tree. 'Kiey 
must not be ground wUle they ar^ wet, ekher frcnn 
the rain, the dew, or from the moilrture thrown out 
by the heat produced by their layii^ together. 
The 6ner the apple is ground, the more it will 
yield. If the mill is well fitted, it crushes the seed, 
and gii^es a {Peculiar aromatidk bitter to the must, 
' which becomes more and more distinguishable as 
the cider is loiter kept. Some prefer this flaToui^; 
others dislike it, not dfeti^^ishii^ it from the bit- 
ter of the rotten apples, although rery d^rent fitAn 
that pungent bitter, both in taste on the palate, ntid 
effietts in the stomach. If tftraw is used infermitig. 
the cheese for the press (cloth made of hair is best, 
'but very expensive) it must be dean from rust ; fm- 
tfa^re is no licj^uor which more reacMly imbibes and 
betrays ofiensive tastes than cider. Too hard press- 
'ing on tha chMs^, before it is sufiiciently closed, 
presses out the pulp with the must, and it i^ iff ati 
cases necessary to return the first running on to the 
teheese, until you perceive it free from pulp. If 
•you choose a pale otdto, the pumice must ne press- 
.^ as soMi as possible from the mill : the colour is 
-tftised h-j reposing it longer, and in greater sur^^ 
'to the air. The aptness in cider to imbibe foreigii 
^tastes, renders an exact attention to your vessels of 
grMt importance. New vessels, made of seasotieQ 
oak, do very well ; but those that have been used 
are better, provided they be kept sweet and cieait. 
To' %^tX th», when a cask is empty, rime it with 
cdd water immediately, otherwise the lees will sour, 
and fix an acid that can hardly be removed ; and if* 
loi^ continued, dries* on the staves so hard as to re- 
quire much labour in scrubbing it off: in this case, 
it should be white^washed with lime, and after a 
few days washed again ; when it is rinsed psrfn^iy 
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.di&n with cold water, pour into a hogshead at least 
six gallons of boiling water. Roll and shake the 
water to every part of the cask, so as to heat it on 
all sides. Then pour out the water, and lay your 
cask exactly bung-hole downwards, the water run- 
ning clear and entirely off; the heat in the cask will 
dry it perfectly. In this state, bung it up as care* 
fully as if filled with your choicest liquors, and it will 
remain perfectly sweet, and fit for use in the fol«^ 
lowing season. It is best, however, to inspect each 
cask before you fill it This is done by fixing a 
candle to a wire three feet long, and letting down 
the candle through the bung*hole into the cask ; 
you can then see every part of it on the inside as 
distinctly as on the outsiae. If they are clean, it is 
best not to rinse them with water. It may appear 
singular to you that so much is said on a case that 
is plain to every one ; but believe Ine, you may take 
ten times the trouble in another way, and not effeo 
tually cleanse your v^^sels ; and unless they are per- 
fectly Sfveetj it is impossible to have good cider. 
The must, or juice of the apple, being obtained, the 
first object is to clear it of pumice : the second, to 
produce a fermentation to your palate and purpose. 
^^ The most expeditious mode of doing the first 
in the great way, is by putting the must in large 
open vessels, there to stand until the first appear^ 
ance of fermentation.* This comes on sooner or 
later, from circumstances too various for our present 
consideration at large. It may serve the purpose to 
consider the operation, as dependent on the degree 
of heat in the air at the time : perhaps sixty hours 
is long enough to be wished for. Durii^ that time 
the heaviest of the pulp sinks to the bottom; the 

* Hogsheads, or even barrels, answer very well with a bead 
out, where there are plenty of casks ; but it is as well done ia 
the caskfi you intend to ferment in, provided you attend to the 
iirit appearance of fermentation at the bnnghole, and remore the 
pulp entirely out of the caskw 

19 
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larger and lighter parts rise to the surface, where it 
remains until the fermentation begins ; but the fer-^ 
mentattoB would involve great part of the pulp, both 
from above and below, into the body of the liquor,, 
and increase the fermentation beyond our controL 
It must therefore be removed before this eifect be 
produced. Soon after the fermentation begins, the 
coverii^ on the top of the must cracks and separates, 
when there is not ^ moment to be lost betore you 
draw it into your casks, leaving the pulp behmd* 
In this cask it undergoes the fii*st of tlie fermenta- 
tion for eight or ten days; but before this mo^^ 
difficult part of the art of making the best dder can 
be well understood, there are so many points to be 
considered of, that I have always hesitated to give 
my opinion of it, from a certainty that the subject 
woula become tedious beyond sufferance. There 
are, however, a few obvious principles of great imr 
portance, which may be borne with. 

^ Cider requires a very gentle fermentation, and 
ought to be confined between forty-four and forty- 
eight degrees of heat (by Fahrenheit'is thermome- 
ter.) Musts, of all kinds, increase their heat by fer* ' 
mentation* . Liquors, of all kinds, will not be colder 
than the air in which they stand. It is easy to 
comprehend, if these are facts, the impossibility of 
making ^ooi2 cider^ when the medium neat of the 
day exceeds forty-eight degrees. I say the fneditcm 
heat of the day, necause our best cellars being fil'ty 
degrees of heat in the latter end of October, ren* 
ders them, generally, unfit for fermenting cider, and 
involves a necessity of having your first fermentation 
above ground, where the heat of the day will have 
its effect Hence the known fact that cider fer- 
ments most kindly in the shade, on the north side of 
your buildings, wherever the cool nights of the fall 
reduce the medium heat of the day below forty- 
eight degrees. During the first f9rraentation above- 
mentioned, attention must be given to it, that, in 
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case of rish^ above forty-eight degrees, it should 
be racked off early in the morning, (before sunrise, 
if the weather be warm for the season;) this rack- 
ing checks the increase of heat occasioned by the 
fermentation: but in late made cider there is sel<» 
dom a necessity of racking in less than eight or ten 
days ; at which time there will be a considerable 

J[uantity of lees fallen to the bottom of the cask, 
rom which the cider should now be remoyed. 

" If the air in the cellar be fallen to forty-sijL de- 
crees, or below, you may place the cider in it, lear* 
mg, however, the windows and doors open in the 
night, until the air becomes as low as forty degree«, 
{the heat, in my judgment, best for cider during the 
winter, provided it could be had without artificial 
heat, which is too difficult to manage, to be applied 
in cellars.) 

" The earlier made cider, checked in its fermen- 
tation by water from time to time, becomes sootf 
fine, and is a very pleasant drink. That made later, 
and checked in the same manner, with the propor- 
tion of one fourth water, is soonest fine, and, durii^ 
the winter^ is not bferiour to the best cider unmix- 
ed. 

t «« During the whde time of fermentation the casks 
must be kept full, so that the yeast, pulp gas, *or 
whatever you please to call that matter wnich rises 
in fermentation, may be thrown out of the cask, and. 
not return into the liquor : for if it does, it operates 
as yeast, renews the fermentation, and will destroy 
the cider. 

^ In about fiv« weeks after the first racking, it 
should be again racked, taking care to draw off 
none of the lees. The bungs may be teft^ out' .a 
month longer without any ill consequence, or at most 
laid lightly on the bung-hole, when it may be pro- 
per, if the fermentation is ended, to bung it down ; 
in a few weeks it will be fine spontaneously, provid- 
ed the fermentaticM) ha« been well conducted. If 
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any part of the process has been injudicious, or un^ 
avoidably wrong, and the cider be not fine bj the 
20th or 25th of February, it should be forced 
with isinglass. But let me warn you not to at- 
tempt fining it after the 20th of March, unless your 
cellar be uncommonly secured from air. For the 
spring will as certainly produce a motion in your 
cider, as blossoms on the trees ; at whiph time glu- 
tinous finii^, retaining the air produced or separat- 
by this new fermentation, will be either retained 
from falling down in the cask, or borne to the sur- 
face of the liquor. Three staples of isinglass^ dis- 
•olved in cider, is sufficient tor a hogshead. It 
should be pulled into small pieces, and covered with 
cider in an earthen vessel, adding a quart of cider 
to it every six hours, till it is dissolved ; stirring it 
frequently. When dissolved, which it will be in 
two or three days, strain it through a coarse cloth ; 
add a gallon or two of cider, and pour it into the 
cask, * stirring the whole together with a stick. 
Leave the bung out ; it will generally fine in four or 
. five days. It must not remain above ten or twelve 
days at most on the finings ; if you do not bottle it, 
it* must be racked again mto other casks ; the bot- 
tles must be dry ; three drops of water will destroy 
a bottle of cider, after it has been well fermented^ 
more effectually than a pint will before it is fer- 
mented. 

^ In corking cider, or other weak liquors, no wa- 
ter should touch the corks ; dip them in cider the 
moment in which you drive them ; they will drive 
the easier for this. If cider is to be kept in casks 
after May, early in the spring corer the bungs with 
rosin, or cement of some kind : to do this, open a 
ipile hole while the cement is laid on; otherwise 
ho art can cover the bung effectually : the air from 
within will force up the cement through the small- 
est passage, and disappoint a thousand attempts to 
fill it up : when covered, and the cement cooled. 
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make tlie cask tight hj driving an oaken ilpile into 
the hole. Inferiour cider, for the haryest field, is 
kept by adding a gallon of cider brandy to a barrel. 
The method I have directed above, produces a fine 
sweet cider^ retaining the taste of the apple.. More 
frequent racking weakens the body and preserves 
the sweetness; fewer rackings, and laying long on 
the lees, renders it harsher and more heady. If 
cider be well yhrmmted in due time^ j6u may freetei 
it down to any strength ; taking care to draw it off 
before a thaw comes on* If cider be imperfecdy 
fermented, the spring produces the fermentation 
anew, and it will aestroy itself, unless preserved by 
di^illed spirits, or by brimstone, which last is too 
offensive to be used.'' 

The following is extracted from Willich's Do- 
mestick Encyclopedia. 

^ The apples should remain on the trees till 
they are thoroughly ripe, when they ought to be 
gathered with the hand, in dry weather, that they 
may bejprotected bpth from bruises and from moi&* 
ture. They are are then to be sorted, according 
to their various degrees of maturity, and laid in 
separate heaps^ in order to sweat; in consequence 
of which tbey greatly improve. This practice^ 
however, appears to be useful only for such fruit 
as is not perfectly ripe, though some recommend it 
as being proper for all appes. The duration of 
the time of sweating may be determmed by the 
flavour of the fruit, as different kinds require va- 
rious lengths of time; namely, from eight or ten 
days to six weeks. The harsher and more crude 
the apples are, the loiter it is necessary that they 
should remain in a sweating state, and not only be 
well dried, but the rotten parts carefully pared, 
before they are exposed. 

^ The utility of the sweating practice is acknow- 
iedged in all the cider countries, though various 
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aiethods hare lieen adopted in fc^win^ it ; as the 
apples are piled uri either io the open air, or under 
cover in bouses, in the South-hams^ a middle way 
has been adopted, to avoid the fermentation occa- 
sioned bj piUng them up in houses, and which we 
i^BCcmifiiend as the best, and most rational. Heaps 
^f fruit are raised in an open part of the orchard, 
iwheiie, by meaos of a free air and less beat, the 
desired maturity is gradually eflGact^d, with anin^ 
eonaiderable waste of the juice and decay of the 
fhnt, which thus becomes almost totally divested 
^f t^soddity . And, though a few apples will n^ 
etdn in this manner, they are still fit for use : ail 
«if them continue plump and full iof juice, and 
heighten in a considerable degree the fcolour df the 
liquor, without imparting to it any disagreeable 
«i^tl or taste. . 

^ The fruit is then to be ground till the rind loid 
icerBels are well bruised; a process which will 
io6ns]derably improve the. flavour and strength of 
the liquor^ when it should be allowed to stand a 
-day or two in a large open vessel. It is next 
pressed between several hair-cloths, and the liquor 
neoeived in a vat, whence it is iiemoved into casket, 
whkh ought to be placed in a cool situation, or in 
.the free air, with their bung holes open. These 
casks ai^ to be aedul^wsly watohed, tiU the cider 
dmpsfene^ when it is to be immediately racked off 
from the lees into other vessels. The first t€uking 
is a ibost important operation ; as cider, which is 
-sufiisred to become foul again, by missing the first 
iopportunity of racking it when fine, will never be- 
soome what is called a jmme liquor. After the 
^ear part has been racked ofi^ a quantity of lees or 
•dregs remams, which, when filtered throi^h coar^ 
linen bags, ^rields a bright, strong, but extremely 
flat liquid: if this be added to the. former portioD, 
4t win greatly contribute to prevent fermentation, 
an excess of which will make the ckler tbiR 
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aiid acid. To avoid sucfa an accident^ the casks 
should neither be entirely filled, nor stopped down 
too close ; and if the whole incline to ferment, it 
ought again to be racked. This latter opera- 
tion, however, should, on no account, be repeated, 
unless from absolute necessity } as every rucking 
diminishes its strength. 

^ When there are no siffns of any farther fe]> 
mentation the casks should be filled up with qider 
of the best quality, and the bung hde nrmly closed 
with rosia 

^^ This method of making cider is that chiefly 
followed in Herefordshire. Considerable quanti- 
ties of this liquor are also made in Devonshire, 
where the^ process varies but little from that pur- 
sued in the county befpremeutioned. Several far- 
mers, however, instead of rackii^,^^ it with isin- 
glass steeped in white wine, dissolved over the 
fire, and then boiled in a quantity of the liquor in-% 
tended to be fined : in this state, it is added to 
that in the casL Others, instead of dissolvii^ the 
isii^lass over the fire, digest it in white wine for 
the space of four or five weeks, during which time 
it acquires the consistence of a jelly ; a quantity of 
this being beaten up with some of the liquor, the 
whole is worked into a froth, and mingled with the 
rest. As soon as the cider becomes clear, it is 
drawn, or bottled ofi^ as occasion may require* 

^ Those who are anxious to pre{>are good cider, 
ought diligently to watch every change of the wea- 
ther, however slight ; as the least neglect, at such 
times, is often detrimental to many hogsheads. In 
summer the danger is much greater than in winter. 
There is, however, scarcely any distemper inci^ 
dent to this liqwcn-, which may not, by a timely ap^ 
plication, be easily remedied. If it become some«- 
what tart^ about half a peck of good wheat, boiled 
and hulled in a manner similar to rice, may be pu| 
into each hogshead, which will effectually restore^ 
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it ; and also contribute to presenre it, when drawa 
out of ODe cask into another. Such a remedy is 
doubtless far preferable to that odious custom prac- 
tised bjr too manj cider merchants, who put animal 
substances into their liquors, namely, veal, pork, 
beef, mutton, and eyen horse flesh, for the purpose 
of fining them. This singular expedient, though 
sanctioned by the usage oi ancestors, we think it 
our duty to reprobate ; because it is fraught with 
mischieyous effects on the constitution of those, who 
are doomed to drink the cider thus adulterated. 
By allowing a small quantity to standSn an open 
yessel for two or three days, in a warm room, the 
fetid exhalation of the liquor will easily discoyer its 
ingredients. 

^ The best cider is that made from a red-streak 
apple, grafted upon a gennet-moil stocL These two 
varieties of the apple tree agree well together, and 
their trunks seldom canker, as others are apt to do, 
•specially when the former is grafted on crab 
trees. The fruit of the red streak, obtained from 
the former combination, is always larger and mild- 
er ; and when ripe, not only most delicious eating, 
but also affords a mellower liquor than the same 
fruit produced by the latter mixture.'' 

** There have been," says Dr. Mease, (Dom. 
Ency.) " numerous receipts published to make ci- 
der, some of which have occasioned considerable 
losses. A few general and important rules will be 
giyen for insuring good cider, and afterwards some 
particular directions, founded on experience.' . 

^^ 1. The first and indispensable requisite for mak- 
ing good cider, is to choose perfectly ripe and sound 
fruit. Farmers, in general, are yery inattentive to 
these points, but it is utterly impossible to make 
good cider, unless they be attended to. 

^^2. The apples ought to be hand-picked, or 
caught in a sheet, when the tree is shook. When 
they fall on the ground, they become bruised, and 
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* * 

agi i4 Iteqtt^ntiy happens that they remain for some 
hours before pressing : the apples are apt to corii- 
tnuhicate a bad taste to the liquor from the bruis- 
ed part. 

"S, Aftfet hating sweated, and before^ being 
afrbtfnd, the apples sh^btild be tvipetl, in order to 
temeve a clatramy moisture which covers them, 
and which, if permitted to retnaiin, would impove- 
rish thfe ciden 

" 4. Tt he practice above noted, to press thfe 
*pumice in^ hair-cloths, is certainly much preferabte 
to thl^ cdmmon Am^.rician custom of enclosing it id 
bands of straw; because the straw, when heated 
k the mow o^ safck, gite« thfe cider a bad taste. 

•'S. After the cider has run froiii the press, it 
bas becfn directed to sWain it through hair sievefe 
^bitoa targe open rat, ivhich \^ill contain a whdte 
wa^ttlg, or M much as can be pressed iti onfe day. 
When thii cider has remained m this vat a day, pt 
"^(Hiilstiine^ l^s, according to the ripettess of thi 
fruit of which it. has b^eri diade, and state of the 
it&mhet, the puthicfe, or grb^^r part§ of the piilp, 
#flt Vi^e to the t6p,^nd in a fdvr houi^. Or after a 
S^y-^^ two at furthest, Will grow very thick, and 
whtett little white bbbbles break tht*6'ugh it, draiV' 
ft oiT through a cock of- faucet hole, wit fiin three 
indites from thfe bottoni, and the lees may quietl;^ 
tciniliio behind. This operation is of great iiiipoi^ 
fahce, as the sintin;* of the feculent mattfet would 
gl^tly ihjure thfe hqtiot. 

• '«« 6. On draX^'ing off the cider from the vat, it 
ietvtst be tunned into clean casks, and closely Watfeh- 
edj'to preveht'the fermentation; when, therefor^, 
white nubbles, as mentioned above, are perceived 
At the bung-hole, rack it again immediately ; aftet 
which it will probably not ferment lintil March, 
#hen it Inust be racked off as before, arid, it pos- 
sible, in clear weather. 

20 
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^7* It is af frre^t consequence to prevent tlie 
escape of the carhonitk acid^ or fixed air, from cider, 
as on this priuciple all its briskness depends. To 
effect this, various expedients have been contrived. 
In the state of Connecticut, v?here much cider is 
made, it is a eommoa practice to pour a tumUer of 
alive oil into the bung-hole of every cask. Upon 
the same principle we have lately faieard of a man, 
who boasted that he had drunk brisk beer out of 
the same cask tor five years, and that his secret 
was to cover the surface of the liquor with olive 
oil. Dr« Darwin also says, he was told by a ffeo- 
tieman who made a considerable quantity of eider 
on his estate, that he procured vessels of strol^r 
construction than usual, and that h^ directed the 
apple juice, as soon as it was settled, to be bui^ed 
up close, and that though he had had one vessel or 
two occasionally burst by the expansion of the fer- 
menting liquor, yet that this rarely occurred^ .and 
4hat his cider never fuled to be of the most excels 
lent quality, and was sold at a great price. 

^ To prevent a succeeding fermentation, put in 
a handful of powdered clay; and to preserve i^ 
add one quart of apt^e brandy to each barrel. 
£very cask must be filled up and closely iMinged. 

^8. .When care has been taken to prevent the 
precipitation of the feculent matter wnich rises in 
the cider, good liquor will generally fine without aj> 
tificial means ; but sometimes it is necessary to fine 
after the last racking, when the abovemeqtionied 
article has been found to answer very effectually, 
if used in the following way. For a barrel, cut 
one ounce of isinglass fine, put it into a pint of war 
ter, stir it frequently, and make a thick jelly. Di- 
lute this with cider, strain and mix it well with the 
liquor in the cask, by means of a long clean stick. 

^ The editor has known an ounce of orris rooU 
in powder, give a pleasant flavour to cid^r. 
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^ A fri^od directs eider to be bottled in Julj, to 
fill the bottles within two inches of the top, letting 
them stand twelve hours open before corking. Use 
strong porter bottles, and the best velvet corks. 
The bottling should be done in clear weather. 

^ For the following communication on the mak- 
ing and fining of cider, the editor is indebted to Jo- 
»ejA Cooper, esquire, of New Jersey. 

^ * Cider is an article- of domestick manufacture, 
which is, in my opinion, yrorse managed than 
any in our country: perhaps the better way to 
correct errours is to point out some of the princi- 
pal ones, and then to recommend better plans. 

^ ^-Apples are commodly collected when wet^ 
and thrown into a heap, exposed to sun and rain, 
until a sourness pervades the whole mass, then 
ground, and for want ol a trough or other vessels 
sufficient to hold a cheese at a time, the pumice is 
put on the press as fast as ground ; and a large 
cheese is made, which requires so much time to 
fimsh and press off, that ia fermentation comes on 
in the cheese before all the juice is out ; and cer- 
tain it is, that a small quantity of the Juice pressed 
out after fermentation comes on, will spoil the 
product of a whole cheese, ii mixed therewith. 
When either of the above errours will spoil'cider, 
we need not wonder at the effect of a combina- 
tion *of the whole, as frequently happens. As I 
have very often exported cider to the West In- 
dies, and to Europe, and also sold it to others 
for the same purpose, without even hearing of 
ai^' spoiling; and as it is my wish to make the 
productions of our country as useful as possible, 
I will give an account of my method of making 
this valuable liquor. 

^ ^ I gather the apples when dry, put them on a 
floor under cover, and have a trough lasge enough 
to hold a cheese at once, and when the weather 
is warm, I grind them late in the evenings spread- 
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cjder will thereby be eoidched, and a fine ambef 
cplppr ki it be produced : aad here it may b^ re^ 
marliffid, that the loiter a €ho$9e lies afttt Jm^f 
grmmdj btfort pressings the better ^or the eid^ry pto^ 
vided it escape Jmneixtatwn uptii tbe peeifing is 
Qompleted. The followii^ experiiqeat witt repder 
this erident i-^Brvis^ 9 tart aj^e on ppe ^id^y 4uiiidl 
let it lay until brown : then taste the ym^ <f%S«aeh 
partf and i^ will be found that the j«iice> oH |]i^ 
qruised part is sweet and rieb: ^9 n swat^t wd 
tf)rt apples are ground togetb^r^ and piit imf9t^ 
dktely on the press, the liquor which tb^y pro^ 
duce will have the taste of both kinds of fruit ; but 
if permitted to lie until the pumice become bxown^ 
the cider will be greatly improved. 

^ ^ I take great care to put cider in ele^n sweet 
casks, and the only way to etket this ii, to rinse or 
scald them well as soon as the cider is out^ and npt 
tp permit them to stand with the lees, which will, 
certainly cause them to become sour, or muaty^ or 
to smell. When my casks are filled, I [dace tinem 
in the shade, exppsed to the northern aiv ; and 
when fermept&tion takes place, I fill tbem up once 
or more, to cause as much of the feculent matter m 
possible to discharge from the bui^ ; wbep a deai^ 
white froth comes out, I put in the huc^ looselyir 
or bore a hole in it and put in a spile* tl^rebff» 
checking the fermentation gradually. After thtt 
has subsided, I take the first opportunity of clear . 
cool weather, and ra^k it on into clo^i ca^I^, 
which I prepare thus. When I draw- cid^r out of> 
a cask in which it. has fermented, I rin^e it with 
cold water, and pAit in two or three (juarta of fine 
gravel, and three or four gallons of water; the 
cask is well shaken or raUed, to scour df the sedi- 
ment always adhering to the cask, and wiiich, if nofe 
removed^ will act as a ferment to the liquor when 
returned to the caal(, and spoil or greii^ly inpifQ 
the liquor. 
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^^ Alitor seimriQi^ the emkMf I agMai rinse thein^ 
aad I fypd advantage from buraii^ a loateh of aul- 
phar suspended in the cask by a wire, after puttii^ 
m two or tlire^ bqcketa of cider. A cooveoieot 
way to perforin this process is to have a loi^ taper- 
iBg bung, 80 as that between the two ends it will 
fit any n(Je ; to the sBoall end of thk bijog drive lo 
a wire with a hookcid end to ^d the match. If 
the cider atanda A week or more after radcii^y pre* 
viously to Imns put away in the cellar I rack it 
^gain, ridsii^ th^ c^ks, IhU not with gravel, and 
seiw^f^ them to the cellfu*. The late made cider 
I pert ]Q the cellar imaiediately after, or before the 
first r^iekiqg, according as the weather may happei^ 
tp be. The cider intended to be kept till summer, 
I rack in clear, coot weather, in the latter end of 
February or begiiming of March ; the casks must 
be kept ftfll? ^md bunged as tight as possible.^ 

^Mr. Cooper fines with the isinglass jelly, men- 
tioned above ; but in case the liquor should not fine 
in ten days, he directs to- rack it again, and repeat 
the fimug as belbre, but says it is best to racJc it, 
whether fine or not, in ten or twelve days, lest the 
«edimeiit should rise, which often happens. Mr. 
Cooper adds, ^ The foregoing operatioii should be 
performed previously to the apples being in bloom, 
but I have succeeded best in the winter during 
steady cool weather. I have likewke had good 
success in finii^ cider dii'ectly from the press; 
when this is done, I set the casks with one head 
out, hut covered, put m taps, and let them remain 
io a cool place, properly fixed for drawkig, when 
the fermentation ceases, and the scum begins to 
crack. I take it off carefully with a skimmer, and 
draw it from the sedim^it* If not sufficiently fine 
before the middle of wilder, I fine it 9^ui» as 
above.' '' 

If the above recited details do not embrace com- 
pletely <he entire subject of cider-making, the fol- 
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kiwkig elaborate dud most vcAuable camdiunicaf ron 
from John Lowell, esquire, will supply every defr- 
etency, and cannot fail of being acciept^ble. From 
Mass.- Agricultural Repository, vol. it* 



i* Some remarks on fbe decessitj' and Importance of improving 
Ibe manu&cture of Cider, introductory to some eztradt fiom 

.• «pprov«d£Bglisb and French wodu oo that subjects Bj the* 
Correspoqding Secretary." 

In his introdactorj part, Mn Lowell obsenrfes^ 
that ^ there is nothing of which a good farmer is so 
proifd, as of his orchard ; and the state of the or-* 
ehard is generally a pretty good test of the charac- 
ter of the man as to industry and capacity at leasts* 
Our climate and soil are well adapted to the appi© 
tree, and it certainly is desirable, that cider shouhl 
continue to be the general drink of the New Eng- 
land people. It is greatly to be desired that this 
liquor should be improved in its quality as much m 
possiblCr The quality of our cider, as it is coqh 
monly drank, particularly in the country, is infe- 
rioor to that of any cider country m the work], and 
much inferiour to that of New Jersey.'* In the 
opinion of Mr. L. some of the causes of the ill 
quality of our cider, compared with that of New 
jersey or Europe,maybe resolved into the following t 

^ 1. Inattention to the selection of proper fruitti 
SI making our orchardis. 

^% Ifcglect to separate the diiferent sorts of 
apptes, so that those only which are of an eqtiat 
degree of ripeness should be ground together^ 
What sort of wine do you suppose would be made^ 
if the ripe ai)d unripe grapes were att put into the 
^ame press ?^ Is cider an exception to the common 
laws on this subject ? How can it be expected that 
ciier should pass regularly through the process of 
fermentation, when it is composed of liquor in vari- 
QUB: stages of ripeness? Some farmers, we know^are 
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the good effects of it. 

>^ 3» Tt^e third cause of the indiffereot qualitj.pf 
our cider, is thjd proce^ <>l makiqg it. 

^ And, lastly, gross inattention to it, aftei; it is 
made. 

^. I shall consider each of these .points separate^ 
ly, and in^ad of showing the existing de^epts^ I 
shall take from the jnost .approved English ^nd 
French works, directions on alJ these head% Let 
Qiir farmers read' thero ; if they are conscic^s that 
their pra^fjoe k defective, on any of the points 
mentianedt tb^y will have iipi&tructidns how to reme- 
dy them. If they think their own practice t^ett^r,; 
let them, for the publick good, /Cominunicate^ that 
practice to the society for the promotion oi agfij 
wlture, ainlthe sogiety will ma^e it knownv . , ; 
. *' Th!%fip9t;ppipt of attention^ in which we are^ 
defective, is the selection of proper fruit for ma^n 
ing Gider* : } believe there is not an prchard in 
MassaPh^Ptetts, |;danted oi3^ the principles lai^4p^<3^ 
hj writers QX\ this subject I believe thejre is np 
^^c^.appk sel^ct^d in preference as a cider Mpple^ 
Ther^ are tre^sgraftw jfor 'winter fruit, but ou;f 
^ider geil^rally takes the refuse of all our apple 
trees. . , . , 

. ^ Thfe first livork I shall cjte on this subjeqt, h a 
tr^tide 09 ciderrmakiog, .by |L Stafford^ esquire, of 
Pevonshirf, G;;eat Britain.^ , i 
^ , « * ;§9me^^e of opiaipp,, that with good m^ngigen 
loent^aB^ Ipnds.pfvapijled may be ^lade to produce 
gopd'CJkler, l^ut experienced farmers do not icoqcor 
with them« I hav?^ indeed, tasted of cider, t^?l^ 
©f compion fruits,; extremely sw^et, but for wapit oC 

^prigtitlin^s mixQd with ,iU it 90on pajiled or be^ 
came sour, 

** ^ In Devonshire, it is a maxim worth observance, 
that in planting an orchard, the several excellences 
of the kinds intended for that purppse, should be 
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prcfyioiidly ^6)1 do&siclered, whether th€f aire likelf 
to make lasting, large, and fruitfal trees, as well as 
hardy, not subject to blights ; that they produce 
fruit which will make the best cider, and that all 
the kinds may ripen about the same time, or at 
least) enough at one time to make a good cheesd^ 
for one pressing, which last property is of no small 
Consequence for the making of cider.' Who ambtig 
MS has followed such rules, and yet who will deny 
they are wise ?^ 

That portiod of this excellent communication, 
which relates to the planting an orchard, is omitted 
as superfluous^ since the subject has been folly coth 
mdered ib the forejg^iiig pages. 

** Thfe Gotnplefe Fat*to^r's Dictionary ^ites the 
following additional hidts on this part of mit sub* 
ject They ate the advice of a ttcii^foltlshirtf 
]f)ianferL That county is famous for its excellent 
cid^i*. 

"'The ^orse the apple is for the tible, the bet- 
tef'it- IS' id general esteemed for cider, i^ch bs are 
harsh ind Cratbbed to^ the taste. Th^y are called 
red rtreak, W^hite and gre^rt musts, &c. &c. of all 
which I prefer the red streak. Generally, fh^ red- 
der the aj^ple, the better it is for cidec* The pB\^t 
the rind, the worse the juice. A sweet apple witb 
a tough skid will always yield a good vin6ds liqCtor. 
The more yellow the'flesfi of the apple,* the bettei* 
^nd'finer coloured will b^ the cider. The aboy^ 
maxims, tliough fe\v, haye been of gre^t service" to 
me in lifcf, but they mtist'not be scrupulously adher^ 
ed to, because there are exceptions. I seldom suf- 
fer my apples to be gathered till they begin of 
themselyes to drop. Great care is taken in gatheiv 
ing, for fear they should be bruised. I haye found 
this a yery needful precaution.* 

•* » ^biar IS a point never, or rery seldom attetided to in wir 
country. Cider apples are usually knocked 4oitn with {x>les» 
to the damage of the fruit and tree.^ 
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'^ * As thej are gathered,' says the Herefordshire 
planter, ' I have them sorted according to their sere- 
ral degrees of ripeness.' 

" The French writers are ec^^ually urgent on the 
importance of selecting the fruits best adapted for 
cider, and in planting those of an analogous or simi- 
lar nature in one orchard. 

. ^^It may be said, there are great difficulties in 
procuring trees of approved sorts. W here can w« 
get the Hughes's crab and Hagloe crab, and the 
other celebrated apples ? it may be asked. 

" We answer, there never will be a supply till 
there is a demand. It is believed that as many 
thousand trees of the best cider fruit can be pro- 
cured annually, as will be wanted. Trees can be 
imported from £nglaBd and France, or from New 
York, and sold here for thirty cents a piece. In a 
few years we should have nurseries here, whenev- 
er our farmers shall think it best to have the most 
productive apples, and those which experience has 
shown to be calculated to make the best cider. 
But while they are contented with an orchard, one 
half of which consists of bad fruit, some trees ripen- 
ing in August, some in September, and some not , 
ripe in October; while they are indifferent as to 
the quality of their cider, and esteem an acid, musty 
liquor as well as a vinous, well-flavoured one, no 
doubt good apple trees will be dear, or not to be 
had. It is true that we probably have many natu- 
ral apples equal to the most famous of Hereford- 
shire. 

^' Our climate is much better suited to the apple. 
Our trees are fairer and finer than those of the best 
cider counties in Great Britain. We must have 
probably some excellent faative apples. But then, 
who knows where to get them ? The reputation 
of an apple hardly goes beyond its village, and many 
farmers know nothing of the quality of their own 

21 
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apples, except their productiveness, because they 
mix the good and bad together. 

** On this first point, it is apparent, that we can- 
not rival other countries in cider, until we adopt 
some system in planting, by selecting apples well 
known to be calculated to make good cider, and 
well assorted as to ripeness. 

" We now proceed to the second point ; the cull- 
ii^ and sortmg the apples previous to grinding 
them. 

" That this 18 considered an important part of 
the process of making good cider, will appear from 
the following extracts. 

** The Abbe Rosier, author of the most approv- 
ed work on agriculture in France, has the following 
remarks. 

*'^The fruit ought always to be left on the trees 
till it is quite ripe. You may then disengage it 
from the tree easily, without hurting the fruit buds 
of the next year. They should be gathered on a 
dry day, when they are not covered with dew, or 
any extraordinary moisture. Moisture causes them 
soon to rot and turn black. They ought to be col- 
lected in as large heaps as possible, to ripen them 
better. The early apples ought to be separated 
from the later ones. Some will be too ripe, or 
even rotten,^ while others are yet green. They 
take care, therefore, to heap together those only 
of the same kind. As to windfalls, they are col- 
lected separately, in order to make cider for pre- 
sent use. The apples ought to be gathered by 
hand. It should be done by light ladders, so as 
not to injure a single bud of the next year. The 
question is this, wnethej' the slight additional ex- 

Eense of gathering the fruit by the hand, will not 
e abundantly compensated by the presentation of 
the fruit buds of the next year ? 

^ ' Rotten apples ought to be entirely excluded. 
They give a musty taste to the fruit. 
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** * You ought to collect all the apples of a similar 
sort together, having a regard both to the quality 
and degree of ripeness. Without this attention, 
you will carry to the press apples which are green, 
others rotten, and there will result from it a very 
bad liquor. On the other hand, you will have by 
iration, cider of different qualities, but all good. 



separat] 

Some is good for immediate use, that is, in thre^ 

months ; some will keep for one or two years. 

" * The Normans separate the sweet apples from 
the sour. This was tiie advice of the celebrated 
Olivier de Serres, the father of French agriculture. 
He says. Let us remark that we ought not to mix 
the differenit kinds of fruit. The sweet should not 
be mixed with the sour: each should be separately 
pressed. This will affect the goodness as well all 
duration of the cider. Thus sweet apples will giv^ 
the best quality, and sour the second. The last 
yill keep the longest.' . Abbe de Rosier. 

*' Such are the opinions of French cultivators as 
to the sorting and selection of apples. 

" The Copaplete Farmer's Dictionary gives us the 
English practice. The Herefordshire planter thus 
describes his operations. 

"'As the apples are gathered, I have them all 
sorted according to the several degrees of ripeness, 
making in general three sorts, which a little expe- 
rience teaches to separate properly, the difference 
heing apparent at first sight. As fast as they are 

rtthered, they are carried under a shed to ripen, 
suffer my apples to lie a longer or shorter time in 
heaps, according to their nature ; such as are hard 
and solid lying longer than those that are soft ancl 
pulpy. I divide my apples into three sorts, but I 
have six qualities of cider, each differing in taste, 
flavour and quality. 

^^ As fast as the fruit is ground (I need not say I 
use the ripest first) the pulp is put into vats near 
the press before it is put into the cheese; at the 
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bottom of the vat is a tap, through which a consi- 
derable quantity of vinous juice will run without 
pressing. 

** * This is the best cider, and I barrel it by itself. 
I then press the rest, and barrel it separately. 
Thus I have six quaUties from my three assortments 
of apples.'* 

" Another English writer says, * When your ap- 

Sles are fit for gathering, it is essential to choose 
ry weather, for water is a bad ingredient in ali 
vinous liquors, and gather it hy hand. This is diffi- 
cult in extensive orchards and on high trees, but it 
is of great advantage, and quits cost. You can 
choose your apples, and leave those that are not 
ripe: you save }our fruit from bruises, and your 
trees from damage. The gathering by hand, espe- 
cially for winter fruit, is so essential, tnat it cannot 
be dispensed with. Those who plead want of time, 
may be answered, that it would be more beneficial 
to them to have only half the quantity of good 
cider, than the whole of indifferent. 

" * But for those who are too lazy to adopt this 
practice, the best method is to cover the ground 
with a sufficient thickness of straw to save the 
apples in their fall, and to put blankets upon the 
straw; then to shake the boughs gently, removing 
the apples under the tree at eveiy shaking, that 
they may not be bruised by those which after- 
wards fall.' 

" Now, we ask, whether this sort of care is with 
OS ever taken ? and whether it is not as well worth 
the pains in this country as in England? Would 
not half the quantity of excellent cider go as far in 

«< * Would it not be worth tbe pains of our fanners to keep the 
first runnings of the press separate, and use or sell it as cider of 
superiour quality ? There can be no doubt of the correctness of 
this Herefordshire farmer's remarks. He must have had the ad- 
vantage of experienced' 
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a family and sell for as much as double of an infe« 
riour and miserable quality ? 

** ' Windfalls, bruised apples, and unribe ones, 
should not by any means be mixed with those 
which are choice ; for tf they arc, it will be rain to 
expect good cider. This bad fruit need not be 
thrown away. It will make a cider of inferiour 
quality. There is a difference of opinion as to 
Bweatuig the apples in heaps, but they all agree in 
one maxim, that the fruit snould be ground when it 
is in the greatest perfection for eating. Almost all 
apples require some time for ripening. And they 
should be so separated as to have each sort ground 
when it is perfectly ripe.' Complete Farmer's 
Dictionary. 

** These are the hints given by French and Bri- 
tish writers. Are they not judicious? Are these 
practices adopted with us? If not, why should thej 
not be ? Cider in the cider counties of England is 
not much dearer than with us. But the price is 
regulated by the quality. Cider of good repute 
will sell for three or four times as much as that 
which is indifferent. It would soon be the case in 
our country, if any of our spirited and intelligent 
farmers would adopt these rules, or any others 
calculated to make their cider equal to that of 
Normandy or Great Britain, or of Newark, in New 
Jersey. Let ns not longer have the reproach so 
often bestowed on us, that while our soil and cli- 
mate are peculiarly adapted to the apple tree, 
our cider is such, that foreigners, and even our own 
citizens, who have been accustomed to better 
liquors, cannot endure it. Hence the great con- 
sumption of brandy ^nd ardent spirits in our coun- 
try towns. Furnish them a pleasant and whole- 
some beverage, and you will do more to abolish 
this practice than you can do by any other means. 
We nave thus seen that a second method to pce^ 
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cure £ood cider in other couDtrie9 is to sort and $e* 
lect the fruit destined to produce it. 

^ The third question relates to the mode of mak- 
ing the cider, an4 the last to the treatment of it, 
9ftf r it \9 pi^^e, till it is fit for the table. These 
Iwp points, being intjpiately connected, and very 
ffiuf^h bleflde4 bj the writers on this subject, we 
fhall cpn^ider tggether. 

^ The Complete Farmer's Dictionary cont^iaa|i 
the follpwing directions on this part of the pro^ 
.^^sp» 

*♦ * TKe first rujiqings from jthe vat jnay be imme^ 
diat^Ij put into barrels, taking care to strain then^ 
first. As to the juice, i^fter it is pressed, it ought 
to remain thirty hours in the tiib or vat into which 
it rqi^, till the feces or dregs have fallen to the 
Ibottom, after which it may be drawn oif by a cock 
jand put into the barrels. After the cider has 
iom fermenting, §pme persons throw two or three 
Jbaodfuls of wheat braq into each barrel, whic^ 
nerves to make the he.ad or cream thicker, and 
makes the cider keep better. New casks are, if 
possible, to be avoided, as they give the cider a 
disagre^eable taste ; if it capnpt jbe avoided, they 
fihould be scalded with water in which a conside- 
rable quantity of api^je pylp lias bepn J)qiled. If ^ 
vessel IS not sweet, it may be made so by putting 
soiQe unslacked lim/e into it, and letting ;t stand till 
the fermentation is over. A dozen s,weet apples 
sliced into a cask of cider, have been <foun4 to b^ 
advantageous.' 

^ One writer says, the best cider he Cfver hatj, 
was when he put into each hogshead three quarts 
of good wheat first boiled^ land hulled. The 
same writer says, he must give one piece of advice 
to cider makers, that they diligentiy watch the sd- 
terations. in it during changes of weather. There 
is scarcely aay disease in this liquor but what may 
be cured by a timely application. If it is only a 
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littl^ inclined to tartness, wheat, mabdiged ais abdve^ 
(that is, boiled and hulled,) will cure it. The quan- 
tity, when cider is quite tart, is half a peck to a 
hogshead, or about a quart to one of our barrels. 
Such are the directions of one cider tiiaker whosb 
opinions' are quoted in the abovementioned dic- 
tionary. 

" Another writer says, when the apples are 

f round they are not put immediately into tne press, 
ut into wide' tubs or vats, where the pumicb 
should be turned five or six times a day, to pre-* 
vent fermentation. This is done in order to give 
the cider a fine colour. This is done in two days, 
ft is usual, says this cider maker, to dispose of ail 
the liquor in the same way and without distinction.. 
This IS wrong, if there is any analogy, as there 
must be, between cider and wine. Experience haJi 
shown, that in making wines there is a great difie^ 
rence between the first runnings from the press, 
and those which are obtained by hard pressing; 
and this difference is always in favour of the for- 
mer. If the same be true of cider, we lose by our 
common method the richest and choicest kinds. 

^ When the pressing of the apples is finished, 
the most careful makers of cider strain it through 
a hair sieve, (or through sand,) to separate it 
from the coarsest dregs. It must be then left to 
itself till it has gone through the necessary fer^ 
mentation ; for this purpose some put it into 
hogsheads, and othei^ into great tubs or vats, 
wide at top, and narrower at bottom, containing 
from five to twenty hogsheads, or from twenty 
to eighty barrels. In these vessels the heaviest 
lees subside, and the lighter lees form a crust, 
which, when it begins to crack and sink, gives 
notice of the tidae to draw ojQf and barrel the 
cider. 

, " The usual time for this first fermentation is 
from thirty-six to forty-eight hours. Some af- 
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firm, they can put the liquor immediately into the 
barrels, without any other caution than leaving 
space to work off the lees ; but this is hazardous, 
and successful only in favourable seasons. A mo- 
derate degree of warmth is absolutely necessary to 
produce the proper fermentation of cider. If^ 
therefore, your cellar or apartment be too cold, it 
must be moderately warmed. As soon as the fer- 
mentation is over, (and gi'eat care must be taken 
to prevent its being too great, for in this last case 
it will become acid,) it must be drawn off, and then 
it may be put where it is to be preserved. New 
casks are oad. Frequent scaldings with hot wa- 
ter, in which a little salt has been dissolved, or 
with hot water, in which pumice has been boiled, 
and afterwards washing the cask with cider, will 

check this evil. 

• 

^ There are some who advise the fumigating 
casks with brimstone, and affirm that the acidity 
of the cask is corrected, the musty taste destroyed, 
and that the cider will keep the better for it. It 
must, in that case, be put in as soon as the fumi- 

fation is finished. The best shaped vessels for 
eeping cider, are those in which the cask or ves- 
sel IS wider at top than at bottom. 

" A question of great importance is now to be 
considered. Some maintain that frequent racking 
spoils the cider ; and others assert that it can never 
be good without it. Some rack once and twice, and 
others whenever the liquor frets or ferments. We 
shall therefore state the various methods, and give 
a general opinion on the subject. 

"One mode is to leave the cider in the. open vats 
at the press some days longer than was aoove ad- 
vised (which was two) and till it is in some degree 
finer ; then to put it into casks, where it is to re- 
main without any further racking. Those who de- 
fend this practice, say their cider is stronger and 
better for it. 
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•< A second and more common mt^e is, after bar- 
relling it and letting it stand abotit a fortnight, to 
draw it oiF into fresh casks. ' To this second riick- 
ing others add a third in March. Others, especial^ 
iy the Devonshire people, (whose habits and usages 
much resemble ours,) look upon a thorough fermen- 
tati^ as the great secret to have their cider light, 
fine and free from dregs, and accordingly they do 
more. At first barrelling they leave a space to re- 
ceive a fresh pailful from the press. This pi'odu- 
ces a new fermentation, and is often kept up by 
fresh cider for a fortnight. A month after this they 
rack their cider into new casks, and in two monthift 
more they rack it again, and if it still frets, they 
often repeat it a third and fourth time. 

" Such are the various practices in England, and 
the authors of this dictionary on the whole advise 
to the racking of cider. Weak cider cannot beai" 
more than one or two rackings. Strong cider virill 
stand several, and grow mellower for them. Above 
all, great pains must be taken to prevent fermenta- 
tion after the liquor has become fine ; this can only 
be done by racking. Generally the cider which is 
loi^est in refining is the strongest and most lasting. 

" Another more sensible writer in the same work 
observes, * that the ground apples or pumice ought 
to remain at least twelve hours before it is pressed 
at all. With respect to the temperature of the 
air in which cider should be kept while fermenting, 
or to make it ferment, he remarks that farmers 
have no thermometers. Some more obvious rules 
must be apfdied. They should not be exposed to 
frost. In the beginning, however, they cannot be 
kept too cool, short of frost. Hence the time when 
fermentation will commence is uncertain. Some- 
times not till after a week, or even a month, in cold 
weather. Agitation in a carriage will, however, 
speedily bring on fermentation. 

2? 
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^ ^ The continuance of the rinous fermentation is 
jaB uncertain as its beginning. Liquor which has 
been agitated by transportation will pass through 
it perhaps the same day. But other liquors^ less 
agitated, seldom go through it under two or three 
days, and sometimes will continue in fermentation 
five or six days. With regard to ascertainii^ the 
degree of fermentation which cider has undergone, 
whether not great enough, or exactly right, or too 
great, I have not been able,^ says this writer, ^ to 
collect any fixed notions cm the subject It is a 
subject to which most cider makers pay little or 
no attention. It is true, the manufacturers of sweet 
cider pay some attention to fermentation. Their 
whole art consists not in r^ulating, but in checking 
the fermentation as far as possible. 

^' ^ Fermentation operates differently on different 
ciders. Thus that which is made of ripe fruit 
throws up a gross spume or froth, like malt liquors, 
forming a brown crust. The riper the fruit, the 
more of this brown froth or scum is thrown up. 

^^ ^ Having remained some days on the lees, it is 
drawn off into fresh casks. Some men wait, before 
they rack their cider, till the brown crust begins to 
crack. Others prefer to rack before the fermenta- 
tion is entirely over. The makers of peny rack it 
off when it has done hissing. The manufacturers 
of sweet liquors will not permit them ev^n tp hiss. 
They keep up the process of rackuig, which certain- 
ly checks the fermentation. 

" ' The fresh casks into which cider has been rack 
ed, are never quite filled. This is general practke. 
They are left short about a pail Ail, so that you 
can just touch the liquor with the end of your fin- 
ger. 

'^ ' The number of rackings depends on the sttt^ of 
the liquor. If the fresh fermentation, which most- 
ly commences dfter the racking, be violent^ it is un- 
derstood generally that the liquor should be racked 
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agftia Hence, in the practice^ of sonie 'men it is 
racked five or six times. 

^ ^On the other hand, if Ihe fermentation is mode** 
rate, it is commonly suffered' to remain after the^ 
first racking* In the common^ {Practice of farmers, 
(EtJ^Iish farmers,) it is racked but once. (In our 
l^actice, speaking of farmers generallj, it is not rack-*' 
ed at sil, hot sui&red to remain in its > first lees.) 
Those who prepare cider for satle, always think it 
prodent to repeat the rackings tiii ithe: liquor is 
quiet If this cannot be. really brouglit about, 
they have recourse to stummit^. ^ Stummihgk 
buraingi matches ebrered with sulphur within i\m 
cask. The match is l^t down into > the cask lights 
ed, and the tcask is ! thus, filled with the fumes Cff 
sulphur. The caisk is suffered to remain three hours, 
bemre the Kquor is put into it . Minehj^ine casks 
in a hufidred in the' i»>antryji (Giieat Britiin,) g« 
through thi^>procetoa ^i. ^ . . n )i 

'*^ But there are'80iife<^e^6hs' Who prefer ferment 
ing their cider in Q{i0i|!v^ts>ov(tubs«' Stune do itih 
deep tubs^ imif the) mxab a^iHii^ed' mode is in shal- 
low vafe, SroJeet imdihmeter, and notinore thletii 
two deep,'«a(6h' containing about eight barrels, 'in 
these the hqnoivreBsaitis till it h^ done:nsang; when 
it is nicdced off without skimming, (being drarirn-off 
from the b(M;tomi) In this^ case; it seldom is rack^ 
ed a second' tiflke. .' ^' ' • 'i 

*** There lire three speicie© <if fermentation. 

^ ^'The vinous, whish gives^ the liquor the body and 
qualities of wine. ' 

*' ^ The acetous^ which produces vinegar. 

**' The putrid, which utterly destroys its use.. . 

(*" The cider in om* country rarely stops at the 
first stage. It is nine times in ten advanced far to 
the vinegar state.) The juices of fruits, with mo- 
derate heat send fermentation, Will readily pass into 
the vinous ' state. They will, if left open and not 
attended to, soon after pass into the acetous or acid 
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aiiate;. and if neglMt^dt tbe fxatrid . «taM .will en* 
sue. 

^ « The object theo is^ to brii» oi^ tbe . vinoiia state, 
aod to preserve the liquor m tnat oonditien* 
. ^ ' Toe first e£Eeot of y iikkm fermclntation is to in- 
erease the stren^h of the liqum*, funnshiBg it with 
an intoxicatidg quality, which it did not before. po»- 
fliess, and changing iH medical properties*. Another 
effect is, to lessen or destroy the sweetness of the 
liquor ; some prefer rough, and^ some sweet liquors. 
. tt« To prodiice rough liquors^* choose austere and 
sour fruitfl. To produce sweet isses, choose ^weet 
aod luscious fruits, and check v the fermentation faj 
vaekibgi The effect of racking is, Uk pretent the 
progress of ifermentation. Filtering -a liquor, drop 
by dron, is found to destroy fermentation. 

.^ ' Mtich is added by this author, on the subject of 
imeddiBg cider wtlito^ is bad or weak, but m this 
more properly belongs to the ceitailerof ciddr tlmn 
t^ the farmer, we' ahall ^ ^Bssent lonut it' (Mar* 
shail's Rural Economy- alnrtdgedi) : . 
-'. V: Such are the general poaciicefi prtiraleot in tho 
eidir counties of Great Britdio^ . Theieffbct, every 
man who< hha been in that country knows, is the 
pr€)ductioHof a much fiderv.moceTviousi and fine 
flavomred liquor than we usoaUy have^ . not* better 
than we can, and than many persons de> ^oduce« 
That this practice, to us apparently elaborate and 
expensive, is- adoptedv in other countries, where the 
farmer has less iimncement irom prices than in Great 
Britain or America, will appear from the fciUof^ia^ 
extracts from the ^ Abbe Iftosier's complete course 
of agriculture in France,* 

^ ^ Every one has his own mode of making cider,' 
says this author, ^ and every one boadlB of it as the 
best. But they are all rediiced to the following 
conditions : that is, they. all agree ki these opimons s 

*^^ 1. To grind thie apfrfea most thoroughly* . 
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^^ % Takave the pumice at least sU hours before 
it is press^df in order to colour the iuice. 

^ (3» Is a description of their mode of makii^ the 
eheese, which is tne same nearly with that of P^ew 
England and Great Britain*) ». 

^ ^ 4 The barrels nearly JuUf are placed in a situa* 
tion where the fermentation will be moderate^ (that 
IS) in a cool places) The barrels should be fUled 
from time to time as the froth is thrown out. But 
when the fermentation is done» jou must bung up 
the barrels, and if they are to be moved, they must 
be racked <^ into other casJcSj in order that the lees 
may not mix with the other cider. 

'' ^But/ says this same French authcu^i ^ if you have 
any vats near tl:ie press, into which you can pour 
the liquor, yats which will contain from twelve to 
twenty barrels, you will place all the cider in them. 
It remains .in these opmi vats three or four days 
wkhout fermenting, auer which it ferments strong- 
ly. All the lees mount, as they do in wine, to the 
top; aiid when they have all ascended, and the 
erust is formed, .you draw . off the liquor by a tojf 
below*' 

^^ This author then proceeds, to detail a method 
of racking very much like that of Great Britain, of 
which we have given so detailed an account. 

'^ We could fill one of our numbers with extracts 
from foreign writers on this subject. It should not 
be tboQ^t derogatory to us to borrow from them 
in the useful arts* They have preceded us many 
lienturies, and it will not do to reject the less(»is of 
experience. No peo{Je avail themselves more 
readily, or carry the improvements of other nations 
further than we do. The manufacture of ^ider 
(for it is a manufacture) it still with us in its infan- 
cy. We have not only much, but every thing to 
learn op the subject. I speak of the people at 
lai;ge : of our farming practice generally. 
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^ Our cider is the worst article we produce. Our 
kaj, potatoes^ graiof siod fruit, do not* depend on 
eurselyes. The? are the gifts of God, the produc- 
tions of bis goodness, which we call nature* Our 
butter, che^pe^ and cider are partially the result ol 
our owD industry. The two former are, iften io* 
difierent enough, jet, with some important excep* 
ttonsy they are in a state of improTeineni Our ci* 
der is not improving } we have of late learned to' 
treat it better^in great towns, but the farmers, whose 
interests we espouse,drink a miserable liquor instead 
of an excellent one, which they might have } they 
obtain a reduced price for the article, in consequence 
of the bad state m which it is brought to market. 

^ It would appear from the above extracts from 
the works ol the miost celebrated writers in the 
best farming countries of Europe, that more ou^t 
to be done at the press^ and less at the cider cellars 
ef the cities. We get, to be sure, a dear, but a 
medicated and factitous liquor, easily discermfale by 
men acquainted with the subject; The improvse^ 
ment, if we have any, must origipate a^ ibe dd<^r 
press, and theyarmer must reap the profit, not the 
ntmler^ who sells it at thirty dollard> per bs^rrel. 

^The difficulty new is^ that families are compell* 
ed to go through this process of racking their cider 
frequently, and refinuig it, after all wh^tk they are 
not sure of having it good, and of course prefer to 
par- the retailers three dollars a doxen for bottled 
cider. 

^ The price of the cider paid to the fenner wilt 
always be regulated by the risk of its being good, 
and the trouble required to make it so. If the iztm- 
ers could reduce the liquor into a vinous state, and 
it is much more easily aone before the ^itation of 
a removal, before it is transported to market, they 
would obtain five and even ten dollars a barrel n> 
stead of three. I have no hesitation: to say, that 
dder not only reduced to the vinous state^ W rer 
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£ned^ would more readily bring from five to ten 
dollars a barrel than it now does three. 

" Something too must be allowed for the addition 
to their own comfort and enjoyment. With three 
days labour of one man, forty barrels off cider may 
be sufficiently attended to, racked one or more times, 
the casks rinsed, and stummed with sulphur; then 
the farmer would never have to resort to foreign 
liquor to regale his friends. A good bottle of cider 
is often equal to the best Champagne, the most po* 
pular wine of France. 

** It may be thought that the rules above extract- 
ed are too numerous, aiHl too complicated^ We 
shall show that they are essentially reducible to a 
few, and yet they are mostly such as we are not in 
the practice of adoptii^. If this publication shall 
have the effect of inducing one publick spirited man 
in each town, to adopt all or any of these recom- 
mendations, our object will have been answered. 

" The rules may be reduced to the following, the 
respective importance of which we shall notice as 
we proceed. 

" Firet. * Apple orchards ought to be planted with 
the same kinas of fruit, or with fruits which ripen 
BB nearly together as possible.^ 

"This, though valuable, is not among the most 
important rules. It is, however, very important 
that there should be no early summer or autumn 
apples in the cider orchard. 

" Two or three trees near the house for early 
fruit may not be amiss, but for cider they are gene- 
rally lost and wasted. 

" Second rule. The apples, whenever yathere<i^ 
should be put for some time in piles, and belbre they 
are pressed, should be sorted, and not onUr the rot- 
ten ones separated, but those only ground together 
which are of a uniform and equal degree of ripe- 
ness. The first part of this rule is followed with 
9B i the second is but too m^ch neglected* 
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•* Third rule. The pumice should be euflfered to 
stand from six to twentj-four hours, according as 
jou may wish to ^ire a higher or paler colour to 
your cider. But m our climate, if the weather is 
not, it should be turned frequently, to prevent fer- 
mentation. 

" Fourth rule. The first runnings of the press 
should be kept separate, being a superiour quality 
of cider. 

^ This, it is believed, is seldom attended to. Bar- 
rels warranted of this sort ought to fetch, and after 
a short time, would fetch a greater price. 

•* Fifth rule. Where the farmer is rich and fore- 
handed, it is advisable to have a Vat made near the 
presS) which will contain from eight to twenty bar- 
rels^ This may be made either square or round. 
Into this vat the cider, as it is made, should be tun> 
ed, and suffered to work off in the open air. This 
will save much future trouble. There should be a 
eock, or tap and faucet, near the bottom, to draw off 
the cider when the scum or crust is perfectly form- 
ed. 

**^But lastly. If farmers will not go to this ex- 
pense, they should leave' their barrels not full by a 
gallon or two, and as they work off, they should fill 
them up, and after they have done working, rack 
them into other casks. This should always be 
done before they are sent to market, or put into 
the place where they are to remain. Removing 
them before they are worked produces an agitation 
often fatal to the cider. 

"Sueh is the invariable practice as to wine. 
There is no difference between the two liquors, ex- 
cept the fruit from which they are made. They 
undergo the same process of fermentation. Wine, 
if neglected as we do our cider, would be an acid 
find vile liquor. 

** If these ideas shall contributfe to give informa- 
tion to those wJba have not books at command^ I 
shall be happy." 
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MEDICINAL PROPERTIES OS* ClDfilt 

THis'excellefnt liquor coiitaihs a stoaH^ proportion 
df spirit; bdtsb diltitfed ahd^ blCmted^ by beitig com-i 
bincKl with a large quantity of saccharine matter 
afad waler^ as to be perfecftly wholesome. When 
of a proper agfe and well refined, pure cider may 
be considered as a pleasailt and salutary beVe'rage, 
and^catcul^ted'to^ obviate'^ a putrid tendency in the 
humours. 

StroTig, astringent' cider, well impregnated with 
6xed air in bottles, has been found of great utility 
in yarious diseases. In low fevers of the putrid 
kidd, it is not merely a good substitute, but is equal- 
ly efficacious with port, or other foreign wines. 

^^ Excellent branay is' made from apples in the 
United States, notwithstanding what Chaptel had 
said on the subject. If carefully distilled from 
sound apples, and kept a few years in a warm'situa- 
tt(Mi, it IS very agreeable, when diluted with water: 
One wine^ass full, added to a half gallon bowl of 
punch, highly improves the flavour of that drink*" 

POMONA WINE. 

^ It is said that several of the agricultural socie- 
ties have adopted regulations for the encourage- 
ment of American beverage, at their annual jubi- 
lees. Currant wine is to be substituted for claret ; 
and the great staple of New England, cider, is 
to be substituted for Madeira. The following is a 
receipt to make it : 

^ Take cider, made of sound apples, sweet from 
the press, and leach it through a barrel filled with 
clean dry sand. After it has passed through, care- 
fully drain it off into a brass or copper kettle, in 
which it must be boiled one hour over a slow 

23 
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fire, and skimmed clean. After it has been taken 
off and cooled, strain it through a fine cloth, and 
put it into a cask that is perfectly clean. Set it in a 
cool part of the cellar, and let it remain five or six 
weeks, when one (|uart of best French brandj, and 
one pound of raisms must be added to eignt gal- 
lons. 

^ It ouffht to be made a year, at least, before it 
is used. It is needless to state that the quality of 
the liquor will be improved by age.'' 

" This American process has, of late years, been 
imitated in the cider counties, and particularly 
in the west of England, where several hundred 
hogsheads of cider wine are annually prepared; and 
being supposed to contain no particles of copper, 
from the vessels in which it is Doiled, the country 
people consider it as perfectly wholesome, and ac- 
cordingly drink it without apprehension. In order 
to ascertain the truth, various experiments were 
instituted by the late Dr. Fothergill ; from the re- 
sult of which he proved that cider wine does con- 
tain a minute portion of copper, which, though not 
very considerable, is sufiicient to caution the pub- 
lick against a liquor that comes in so very ques- 
tionable a shape. Independently, however, of the 
danger arising from any metallick impregnation, we 
doubt whether the process of preparing boiled 
wines be useful, or reconcileable to economy. The 
evaporation of the apple juice by long boiling, not 
only occasions an unnecessary consumption of fuel, 
but alsQ volatilizes the most essential particles, 
without which the liquor cannot undergo a com-* 
plete fermentation, so that there can be no perfect 
wine. Hence this liquor is, like all other boiled 
wines, crude, heavy and flat ; it generally causes 
indigestion, flatulency and diarrhoea. Those ama- 
teurs, however, who are determined to prepare it, 
ought at least to banish all brass and copper ves- 
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sels from this as well as from every other culinary 
process.'^ (Mease.) 

The most valuable liquor to be obtained from 
apples, unquestionably, is the cider wine made ac? 
cording to the following process. 



APPROVED M£THOI> OF MAKING WINE FROM CIDCR. 

To one barrel of cider, when just from the press, 
add half a pound of sugar to each gallon, and two 
gallons of brandy, West India spirit, or cider bran- 
ly. The cask must be lightly stopped, and filled 
up every day, while fermentmg, for four or five 
days, and then stopped tight and put into a cool 
cellar. In three or four months rack it off, and add 
two gallons more of brandy to each barrel. Take 
one quarter of a pound of burnt alum, six whites 
of eggs, and one pmt of clean sand, mixed together, 
and put them into the barrel when racked, to cla- 
rify. When racking, the liquor must be kept from 
foaming, by letting it run down on a thin board ; 
and when the cask is about half full, while rack- 
ing, a match of sulphur must be burned in it, and 
then the cask stopped close and shook, so that the 
smoke may incorporate with the liquor. In one 
year this will be equal to sherry wine, and in two, 
equal to the best Madeira. Having made one cask 
of this kind a few years since, it so far exceeded 
my expectations, that I can with confidence and 
pleasure recommend it to general notice, as a liquor 
possessing the qualities of a sprightly, cordial wine, 
the cheap produce of our own farms, and free from 
any deleterious metallick impregnation. 
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OF PEARS. 

It is tio longer queatiqiiable that this pe^r tme ^ 
well adapted to the climate and soil of New Eng* 
land. Although much Defected by our farmers 
ffenerallj, naaae.rous yarieties are cuitirated m dif** 
S^rent parts of JV^Ifissapb^setts, ip meat perjlT^ct^n. 
All. the vai^eties of tl;l^ pear are oardf aiyjl lof^r 
liveay ^Lod .w^ flourish in a clay or joslwj 3oil, .but 
wet situations fLr/s unfayqurable. Most of th/e 
gir^ctioos dreamy detjpuied, relative to the cultiva-. 
t|oD ot the a,pple trep, may be applied to that of 
the pear tree. The production of particular ya- 
jrieties from the seed is equally qapncipus, and the 
annihilation of certain Jiinds from long ^urfitiop, is 
supposed to be no less remarkable than in th^ 
apple. The propagation pf particular spedes is 
^ifilected by grafting or budding, and by this {oethqd 
a)9y desired variety may be optained and perpetuate 
ed. Considerable ^ttjsntion is necessary in thjs 
pKoice of stocks ibr grafting. Suckers iroin qther 
trejBs shouid peYer be eixipipyed, a9 they ,w}|l l^aye 
a constant tjendencv to g^ner^te sucli^ers, to th? ii^ 
jury of the tree. |t should be obs^rved^ to gr^t 
or bud summer pears only upon suixifii^i; pear 
stocks; ^utqmn ppars upon stocks of the sfp^ 
|i;ipd ; but never graft a winter pear upon a 0U1iph 
mer pear stock, for the s^p of the suipffier pe^r 
will decline or diminisb, before the wioter fruit ha& 
sufficient time to mMu^e ipd ripep. Evj^ry pl^ 
ter should keep a nursery of free stoclf^, by plapt- 
ing the seeds of the different varieties, and these 
should be taken from fair and choice fruit, and in 
their ripe state. The season for grafting or bud^ 
ding, and the manner of performing the operation, 
are the name as already described for the apple. 
The pear tree will succeed very well, when graft* 
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ed oo.a quince; in n^bich case, it is preferaUe to 
graft pnder. ground in the root, as the tree >vill b^ 
more. sti:Q;^. and vigprauis; whereas, if ^i^fted 
aboye tbj? sjurface, tji^ prodi^ce will be ja dwarf 
treie, , In transplanting pear trees, yjfe are advised, 
iv^hep the .soil is dry aqd sandy, to perform ilm 
Ji>usiness in autun^n^ and thay will gain root fibres 
enojugh to siipport tbe<n, before wintern ^i)d Witt 
shoot in the sprjqg better than those which are 

Slantqd in April. But ^n moist [Jaces, it is best to 
jg . the holes in autumn, and plant in April, as the 
cold of y inter might greatly injure them. The 
soil for pear trees ought to be two or three, feet 
d^ep) and they should be planted shallow, that the 
roots may spread near tne surface, and enjoy the 
benefit of the sun and air ; and by soqne it is ac* 
counted useful to expose the same sid^ to the sun 
as when in the nursery. Pear ireep require but 
little pruning, comparatively with the, s^pplje, and 
if carried to excess, it proves very injiurioi|s. All 
dead blanches, howevei?, and even, thrifty pn^ 
whiph interfere and chafe each othfjr, ^nd every 
stu^jc^r proceedii^ from the trunk or roots, should 
b^ c^ref^ll^ removed. Every large wound should be 
CQXfBir^d with the composition or cemeiit, as a seouri^ 
ty against the ei^ects of the sun and weather. If 
affected with diseases, or infested with insects, the 
s^pprppriate remedies recommended for apple trees, 
ipust De applied. In the Agricultural Repository, 
Yo). iv. .is ^ coqfimunication frocn Mr. Haoimion, of 
Talbot county, Maryland, to the foUowii^ pm-port. 
"Pear trees, and other fruit trees, are frequently af- 
fected, and spmetimes suddenly decay, witnout disco- 
vering the causes of their decline. A gentleman of 
this neighbourhood) some years ago, observing the 
situation of his trees, and having unsuccessfully used 
many applications,^ af l^igth directed their trunks 
or bodies to be washed with s^t soap:; and it is 
npt ea3y ta imagine the early cha^e which appear- 
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ed in the bark and foliage: the bark Secame 
smooth and glossy, and seemed sound and beauti* 
fill ; and he thought the tree was greatly improved 
in every respect. I have tried the same ^experi- 
ment, and with eoual advantage to apple trees; 
and am persuadea they have been greatly bene- 
fited by this process, ft is used in the spring, and 
may be repeated in the' following years, as fre-* 

Juently as the trees appear to require ft. 'Mr. 
^eters declares, that he used soap suds- withdu^ 
beneficial effects ; but it jls probable that the safi 
soap in substance is more powerful, and that hav- 
ing more strength and virtue than the suds, as com- 
monly made, it may more effectually destroy the 
worms, bugs, and other insects, whicn so materially 
injure the trees; and it is believed to be in conse- 
quence of thieir destruction, that the bark and 
branches arfe enabled to derive so much improve- 
meiit from the application of this substance." 

Mr.- Forsyth's, treatise contains his method of 
managing dii^eased pear trees, and such as were 
unfruitful from decay, and has clearly demonstrat- 
cfd, that 4he quantity of fruit was thereby renaarfca- 
bly increased, and the quality greatly improved.' 
When old trees are affected with canker^ or other- 
wise diseased, by which they are rendered unpro- 
ductive, his practice is, to head them down in May 
or June, as near as possible to where they were 
engrafted. By this method the young shoots soon 
sbrout forth, and grow so rapidly, that in two or 
tnree years they bear fruit most abundantly. Mr. 
P. illusti*ates his practical principles by two or 
three striking examples, and by plates representing 
the trees and fruit. One of the first four which 
he headed down, was a Saint Germain, which pro- 
duced nineteen fine, large, well-flavoured pears the 
next year, and in the third, bore more fruit than it 
did in its fbrmer state, when it was four times the 
size. Another bore four hundred pears the second 
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year; and he finally found, that the trees headed 
down bore upwards of five times the quantity of 
fruit that the others did ; and it keeps increasing^ 
in proportion to the progress of the trees. " On 
the ^Oth of June," sayis Mr. F., ^ I headed several 
standards that were almost destroyed by the can- 
ker ; some of them were so loaded with fruit the 
following year, that I was obliged to prop the 
branches, to prevent their beingbroken down by 
the weight of it. In the fourth year afterwards, 
one of tnem bore two thousand eight hundred and 
forty pears, while another tree, not heqided down^ 

growing by its side, being twenty years old, bore 
ve hundred pears, which was a good crop for its 
size : so that there were on the old tree, which ha<l 
been headed down not quite four years, two thou- 
sand three hundred and forty more than on the tree 
of twenty years growth." 

The following is Mr. Forsyth's method of trains 
ing the trees, that are cut near the place where 
they were grafted. Every year, in tne month of 
March, (April or May for our climate,) he shor- 
tens the leading shoot to a foot or eighteen inches, 
according to its strength. This shoot will, if the 
tree be strong, grow from five to seven feet long 
in one season ; and, if left to nature, would run up. 
without throwing out side shoots. The reason for 
thus shortening the leading shoot is, to make it 
throw out side shoots ; and if it be doqe close to a 
bud, it will frequently cover the cut in one season. 
When the shoots are very strong, he cuts the 
leading shoot twice in one season: by this me- 
thod he gets two sets of side shoots m one year, 
which enables him the sooner to fill the tree. The 
first cutting is performed any time during the 
spring, and the second about the middle of June. 
When you prune the trees, and cut the fore-right 
shoots m April, always cut close to an eye or bud, 
observing where you see the greatest number of 
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leares at the lower bud, and cut at them ; for, at 
the foot-stalk of every one of these, will be pro*^ 
duced a flower bud» You will have in some sortsi 
of pears, in a favourable season, from five to nifie 
pearr in a cluster. This cuttbg should not be 
later than' April, on account of the leading shoot 
beginning to grow; the next topping, when the' 
leading snoot grows quick enough to admit of it, 
should be about the latter end of June ; and the 
length of the shoots should be according to theii* 
strength, having from three eyes or buds to six on 
a side. Mr. Forsyth has been successful in reno- 
vating old tree& when in such an advanced state of 
decay, that very little, except the bark, remained^ 
He* always applies the composition to the wounds, 
and when, on examination, the root is found to be 
decayed and rotten, he cuts away all the dead part, 
to the sound wood, and covers the wound. li the 
above directions be followed, he says, you will get 
more pears in three or four years, than you can in 
tlifenty-five years by planting young trees, and 

{pruning and managing them in the common way. 
f it be desired tb change the kind of fruit, it will 
be easy to graft or bud upon the young shoots* 

The metliod recommended by mr. Knight for re- 
claiming old unproductive pear trees is, to cut away 
all the central branches, retaining those only that 
are nearly horizontal, and all the spurs of these 
must be taken oif closely with the saw and chisel. 
Into the extremities of the branches thus retained 
grafts are to be inserted at proper distances, so as 
to form a new crown. It was on an old Saint Ger- 
main pear tree, that had been trained to the wall 
in a fan form, that he adopted this mode. As soon 
in the succeeding summer, as the young shoots had 
attained sufficient length, they were trained almost 
perpendicularlu dowmoards between the larger branchr 
es and the too//, to which they were nailed. In the 
second year, and subsequently, the tree yielded 
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abundant ci'ops, the fruit being equally didpefsed 
orer every part* Orafts of no fewer than eight 
.different kinds of pears had been inserted, anA^all 
afforded fruity and nearly in equal plenty. The 
same mode is applicable to common standard trees. 
By this mode, Mr. K. remarks, the bearing bran- 
ches, being small and short, may be changed every 
three or four years, till the tree be a century old, 
without the loss of a single erop, ^nd the central 
part, which is almost necessarily unproductive in 
the fan mode of training, and is apt to become so 
in the. horizontal, is rendered in this way the most 
fruitful. Where it is not desired to change thte 
kind of fruity nothing more of course is necessary 
than to take off entirely the spurs and supernume- 
rary large branches, leaving all blossom buds which 
c^GCur, near the extremities of the remaining bran- 
ches. 

A pear tree brought from Holland, and planted 
in the year 1647, is now in full bloom, standing in 
the third avenue at the intersection of Thirteenth 
street, (New York.) This is probably the oldest 
fruit tree in America. About seventy years ago 
the branches of the tree decayed and fell off; and 
at that time it was supposed the tree was dying; 
but, withotit any artificial means fesorted to, new 
shoots germinated and g^radually supplied the roots 
of their predecessors. The tree now is in full health 
and vigour, and appears t6 be not more than thirty 
years old; the fruit ripens the latter part of Au- 
gust, has a rich succulent flavour, and has been 
known by the name of the spice pear. (New York 
Evening Post, May 4, 1820.) 

Pron^ the pear is prepared a pleasant liquoi', 
known undei^ the namo of perry, which is made iiJi 
the same njaqner as cider from apples. In Eng- 
land, particql^r kinds of pears are cultivated for this 
purpoise, and the liquor is held ir^ high cstimatioa 

m 
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The subjoined list contaios a selection, from v^^ 
rious sources, of such as are much esteemed as ta- 
ble<^ fruit, or will meet a readj sale at market. 

1. Brockholst bergamot. — A delicious pear, ripe 
early in October. • 

2. Brown beurre — Is a large and long fruit, of 
brownish red colour next the sun, melting, and full- 
of sharp rich juice, slightly perfumed, indeed, it 
is one of the best autumn pears we have. Ripens 
in October. 

3. Catharine pear. — Of this there are several va- 
rietiesy the earliest of which ripens in July, and 
another kind in August. They are considered well 
deserving of cultivation, as an excellent summer 
fruit for the dessert and for baking. The tree 
grows large, and is veiy fruitful. 

4. Chaumontelley or winter beurre. — ^ It is a large, 
rich flavoured, melting pear ; the skin a little 
rough ; often of a pale green colour, but becoming 
purplish next the sun, sometimes with a good ded 
of red. The fruit is left on the tree till the close 
approach of winter. It is fit for eating in the end 
of November, and continues till January.'' 

5. Colmarty or manna pear — ^ Is large and ex- 
cellent 5 the flesh yery tender apd melting, and the 
juice greatly sugared. Both in shape and quality, 
it considerably resembles the autumn, or English 
bergamot. It keeps through the winter, till the end 
of February." 

6. Crassanej or bergamot crassane — Is a pear of a 
large size and round shape, with a long stalk : ^ the 
skin is rough ish ; of a greenish yellow, when ripe, 
with a russety coating: the flesh is very tender and 
melting, and full of a rich sugary juice. It is fit for 
use from the middle to the end of November, and 
is one of the very best pears of the season. 

7. Easter bergamot^ or " winter bergamot- — Is a 
large roundish fruit, of a grayish green, colour, with 
a little red: the flesh between breaking and melt- 
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itig. The fruit is fit for the table in February, and 
keeps till April." 

8. Garden pear. — ^This ripens in November. It 
is large and rather long; the skin yellow, and the 
flesh yellow, rich, and juicy. It is cultivated in 
Massachusetts, and is highly esteemed. 

9. German muscadel pear, or muscat aUemand.— 
** A noble, large, pyramidal fruit, with a small blos- 
som on a. shallow excavation, arid rather a long 
stalk. When ripening on the floor, it acquires a 
red and yellow tint. Its flesh is melting and deli- 
cate, full of a spicy, delicious juice, similar to that of 
inuscadel grapes. Eatable from March till May. 
The tree forms a fine crown, and is exceedingly 
productive.'* 

10. Green summer sugar pear^ or sucre vert — Has 
a very smooth green skin ; flesh melting, and the 
juice sugary, with an agreeable flavour: the tree is 
a free bearer. Its period of fipening is in August, 
and it can be preserved only a few weeks. The 
tree bears fruit every year, and its blossoms resist 
the most unfavourable weather. 

11. Grey butter pear — ) Are well known to 

12. White butter' pear — ) amateurs, and deserve 
to stand in every orchard, being excellent autumnal 
fruits. The wnite'butter pear is also very excel- 
lent for culinary purposes, even before it attains to 
maturity by lying on the floor. In a good soil, it 
often forms a very large tree; but the gray butter 
pear is of a lower growth, though with more ex- 
panded branches. 

13. Jargonelle. — This is a well-known, fine sum- 
mer pear, ripening in August. The flesh is break- 
ing, sweet, and has a slightly musky flavour. It is 
best when picked before fully ripe, and matured in 
the house. The tree is a general bearer. 

14. Ldttk muscat — Is of a longish shape, of a yel- 
low colour, except next the sun, where it is red. 
Ripe in August. 
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15. Mans Jean — U a raluaUe pear. It is ripo 
about the first of Norember, and will last till to# 
middle of December. 

16u Orange peor^— This has been long qultirate4 
in Massachusetts, and is still a faTOorite fruit among 
those who are unacquainted with the superiom* 
kinds more recently introduced. The fruit is round- 
ish ; the skin of a greenish colour, becoming jel* 
low when ripe ; the flesh is melting, and the juiee 
sugaiy ; the flavour pleasantly perfumed. It npens 
in- August, and, like all summer pears, is of snort 
duration. 

17. Pound pear — ^^ Is an extraordinary large, 
thick, obloi^ fruit, of a greenish ^ray colour : it is 
often reared in the vicinity of buildings, to shelter 
its ponderous fruit from boisterous wiiuls, before it 
has attained to maturity. Though its pulp be 
somewhat toi^b, it is a very usefulpear in dome^ 
tick economy, especially for drving. The ttan 
rises to a considerable height, ana spreads its bran- 
ches ; is very prodtNctive, and its biosspg^ are not 
liable to be injured in the spring.'' The fruit should 
be safiered to remain . on the tree till frost, and 
then preserved in the common- manner, for baking 
and other culinary uses* There is a variety gene- 
rally called the small pound pear^ which acquires 
only half the size of the former, ^X posf esses sjl 
its valuable pn^rties. 

18. Jfon^areU bergamat--^^ Is a eonsi^epibjy 
large pear, with a gre^n peelj contaiiii^ a mel^ 
low pulp of an incomparable aromatick taste. It 
becomes eataUe in October and November. The 
tree is one of the largest among the bergainots." 

1^. Primers pear-^*^ Is a saiall roundish fniiti 
of a yellow colour, but red next the sim : JSesh m* 
termediate between breaking and melting; joieQ 
high flavoured. The tree as g^EieraUy a gseat 
bearer, and the fruit will keep fpr a f^rtn^ht." 
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20.. RadUh ptar^f^^ A very superiwi' sumioer 
fruit) the juic^ of wbieh ts. so rich, relre^hii:^ aod 
agreeahly acidulated, that it excds in its kind th# 
graj butter pear» But as it easily becosaed mealy, 
thot^h qf a muscftdel flavour, when left to jripen <m 
the .tree, it ought to be removed, aad deposited on 
the |bor. The tree is remarkably fertile^ and pro^ 
^uees fruit in 6eas<w6 when almost every other 
pear kind has failed ; hence it deserves to be reai^ 
cd, ?veh in climates and situations not very favoura^- 
ble to prqhards^ as it is of vigorous growth, and 
attains to tolerable size*'' 

21. Rwsfi^lmer^'h of a deep red colour, with 
epots of gray ; the flesh is very tender and deli- 
cate, and. the juice very sweet, with an agreeable 
Crfume. It ripess about the latter end of Octo«- 
r, but will not keep." 

2Si. Sormnr^A valuable wioler pear, "" which 
oti^ht to decorate every <»rehard, as it may be pre<- 
served a whole year. In shape and size it r^em* 
bles the bi^aw^ Ltwiacj but generally beicomes much 
lai^r* Its red colour rises on the south side : when 
it tuirns yellow in. July, acqvitref ^ buttery consis- 
tence, etsid is theii.eatable» This likewise affords an 
^xcftUiEmt fruit for boiling, drying, and other dom»^ 
tick uses. The ti!^e is tall and vigeroua.^' 

2^ /S^^te |>iar.— In a letter from .professor Ho? 
sack, of New York, dated October, 1418, to the 
London Horticultural Soeiely, tnd published in their 
work, Wj^ ane £»vouned wkh the loUowing account 
of this most es4imahle fruit ; . 

<^ The Seckle pear is so oaousd from Mr* Seckb, 
Qf I^yadelpbia, who lias the credit of havic^ first 
ciiltivstted it in the vicinity of that city. It is gene<r 
rally considered to be' a native fruit of this c(Min- 
try, Mfisdeiitally prpd«u6ed from seed sown by Mr. 
Seckle, aod the (tr^ml ^ee is sai^ to be still rtand^ 
ing m i\m estate 0i that gentlemac. An amount, 
how0ver, essentially dijGferent from this, has been 
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lately communicated to me by my friend judge 
Wallace, of Borlingtonv to whom I recentty paid a 
Tisit. He stated to me, on the authority of a cor- 
respondent in Philadelphia, that the pear was groWn 
in tliat neighbourhood, sixty years ago, by a person 
named Jacob Weiss, who obtained the tree, with 
many others, at a settlement of Swedes, which was 
early established near Philadelphia, where Mr. 
Weiss had built a house. The judge suggested 
the probability of Mr. Weiss ana the fatner or 
granafather oi Mr. Seckle having been intimate, 
as both famities were German, and of that rank in 
society, which might be likely to lead to such an 
acquamtance. The conjecture therefore, is, that 
under such circumstances, Mr. Seckle's family ob- 
tained grafts from Mr. Weiss's tree. 

** Mr. Coxe, in his view of the cultivatiot) of fruit 
trees in America, an interesting volume, which I 
have forwarded to the society, after assigning the 
same origin as I have stated in the begimiing of 
this letter, describes the fruit thus : ^ The form and 
appearance vary with aspect, age and cultivation : 
the size generally is small ; the form regular, round 
at the blossom end, diminishit^ with a gentle oval 
towards the stem, which is rather short and thick : 
the skin is somietimes yellow, with a bright red 
cheek, and Muooth ; at other times, a perfect russet, 
with<Hit any blush : the flesh is meltir^, spicy, and 
most exquisitely and delicately flavoured. The 
time of ripening is from the end of August to the 
middle oi October. The tree is sii^larly vigorous 
and beautiful^ of great regularity of growth and 
richness of foliage, very mrdy, possessing aU the 
characteristicks of a new variety. Neither Ro- 
sier or De La Qumtinge among, the French, nor 
Miller or For^th among the English writers, de- 
scribe such a pear as the Seckle ; nor have I found 
one among the intdligent French gentlemen in our 
coimtry, who has any knowledge of it in his own.' 
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*^ I may add to the above, that the fruit is ad* 
mitted by all to be one of the most exqukitely 
and highly flavoured we possess. Its flavour is 
very peculiar, having a factitious aroinatick per* 
fun^, rather than the natural odour or taste of 
fruits. The late general Moreau informed me that 
he had never tasted this fruit in France, the coun- 
try in which, of all others, the finest pears are cul- 
tivated." 

24. Skinless pear^ or early rmekL'-^Tlm is a long 
shaped, reddish coloured fruit, with a very thin 
skin ; the flesh meltit^, and full of a rich sugary 
juice. It ripens in August. 

25. Squash paar.-— This pear is cultivated in 
Massachusetts, and Mr. Coxe thi^ describes it 
The fruit of highest estimation for perry in Eng« 
land ; it is ai\ early pear, remarkable for the tei>- 
demess of its flesh ; if it drops ripe from the tree, 
it bursts from the fall ; whence probably its name. 
The liquor made from it. is pale, sweet, remarka* 
bly clear, and of strong body ; it bears a price four- 
fold of other perry. 

26. Saint Germain — Is a large, long pear, of a 
yellowish colour when ripe ; flesh meltii^, and very 
full of juice, with considerable flavour. If the tree 
be planted on a dry soil, in a warm situation, and 
trained against a wsJl, it bears pretty freely. There 
are two varieties, a spurious and the true ; and it 

*is believed, the former is by much the more gene- 
rally disseminated. The true is of French origin, 
and often is very large, of a pyramidal form, havii^ 
a thick and dotted green skm, but which, while ri- 
pening on the floor, becomes yellow* The spurious 
fruit ripens in December, remaining green when 
ripe, and generally decays by the end of January : 
unless the soil and season be favourable, it is insipid 
and watery ; it is shorter, and its form is subject 
to more variations than that of the true variety. 
The true St. Germain keeps in perfection till the 



end of M&rch, and fop s weetnoss and flarour, ratdcB 
amonff the very best of the winter pears. Mr. Coze 
complains that this tree, m our climate, is very sub- 
ject to the fire b%ht9 so destructive of the- finest 
and most delicate pears in this country ; and ob^ 
serres that it would be highly useful to the cidti- 
Tators of fruit could the cause or cure ci thss eril 
be disooTered. 

26. Saint MiehcePsj or yelhw butter pear. — ^The 
same as the Doyenne^ or De<m pear. For the rich- 
ness of its jSesh, and excellence of fiarour, it is 
said to be inferiour to n<:ine except the Seekle $ and 
few pears are more admired and extensively culti^ 
vatea in the United States. The fruit is large, 
round, inclining to oblong in shape, fair and hand- 
some; its skin glossy and smooth, resemUmg un- 
polished gM ; occasionally streaked and marked 
with bright yellow spots. It displays either a 
blush or bright russet on the south side. The flesh 
of this luscious fruit is white, and the juice so re- 
markably cold that it sometimes off^iids a weak 
stomach, and occasions eructations. It should be 
gathered before it is quite ripe, and matured in the 
house, in order to have it in true perfection ; and 
it may be in use from the beginning of September 
to the first part of November, The tree does not 
grow to a large size, but is an early and never failr 
mg bearer. 

27. Summer good Christian — Is a large, oblo^ 
fruit, with a smooth and thin skin, of a whitish 
green colour, but red next the sun ; full of juice,, 
and of a rich perfumed flavour. It ripens in Au- 
gust. The tree is large, and generally fruitfuL 

28. Virgouleuse.'*^^ A delicious pear, of a pyra^ 
midal forn^ with a deep bloom, and short neshy 
stalk. Its peel is whitish green, and, if ripening on 
a floor, (from December to March,) generally ac- 
quires a fine yellow tint: its pulp melts \x\ the 
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mrnith^ jitldiiig a copioiis aromatick joide. Th^ 
tree^ graws to a moderate bei^f 

29^ WintMT bdkmg pwrj^-^\m fruit abpuods in 
•Massftchnsetts^ atid is much valued as a bakii^ 
pear. It is not enable ia a raw state, net being 
jtdcy or well flaToured. It keeps well through the 
winter, and the flesh, on being bak^, turns to a 
iine red colour. The tree is not large, but^tieldQm 
-fails 0fafi&»*d]|]g to annual crop <d ^uit. 

3tk Winter gmd Christimk-^Tbe ff uit is rery 
iarj^e ; the flesh is tender and breakii^, asid is rety 
.fttti o£ a rich sugar«d- juice. The Imt is in eatk^ 
fitCKft March < to Johe^ 

31. WirOer tfcdrn^Epme d'hirer)*-^ In sisBe 
and ^hape is similii^ to many kinds oS ^g<^pears. 
its peel is at flrst whitish gr^t and turns yellow 
when ripenii^ on the floor. The pulp is meUow, 
. sweet, and of a delicious aromatick taste. This 
pear is fit to be eaten in November, and remains 
sound till the end of January. The tree regetates 
with great luxuriance/^ 



QUINCE TREB. 

The quince may be propagated by layers, or 
young sprouts, wliich must be covered in the earth, 
or by cuttir^s taken from the tree in April, and s^t 
into the ground at proper distances, where they will . 
take root the .first season, and they may be trans- 
planted at pleasure to the place of their ultimate 
destination. This tree may also be propagated by 
- buddii^ or grafting ; and, according to Mr. For- 
syth, trees thus obtained will bear sooner and be 
more fruitful than those reared by any other me- 
thod. Quince trees flourish best, and are more 
productive in a moist soil, though the fruit from 
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those set indiy situatioosy is said to possess a finw 
flavour. The quinee tree reqinres but v&tj Uttle 
pruning ; the most important part of their manage^ 
ment consists in clearuig their steins from suckers, 
and in cuttii^. off such branches as interfere, with 
each other. All luxuriant doots that stnke up 
from the middle of the tree, must be. hxpped oa, 
to prevent the head from being too. much crowded 
with wood, which might impede the growth of the 
fruit If the tree becomes diseased or rottejD, the 
dead parts should be cut awaj^ and the composi- 
tion applied, as. in apple trees. We . are ^viaed 
to plant quince trees at a good distance, from appl^ 
and pear trees, lest the farina become mixed, and 
the fruite degenerate. The 4]uince tree is liable 
to the attack of the worm iorer, the aame as the 
apple and peach tree ; and tho same remedies ^r!e 
to.oe recommended. 
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OP PEACHES. 

The soil and climate of our southern and middle 
states are considered as peculiarly congenial to the 
growth of the peach tree, and, accordingly, it has 
loc^ been more generally and extensively cultivat-^ 

. ed there than in any other section of the unt<»!. 
It is reared on every plantation, and * not unfre* 
quently peach orchards, covering many acres, and 
consisting of several thousand trees, are presented 
to the view of the traveller. It is, however, more 
for the purpose of distillery than the luxury of the 

- table, that this species of fruit receives so much at- 
tention from our southern, brethren; an eseeilent 
and highly-flavoured brandy bein^ obtained from it 
by distillation. It is exceedmgly to be regretted, 

. that the peach tree of late yeaiB has become liable 
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to premature decay, and the period of its daration' 
is greatly diminished, iiKotnuch, that its continuance 
in a healthy bearing state seldom exceeds three or 
four years. This misfortune is increased by the 
cireinnstance, that a peach orchard cannot be rear- 
ed a second time on the same spot, unless the soil 
be renovated by several years intermediate cul-* 
ture of other crops. The soil best adapted to the' 
peach tree is a mellow, sandy loam. Situations 
naturally wet, or inclining to clay, aye unfaVoura- 
We. Water should never be suffered to stand 
round the roots of tender trees, especially in strong 
land, as it is apt to produce the mildew, and destroy 
them. 

In En^and, peach trees are planted agdinst a 
wall, to which their branches are trained, and 
nailed either in the fan form, or nearly horizohtaU 
ly, and being the subjects of particular care and 
culture, it is not uncommon for peach trees to con- 
tinue to produce annual crops during forty years. 

The propagation of peach trees is accomplished 
either by planting the stones or kernels, or by bud- 
ding on proper stocks; By the first method there 
is constantly a great tendency to deviate from the 
Bature of the variety from which the seed was 
taken, and the variety may be almost indefinitely 
uicreased. In Maryland and Virginia, this last 
mode is adopted without budding, by which nume- 
rous varieties are obtained, and among them are 
found some of superiour quality. It, indeed, on 
some occasions happens, that the same fruit is pro- 
duced with that of the seed planted. The stones 
are planted in beds or drills, in October or Novem- 
ber, or they may be preserved in sand, and planted 
in March : in this case the stones must be broken 
open without injuring the kernel, which is the part 
to be planted. In one year the seedlings may be 
tiranspianted in rows into the nilrsery, which may 
be done either in autumn or spring. It is to be 
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re(M)Ueeled« that neither the stooed nor stedlk^ 
trees should be planted ob ground lately occupied 
hj peach trees, unless the whole of the old roots 
be remoredi and fresh mould be put in to supply 
the place of the old* But the most certain mte«- 
thod^f {Mreseryiug a particular variety is by bud* 
dkiff ; peach trees thus obtained, always afford fruit 
in Biae, cdiour, and taste, exactly similar to that oJ^ 
the tree from which the bud was taken, and come 
BOQQer* into a bearii^ state. Stocks, on which 
peaches may be budded, besides those of their 
own kind, are the almond, the ,apricot, and the 
plum. The proper season for budding, is the month 
of Ai^^ust^ and the operation is to be performed 
in the manner directed for apples and pears. In 
two or three years after budding, they bear fruit 
In taking up the young trees, care must be taken to 
preserve the roQts as much as possible* Such 
parts as are bruised should be removed, and the 
small roots may be a litde shortened. It is impor«* 
tant that the trees be equally filled with side 
shoots from top to bottom ; for when suffered to 
run up in single branches, the trees in general acei 
so weak and spongy, that they are unable to beair 
good fruit* Accordingly, w hen the seedlings are 
about one year old, Mr* Forsyth recommends to 
head them down to five or six buds, or otherwise 
to cut off the extremities of the leading shoots^ 
which will make them send out side shoots, and 
form a handsome, fruitful tree. None of the shoots 
should be suffered to ^row too long during the first 
and second years, which is easily prevented by 
pinching off the tops of them i/vith the fingers dur** 
0^ the month of Jime. When peach trees come 
into a bearing state, they produce two sorts of 
buds: where three stand close together, the two 
on each side are called flower or blossom buds, and 
the central one is called a wood bud* Tlie foriaer 
rise immediately from the eyes of the shoots, and 



are rouad, short, and pominoirt, vfhSie the wood, 
or shoot buds are oUoog, naFrow, and flattisL 
Sometimes whole trees, or a lai^e proportion of 
the branches, produce nothing but single flower 
buds, and in pruning, if a shoot be cut off at a single 
flower bud, the remains of it, as far down as the 
next wood bud, it is said, will surelj die ; it must, 
therefore, be observed, as a rule, to cut just above 
the cluster of three buds, and the wooa bud wDl 
Bhoot forth and become the leader, and be prepar* 
ed to produce fruit the next year. 

It la the practice of Mf« Forsyth, when old 
p^ach trees run up too high and thin, to cut them 
down as far back as be can find any shoots or buds, 
always leaving some young shoots or buds, othei> 
wise there will be great risk of killing the tree. 
If there are a few young shoots, the top may with 
safety be cut off just above them, as they will lead 
the sap up, and produce strong branches, whtoh 
should be topped, the same as a young tree* The 
operation should be performed in the month of 
May, and the young shoots will bear fruit the next 
season. The composition must be applied to the 
wounds, where the old branches are amputated^ 
and the canker should be carefully cut out, and any 
part where the guo^ is seen to ooze, or the new 
wood will be affected as it begins to grow. Whea 
voung trees are overloaded with fruit, it is abso« 
lutely necessary to thin them out while, small, ae*^ 
cording to the strength of the tree. 

'' The premature decay of peach trees has been 
ascribed to various causes ; by some, to the dege< 
neracy of the soil, and neglecting to mature theoi^ 
regularly > by others, to the supposed alteration of 
the climate, the changes from heat to cold being 
more sudden and violent now than formerly, when 
the country was more in forest. But the true 
causes, as detailed b^ Dr. M^ase, (Dom. Ency.^ 
seem ta he the foUawi^." 
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^ Peach trees are liable to three casualties: 

^ 1. The Ay, that deposits eggs near the root, 
and there forms a worm. 

^ 2. The burstii]^ of the Imrk bj severe frosts iq 
wet winters. ' 

^ 3. The splitting off the limbs at the fork of the 
tree. 

" The fly, which is blue, (but not a wasp,) be- 
gins its attack about the middle of July, and con** 
tinues its depredations until the middle of Septem^ 
ben It wounds the tender part of the bark, and 
generally at the surface of the ground, there depo- 
siting its eggs, which hatch into worms, that prey 
upon the mucilage and tender part of the bark, 
until the communication between the root and the 
branches is cut ofl^ causing the death of the tree. 
To guard against this, raise a little hillock in the 
month of June, round the tree, about afoot high, 
so as completely to cover that part of the bark 
kept moist and tender at the surface of the ground. 
This hillock will not stand so long at one height, as 
to tender the bark above, as the rain will gradually 
wash it down level with the surface, and must be 
raised again every summer.*^ 

^ To take out the worm, the roots must be un- 
covered, and the spot looked for where the gum 
oozes out, following the cavity round with the point 
of a knife, until y6u come to the solid wood, andi^' 
lay the whole open : the worm will be found with 
a white body and black head ; which must be de- 
stroyed, and the holes carefully filled up with cow^ 
manure, rendered adhesive by sand or lime core and 
ashes, as directed by Forsyth. 

^ Soap suds, heated after a family wash, and 
poured on the roots of trees, about the middle o{ 
August, have been used with success in destroying 
the eggs, or the your^ worm. 

" According to Mr. John EUlis, of New Jersey, the 
injury arising from |the worm may be prevented in 
the following way : 
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^ In the sprbg, when the blossoms are oat, clear 
away the dirt so as to expose the root of the tree, 
to the depth of three inches; surround the tree 
with straw about three feet long, appl^d length- 
wise, so that it may have a corering, one inch 
thick, which extends to the bottom of the hole, 
the butt ends of the straw resting upon the ground 
at the bottom ;**— bind this straw round the tree 
with three bands, one near the top, one at the mid- 
dle, and the third at the surface of the earth; then 
fill up the hole at the root with earth, and press it 
closely round the straw. When the white ftds^s 
appear, the straw should be re moved, and the 
tree remain uncovered till the blossoms put out ip 
the^ing.. 

" by this process, the fly k prevented from de- 
positing its e^ within three feet of the root, and 
althoi^h it may place the egg above that distance, 
the worm travels so slow that it cannot reach the 
ground before frost, apd therefore- it is killed be* 
fore it is able to injure the tree. . 

" The truth of the priteiple ; is proved by the 
fiollowiog fact I practised this method with a 
large number of peach trees, .and they flourished 
remsM^kably well, without any appearance of inju- 
ry from the worm, for several ye^ars, whetn I was 
induced to discoiitinue the* straw with about twenty 
of them, jlil those whi^h are without ihe straiv have 
declined^ ii^ihthe others^' %ohich hme fmd ihe straw^ 
eontinue a$ mgorous as eo«r." Thus far Mr. *E. 

** To guard against frost, plant the trees where 
the water will run ofl*, and procure the sweetest 
and richest fruit, as the inleriour qualities are more 
injured by cold. 

" The splitting of the. tree at the forks is guard- 
ed against by preservii^ as many upright branches 
as can be spared, by breaking off, in bearing years, 
more thjau half the qusAtity of fruit while small, 
aod by pruning^ almost th^ whdie of evety branch 
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beyond where the fruit is set, learifig only a few 
•buds on each, of the succeeding year's fruit. The 
size of the fruit is by these means rendered larger, 
more beautiful, and of a higher flayour, and the 
growth of the tree is tendered more rigorous.** 

** Mn Thomas Coulter, of Bedford County, Penn- 
sylvania, gives the f(Jlowing directions for cultivat- 
in^peach trees, which he hits successfully pursued 
in rerinsylvania and Delaware, for forty-five years. 
•See Trans. Amer. Phil. Soc. vol. v. 

** ^the principal causes of peach trees dyii 
while young, are the planting, transplanting, ai 
pruning the same stock; which causes the stock to 
be open and tender, and' the bark of the tree very 
rough : this roughness of the bark gives opporto- 
nities to insects to lodge atod breed in it ; and birds 
search after these insects, for their support, and 
with their sharp bills, wound the stock in mairy 
■places ; from whicih wound the sap of the tree is 
drawn out, which congeals, and never fails to ktH, 
or to render the tree useless, in a few years. To 
prevent which, transplant your peacn trees, as 
young as possible, where you mean <hem to stand ; 
if in the kernel, so much the better ; because in 
■that case there Will be no check of growth, which 
always injures peach trees. Plant peach trees six- 
teen feet apart, both ways, ejtcept^you would wish 
to take your wagon through the ott^hard to carry 
the peaches away; in that case, give twenty-four 
feet distance to every fifth rbw, one Way, after 
transplanting. You may plough and harrow 
amongst your peaches for two years, paying no 
regard ta wounding or tearing them, so that you do 
not take them up by the roots. In the month of 
March, or April, in thfe third year after transplant- 
ing, cut them all off" by the ground ; pl<iugh and bar- 
row amongst them as before, taking special care 
not to wound or tear them in the smallest degree, 
letting all the sprouts at scions grow^ Ihat will 
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grow ; cut none away, supposing six of more should 
come up from the old stump ; the young scions will 
grow up to bearing trees on account of the roots 
being stroi^. Let no kind of beasts into peach 
orchards, hogs exeepted, for fear of wounding the 
trees ; as the least wound will greatly injure the 
tree, by draining away that substance which is the 
life thereof; although the tree may live many 
years, the produce is not so grfeat, neither is the 
fruit so good. After the old stock is cut away, the 
third year after transplanting, the sprouts or scions 
will grow up all round the old stump, from four to 
six in number : no more will con^ to maturity than 
the old stump can support and nourish; the re- 
mainder will die before ever they bear fruit. 
These may be cut away, taking care not to wound 
any part of any stock, or the bark. The sprouts 
growmg all round the old stump, when loadea with 
fruit, will bend, and rest on the ground in every 
direction, without injuring any of them, for many 
years, all of them being rooted in the ground as 
though they had been planted. The stocks will 
remain tough^ and the bark smooth, for twenty 
years and upwards ; if any of the sprouts or trees 
from the old stump should happen to split off or 
die, cut them^^away ; they will be supplied from the 
ground by young trees, so that you will have trees 
from the same stump for one hundred years, as I 
believe. I now have trees thirty-sir., twenty, ten, 
five, and down to one year old, all from the same 
stump. The young trees coming up, after any of 
the old trees split off or die, and are cut away, will 
bear fruit the second year; but this fruit will not 
ripen so easily as the fruit on the old trees from 
the same stem. Three years after the trees are 
cut oflf by the ground, they will be sufficiently large 
and bushy to shade the ground, so as to prevent 
gra^s of any kind from matting or binding the sur- 
ihce, so as to injure the trees ; therefore, plough- 
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log is useless, as well as injurious ; useless, because 
nothing can be raised in the orchard, by reasoa 
the trees will shade all the ground, w nearly so; 
injurious, because either the roots, stock, or bran- 
ches will be wounded : neither is it necessary erer 
to manure peach trees, as manured trees will always 
produce less and worse fruit than trees that are 
not manured ; although by manuring your peach 
trees, they will grow larger, and lock greener and 
thicker in the boughs, and cause a .thicker shade, 
yet on them wiU grow very little fruit, and that lit* 
tie will be of a very bad kind — generally looking 
as green as the leaves, even when ripe, and later 
than those that have never been manured.'"' 

^' Peach trees never require a rich soil; the 
poorer the soil, the better the fruit — a middling soil 
produces a more bountiful crop* 

'' The highest ground, and the north side of hills 
is best for peach trees; they keep back vegeta- 
tion, by which means the fruit . is often preserved 
from being killed by late frosts in the month c^ 
AfMril, in the Pennsylvania latitude. I have made 
these observations from actual experience. 

^ A gentleman from, Monongahela county, in 
Virginia, called at my house, and asked me who 
instructed me to cultivate, peach trees : I told him 
that observation and experience were my teachers. 
The gentleman observed, that colonel Luther Mar«- 
tin, in the lo.wcr parts of Maryland, and another 
gentleman, near the same place, whose name he 
« could not recollect, were pursuing the same plan 
advantageously." 

• " This assertion is directly contrary to the experience of a 
gentleman in New Jersey, who has remarkably fine peaches, 
regularly manures his trees every year, and asserts that the 
speedy decay of common peach trees is owing chiefly to a neg- 
lect of the practice. He eren said experience convinced him it 
was owing to the same circumstance, that peach stones did not, 
in general, produce fruit like the original tree. 
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'* The practice of Mr. Coulter, in cutting down 
the trees, is highly rational : they are thus forced 
to spend their rigour upofi their bodies and roots, 
instead of shooting up into the air with thin barks, 
^hich are easily penetrated by the fly. 

** The best kind of peaches is said to be produced 
from inoculation ; and upon an apricot stock, as they 
are iK)t liable to be injured by the fly; and that 
peach trees thus produced, grow lareer and rise 
fligher than when on the peach stock. Grafting 
the peach upon a fAum stock has also been practis- 
ed, with a view of resisting the attack of tne fly; 
but this operation must be performed under ground, 
otherwise an unsightly knob wili be the conse- 
quence of the peach tree overgrowing the plum 
stock, and endanger the breaking off of the tree at 
the place of junction. 

*♦ The directions given by Forsyth, with respect 
to waH peach trees, may be applied to our standard 
trees, viz. to pinch off all the strong shoots in June, 
the first year the tree bears; which will make them 
throw out side shoots : these, if not laid too thick, 
will make fine bearing wood for the succeeding year. 
If the strong shoots be suffered to grow to their 
full length, they will be large and spongy, and will 
neither produce good fruit nor good wood for the 
following year. Sometimes weakly trees are cover- 
ed with blossoms ; but if too much fruit be suffered 
to reniain on them, they will be weakened so much 
that they will never recover. In that case, I would 
reebmmehd picking off the greater part of the fruit, 
to let the tree recover its strength. When trees 
in this state are pruned, never prune at a single 
flower-bid ; as the shoot will be either entirely 
killed, or, at least, die as far as the next wood-bud. 

^ I have often topped the strong shoots twice in 
the course of the summer, before they produced 
the fine kind-bearing wood. These strong shoots 
exhaust the tree, and never ptoduce good wood, 
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when neglected to be topped. I would recommeiid 
to cut out such shoots when the trees are pruned 
in the spring, and to leare only the bearing wood, 
which maj be known by two small leaves, where 
the flower-buds will be in the following year; (the 
strong shoots having only one leaf bud at each eye i) 
and to pick off all side shoots near the tops of the 
branches, as soon as they can laid hold o£'' 

In addition to the foregoing details, I must not 
omit to recomro'end in strong terms other meara of 

E reserving the health and vigour of this very valua- 
le tree, the fruit of which, when in perfection, is 
perhaps equal, if not superiour to that most luscious 
of the tropical fruits, the ananas. Since it is ascer- 
tained that the fly deposits its eggs, which produce 
the fatal worm, in the bark, it is obvious tmtt if the 
stem of the tree could be enveloped with some 
harmless substance, it might baffle the instinctive 
faculties of the Ay, or from its hardness, resist its 
powers of attack. For this purpose, let.the earth 
around the roots and stem be removed, and its 
place supplied with some one of the articles mei>- 
tinned in page 105 ; after which, let the whole trunk 
of the tree and large branches, from the surface of 
the earth to the top, receive a good coating of the 
composition of quicklime, cow-dung and clay, page 
105. This would not be a very expensive expedient 
even for an extensive orchard, and the preserva- 
tion of the trees would be an ample reward ; but 
for a feAV favourite trees in the garden no peFSon 
need hesitate to try the experiment, even upon 
young trees, at the time of transplantii^. Should 
it fail as a preventive remedy against the fly and 
worm, (which is scarcely possible) the application 
will have a tendency to increase the growth and ^ 
vigour of the tree. If in any of the uncovered 
branches black spots or oozing of gum should be 
discovered, let the branches be immediately cut 
away, and the wound covered with the same com« 



Eosition, and youi^ shoots will soon sprout forth and 
ear fruit. When peach trees have become un« 
productive from old age or disease, Mr. Forsjth, 
Irom long experience, recommends to head them 
down accordii]^ to rule, and apply the composition^ 
bj means of which, trees in the worst condition may 
be completely renovated, and rendered abundantly 
fruitful. Hitherto, the dkeases of peach trees 
among us have eluded all our art and skill ; how* 
far a different management may prove successful, 
tipie and experience must determine. It may, 
however, well be questioned whether it is most 
profitable to r^n^w our stock by freqi^ently plant- 
ing the seed, or to attempt to protract the exis- 
tence of old unproductive trees by the application 
of remedies. For myself, I have closely inves* 
t^ated the subject of canine madnesss in the hu- 
man species, and the desperate maladies among the 
Eeach trees, and am compelled to denounce them 
oth as equally intricate and irremediable, and, as 
equally meriting the appellation of opprobjum me- 
dicorium. \ 

^ A good peach possesses these qualities : the 
flesh is firm ; the skm is thin, of a deep or bright 
red colour next the sun, and of a yellowish green 
in the shade; the pulp is of a yellowish colour, full 
of hiehly flavoured juice; the fleshy part thick, 
and the stone small. They are generally divided 
into Jree stone and cling stone peaches. Those va- 
rieties, the flesh of which separates readily both 
from the skin and the stone, are the proper peaohes 
of the French, and are by English gardeners term- 
ed free stones. Those with a firm flesh, to which 
both the skin and the stone adhere, are the pfivies 
of the French, and by English and American gar- 
deners named cling stones. 
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LIST OF CHOICE PEACHES^ 

FBOH mCMMBOm*B IllPllftill 



Ail the rarieties, he obseires^ may be ddtirated 
to nAruatBge in evoj state of the onioii, if soil and 
exposure be giren a^eeaUe to their nature and 
necessities. 1. The Earlr Ayant ; 2. The White 
Nutmeg; 3L The Red Nutmeg; 4. Earljr M^ 
nonne; 5. Earlj Ann; 6. Earij Newii^on; 7. 
Early Elizabeth-Town; 8. The White Magdalen; 
9. Red Clingstone ; 10. White Clingstone; 11. Ken- 
nedy's Caroline; 12L Royal Greorge; 13. Oldmixcm; 
14. Late Heath; 15. La Plata ; 16. Georgia; 17. 
The Coimress; 18. Bourdine; 19. President ; 20l 
En^ish Incomparable ; 21. Chancellor Rambouit- 
let ; 22. La Titon de Venus ; 23. La Pournrie ; 24^ 
Belle Cherreuse ; 25. Noblesse ; 26. Beliegarde ; 
27. Large Yellow Freestone ; 28. White Favie ; 
29* Monstrous Pavie ; 30. Clifton's Nutmeg ; 31. 
Lemon Peach ; 32. Large Newington ; 33. Caro^ 
Kna Clingstone. 

1. Mmirahh peach.'-^A very large and comely 
fruit, of an agreeable mixture of colours. Its pulp^ 
though rather firm, has a delicate taste, contams a 
sweet, vinous juice, of a fine flavour, and is pale 
red near the stone. It becomes eatable about the 
middle of September. 

2. Alberge^ or orange pecu^tr^ls one of the most 
elegant and best flavoured of the clingstones ; ra- 
ther large than otherwise ; round ; dark red oi* 
purple next the sun, and bright orange on the other 
side ; being deeply furrowed from the stem to the 
blossom end : tne flesh of a deep orange colour, 
but purple at the stone ; ripens in August. The tree 
is a very great bearer. 

3. Aune peach, or early Ann — Is a small, round 
fruit, of a yellowish white ccrfour, faintly tinged ^t^ith 
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red on the sunny side ; ripening about the middle 
of August 

4. Sellegardej or Galande.-^This is a beautifdi 
large and excellent peach, with a stroi^ tint of red 
on a yellow ground, and of a deep red shade on 
the south side. Its pulp, though rather firm, yields 
a sweet juice, of an agreeaUe taste. Ripeds in 
September 

5. Blood Peach — Makes a beautiful fnreserve, 
and is cultivated chiefly for , that purpose. The 
tree is hardy, and a great bearer. 

* 6. Boudine — U a krge, round fruit, of a fine red 
next the sun ; the flesh white, melting; juice vi* 
nous and rich ; ripens in September. The tree a 
plentiful bearer. 

7. Catharine. — A large, round fruit, of a dark red 
next the sun ; the flesh white, meltijo^ ; full of a 
rich juice ; a cliugstone : ripens in October. 

8. Charkstown^ or ananas pea$h — Is a new sort, 
reared in America from the Kernel. Although ite 
colour is inferiour to that of most other peaches^ 
being a uniformly oale yellow, without any red 
tint, yet its firm and juicy pulp possesses the deli'^ 
eious flavour of the pine apple. It ripens in Octo- 
ber. 

9. Early JVewinffton — Is a fruit of middling size, 
of a fine red next the sun ; flesh firm, with a sugary, 
well flavoured juice. There are several varieties 
of this fruit, all clingstones ; ripening in August and 
September. 

10. Heaih peach. — Of all peaches, perhaps of all 
fruits, it is said, there is none equal in flavour to the 
American Heath peachy a clingstone. It is large, 
weighing near a pound, in common; with but mo- 
derate attention, it is believed, they would very 
generally weigh a full pound. It is backward in 
ripening, northward of the Susquehannab, and is 
generally one of the last sort that ripens. ^^ This 
rery fine clingstone peach is generally esteemed the 
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finest in our country : the original stone was brought, 
by the late Mr. Daniel Heath, from the Mediter-' 
ranean; it has ever since been propagated from 
the stone, in Maryland, where I hare seen it in 
rreat abundance and h^h perfection, as a natural 
fruit, in September and October. It is usually pro- 
pagated ih this and the adjoining states by inoculs^ 
tion: I hare for some years raised them from the 
stone, and hare now a number of rigorous trees 
from stones, brought from Maryland. It is a very 
large fruit, of a form rather oblong, and uniformly 
terminating in a point at the head ; the flesh is sin- 
gularly rich, tender, melting and juicy ; the stone 
frequently opens, disclosing the kernel : the skin is 
a nch, cream-coloured white, sometimes with a 
faint blush, but the finest peaches are entirely white ; 
the juice is so abundant, as to make it difficult to 
eat this peach without injury to the clothes; the 
leaf is luxuriant, and smooth at the edge ; the tree 
vigorous, hardy and long-lived, compared with other 
trees: the fruit ripens in September, lasts through 
the month of October, and is frequently eaten in 
high perfection in November. It is of all peaches, 
when not too ripe, the most admired, when pre^ 
served in sugar or in brandy." (Coxe's Cultivation 
of Fruit Trees.) 

11. Large mignonne — Is somewhat oblong in 
shape, and generally swells out on one side. The 
juice is very sugary, and of high flavour. This 
IS one of the most handsome and delicious fruits, of 
a dark red and greenish yellow cast; having a white, 
melting and agreeable pulp, containing a sweetish 
vinous juice, and is in eating about the middle of 
September. 

12. Lemon clingstone — Is a large, late, but ,beau- 
tiful and high flavoured peach. It ripens the last 
of September and beginning of October. 

13. Monstrous pavie. — This is the largest of the 
peaches, and a true ornament to the dessert, as it 
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display a beautiful red tkit on a white ground Its 
pulp IS white, though red in the parts next the 
stone, and contains a vinous, sweet juice. Ripens 
in September. 

14. «Aro&/e55e~-Is a large fruit, red 6r marbled 
next the sun ; flesh greenish white, and meltbg ; 
juice rerj rich in a favourable season. 

15. Old JVemngton — Is a large round. fruit, of a 
beautiful red next the sun; the flesh white and 
melting ; when ripe, the juice very rich and vinous : 
a clingstone, and matured early in October. 

16. Rambouillet — Is a fruit of middling size, deep- 
ly divided by a furrow; the flesh melting, of a 
bright yellow colour ; juice rich, and of a vinous 
flavour: ripens about the middle of September. 
The tree is a good bearer. 

, 17. Red rareripe — ^ Is a peach of uncommon ex- 
cellence, freauently called Morris's rareripe. It is 
of unusually large size, sometimes weighing eight 
and nine ounces ; of a round form, beautiful red and 
white skiuf rich, tender and melting flesh, full of 
sugary, highly flavoured juice ; e(|ual to any peach 
cultivated at the same season. Ripens in the early 
and middle parts of August. Clear at the stone.'' 
(Coxe.) 

18. Red magd($len. — It is large, round, and of a 
fine red next tne sun ; the juice very sugary, and of 
exquisite flavour: ripening in the end of August 
The tree is a free grower, and a great bearer. 

19. Red nutmeg — Is a great bearer, and valued 
for its early maturity. It is of a bright vermilion 
colour, and has a fine musk taste. Ripens in Au* 
gust. 

. 20. Royal George — Is ah excellent peach, and in 
a very good soil and aspect the fruit becomes large ; 
dark red next the sun, juicy and highrflavoured. 

27 
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21* Swedeh. Tbk is a fine, pleasaot-flavoured 
peach. Ripens early ki September. 

22. Teton de Venus^^U a fruit of middliog siasa 
and longish shape; of a pale red next the suo; 
flesh melting, wnite; juice sugary, and noJt. without 
flavour : ripens the end of September. The tree 
is a free bearer on a warm, light soil, but the fruit 
eoines to perfection only in fine seasons. 

23. Vcmguard^^ls a good peach, ripens about the 
iniddle of September. 

24. White Magdalen^— The fruit is of a middle 
size, round, with a deep i(urrow ; of a pale colour^ 
^nd the flesh white to the stone >. melting, juic^t 
with considerable flavour. Ripening in Aimust. 

25. White Rareripe^ or ^ FFAt/r cheek Jimlaeotcm 
peach — Sometimes called the freestone heath : isr 
a fruit of uncommon excellence. The size is large ; 
the flesh a rich white, inclining to yellow, mditii^ 
rich, and finely-flavoured ; firm, like the flesh of a 
clearstone plum : the skin is a pale yellowish white i 
the stone frequently separates on the opening of the 

Eeach, leaving the keritel exposed; the shells ad-* 
ering to the flesh,, though a freestone. It k the 
most admired fruit of the season, which is in Au^ 
gust." (Coxe.) 

The following fact has come to my knowledge 
since writing the foregoing. - 

^^ The cultivation of thjs-Jtree has become very 
interesting to gardeners in the vicinity of this city, 
(New York.) A very simple mode of preserving 
and restoring them when apparently nearly destroy* 
ed by the disease so fatal to them ia this quarter, 
and commonly called the " yellows," has been ac* 
cidentally discovered by a gentleman in this city. 
A statement of the fact as it occurred will convey 
all necessary information. In the fall of 1818, a very 
fine tree standing in his yard, was apparently dead 
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from the effects of the abovementioned disease. 
Throughout the fall and winter rery large quantities 
of common wood ashes were casual! j thrown by the 
Servants about the roots of the tree. To the as- 
tomshment of all who had seen- it the preceding^ 
fall, it put forth its leaves vigorously the nett sear 
son, ana bore abundance of fine fruit. A small quan- 
tity of wood ashes was again thrown round its roots 
htst fall, wad. thie tree has now become so full of fine 
fruit that it has become necessary to prop it up. 
TWs is a verj simple remedy, and certaraly worthy 
of triaL The foregoing paragraph is from Mr. 
Lang's gazette of^ this morning. A gentleman has 
sinbe ealled upon us who has tried the same experi^ 
ment with all the success he could have desired* 
He wishes us to recommend this simple method of 
preserving this valuable fruit tree to the publick, 
And he ailso su^ests to the New York Agricultural 
Society the expediency of having printed handtnlls 
t>f the above article- stuck up in all the markets, 
iand given to every countryman who attends them, 
that the iirforms^tion m^y be as widely diifused as 
possible^^' (New York Com. Adrertiser.) 

It may be further observed, that cherry trees 
%nd plum trees will be equally benefitted by the 
6dme application, and the practice ought to be gene- 
Tally aaopted. Tanner's bark put round peach and 
other fruit trees has been found by experience ex- 
eeedmgly tisefuL Ringing the brafiches of peach 
trees has proved beneficial. See page 2d. 
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CHEBRIE8. 

Therb are sereral native varieties of the cheny 
in the United States, which have been perpetuated 
from the seed, unaided by the hand of culture, and, 
as supposed, without any deviation from the~ ori* 
ginal stock. But the cultivated kinds are far more 
valuable, and it is greatly to be regretted, that 
they are so generally neglected Many advan* 
tages would accrue to the ^rmer from the cultiva- 
tion of the cherry tree ; it would serve the useful 
purposes of ornament and shade to his orchard and 
Duildings, and the fruit would afford his family not 
merely an innocent, but a salutary luxury ; and if 
near a market, the profit would remunerate him 
for all his labour and expense. 

The cultivated cherry, when reared from the 
seed, is much disposed to deviate from the variety 
of the original fr^it, and, of course, they are pro* 

Eagated by budding or graftii^ on cherry stocks : 
uddiog is most generally preferred, as the tree is 
less apt to suffer from oozing of the gum than whep 
grafted. The stocks are obtained by plantmgthe 
seeds in a nursery, and the seedlings are iifterwards 
transplanted. Those kinds which are called heart 
cherries are said to succeed best on the black ma« 
zard stock; but for the round kind, the Moreilo 
stocks are preferred, on account of then* being the 
least subject to woi*ms, or to cracks in the bark, 
from frost and heat of the sun. The whole method 
of management pertaining to cherry trees is so pre^ 
cisely similar to that already detailed, when treat- 
ing of peach trees, that very little remains to be 
said on the present occasion. But the following di- 
rections given by Forsyth, in his treatise on fruit 
trees, will probably be acceptable. 



^ In the choosing and ^planting of young cherry 
trees, the same rules are to be observed that are 
given for apricots, peaches and nectarines; and 
they miist in like maimer be headed down the first 
year. 

^^ In pruning cherries never shorten their shoots ; 
for most of them prodiice their fruit at the extre- 
mities, the shortening or cutting off of which very 
frequently occasi^is the death of the shoot, at least 
of a great part of it The branches, therefore, 
should be trained at full length. I have often seen 
the whole tree killed by injudicious pruning* Wher- 
ever the knife is applied, it is sure to bring .on the 
gum, and afterwards the cankefy which will inevita- 
bly kill the trees, if no remedy be applied to the 
wounds. . I have headed down a great many cherry 
trees, which were almost past bearing, and so eaten 
ttp by the gum and canker, that the few; cherries 
they bore were very bad. 

^ In the years 1790 and 1791, I headed down 
fifty trees. • The operation should be performed in 
the month of April in each year. These, trees 
laade shoote from three to five feet, the same sum- 
mer, bore fine cherries the next year, and have con- 
tinued to bear good crops ever since. 

^ To the above, trees I applied the composition; 
At the same time I cut down twelve trees in the 
same row, but did not apply the composition : these 
twelve trees all died in the second and third years 
after. Oiie tree ^where the composition was appli- 
ed, now produces more fruit than the whole num- 
ber formerly, also much finer and larger. 

M When cherry trees are very old and much in- 
jured by large limbs haviiig been cut or blown off 
(which will bripg on the canker and gum) the best 
way to bring them to have fine heads, and to fill the 
vacant space, is .to head them down as low as pos- 
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* The tiaie lor p ei fu t a Mng tbk operationy ia 
Mareht AprQ, or Maj. (In Anerica, March.) 
The abore method is onlj reooaiaeiided where 
there are do jooag shoota or bods, and wheo the 
tree ia in the last staffe of the canker. 

« Wbef« 70a fio?a few yom^ shoots or Ind^ 
eot down the bead as near to theas as yoocan^ and 
take care to cut oot all the caidcer till joa come te 
the sound bark* If an^ gum remains, it most be 
eat or scraped off s the best time for this is when 
it is moistened with rain; it maj th^i be scraped 
off withodt bruising the bark. This operation m 
rerj necessary. 

^ Whererer the bark or branches hare been cut 
eff^ the edges should be rounded, and the compasi* 
tion applied* If the jtMmg shoots are properly 
trained, thejr will produce fruit the following year ; 
and 10 the second year they will produce more and 
faer fruit than a young tree which has been planted 
ten years. 

^ Never make use 5f the knife in summer, if it be 
possible to avoid it, as (be shoots die from the jJiace 
where they are cut, leiiving ugW dead stubs, which 
will infallibly bring on the canker. These shoota 
may be cut in the sprinj? to about two eyes, which 
will form a number of flower-bads. 
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' * When cherry trees begin to produce spurs^ cut 
OQt 6 very other shoot, to make the tree throw out 
fresh wood : when that comes into a bearing stid:e^ 
ivliich will be in the following year, cut out the 
<dd branches that remain; by that method yoa 
3will be able to keep the trees in a constant state 
of bearing, takii^ the same method as before di^ 
rected with the fore right shoots. 

^ Great care should be taken to rub off many of 
them in the month of May, (middle of June m Ame- 
rica,) leaving only such. a number ?s you think will 
fill the tree. By so doing your trees will contmue 
in a fine healthy state, and not be m the least weak- 
ened by bearing a (dentiful crop of fruit. The rea- 
son is obvious ; the great exhalatiop which would 
be occasioned by the sun and air in the common 
mode of pruning, is prevented by the compo$ition 
keeping in the sap which nourishes the branches 
wd fruit I cut some trees, as directed above, 
more than twelve years ago, that are now in as good 
a state of bearing as they were in the third ye^r 
after the operation, and likely to continue so for 
many years. 

" In 1797 I cut some very old trees in the month 
of May, which were left, to show the old method 
ofprunii^; I at the same time cut some branches 
off the same trees, according to the new method^ 
to show the difference of the fruit, which was taken 
by all who saw it for a different sort of cherry. The 
cnerriei from the old ^purs were not half the size 
of the others, and were at least three weeks later. 

'' Several persons have adopted the new method 
with great success, and by renovating their old 
trees, which scarcely bore s^ny fruit, have obtained 
from them an abundant quantity. But even the in- 
creased qtuintity of the fruit is not so material, in 
cheri<[es, as the increase in the size and in the rich^ 
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ness of the flavowr. In this respect the method of 
pruning here laid down is invaluable. When old 
standard cherry trees become decayed and hoUow, I 
would recommend heading them down, as directed 
for wall trees and dwarfs. Scoop out all the rot* 
ten, loose, and decayed parts of the trunk, till you 
come to the solid wood, leaving the su|*face smooth ; 
then use the composition as directed for fruit 
trees." 

^The following twenty are the principal cherries 
cultivated in the United States, the account of 
which was furnished by Mr. William Prince, of 
Lone Island. (Dom. Ency.) 

^May Duke — ^Ripe in May and June : long stem, 
round and red, an excellent cherry, and bears well. 

^^ Black heart — ^Ripe in June : a fine . cherry. 

^ White hearty or sugar cherry — Ripe in June : 
white and red. 

^ Bleeding Aeor*— Ripein June, a^ very large cher- 
ry, of a long form, and dark colour ; it has a plea- 
sant taste. 

" Ox heart — Ripe in June : a large, firm, fine cher- 
ry. ^ 

" Spanish heart — Ripe in June. 

*^ Carnation — Ripe in July : it takes its name from 
its colour, being red and white; a large round 
cherry, but not very sweet. 

" Jirnber — Ripe m July. 

" Red heart — Do. 

** Late Duke — Do. # 

" Cluster — Planted more for ornament or curiosity 
than any other purpose. 

^ Double blossom — Ripe in July. 

** Honey ch&rry — Do. small sweet cherry. 
. " Kentish cherry — Ripe in July. 

^ Mazarine — Do. 
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* **' Jlby«?/o— Ripe in July and August : a red, acid 
cherry, the best for preserving, and for making 
cherry brandy. 
' ^ Early Rtehmond €hefry*-^Thk fruit originated 
mjkt Richmond, in Virginia, and is^ the earlieet cher- 
ry in x\mericaf and valu^ible *ori that acctiunt : it is 
the siz^ of a May duke, and riDs^mbl^s it in form. 

'^Me(t Ug^ttmi — A Very fine cherry, ripe in July ; 
hi a heart shape. 

^^ White i«^6rca<^-^Ripe in July and August : re* 
toarkaWyfirra: he^rt shape* . 

" Large double flowering cherry ^^^\m tre^e prb^* 
iJuces no fruit, but makes a har^sortl^' appear arice 
ifi the spring, when it is covered M^ith clusters of 
double no wers as large as the cinnanion fosfe ; it 
diffi#S from the common double flowering cherri?*, 
wfiith never forms a iiarge tree, and hfels small points 
ed leaves. 

** The three last were imported frdrrf fioiird^aux, 
in 1798. 

^ Small Morello cherry — ^Called also Salem ch^r- 
ry^ because it came originally from Salem county. 
New Jersey, is cultivated by Mr. C. >per of that 
state, who values it highly. The fruit has a lively 
acid taste. The tree produces abundantly, and is 
the least subject to worms of any cherry tree. 

" Mr. C. says that the Bleeding Heart suits a 
sandy soil, but that the May Duke will not flourish 
in it." 

Besides the foregoing list, the black mazard, or 
natural cherry, with its several varieties, should be 
mentioned as excellent fruits, and valuable for being 
later than the others. They make very useful and 
hardy stocks for propagating other varieties. This 
fruit ripens in June or July, and is used by way of 
bounce in rum or brandy. Another native fruit is 
the common red cherry which abounds in New 
England. The fruit is not of a superiour quality, 

28 
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being rery acid, unless perfectly ripe : it might. per* - 
haps be improved by grafting and proper cultiv^ 
tion* 

The foild^ or native black cherry, of spontaneous 
growth, is deserving of some attention. The fruit, 
when infused in rum or brandy, imparts its astrin* 
gent and cordial qualities, and forms a pleasant and 
salutary liquor. The bark of the root of the tree 
is very astrii^ent, and makes a useful 8tomacbi<)k 
bitter; and the wood is frequently employed by 
artists as a tolerable substitute for mahogany, being 
susceptible of a handsome polish. 

Cherry brandy is made in the following manner : 
Fill the cask with cherries; pour over them as 
much brandy as the cask will contain. When it 
has been on ten days, draw it off, and pour on hot 
water : let this remain sometime, shaking the cask 
frequently; then draw it off, and mix the last with 
the first liquon 
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Jipplet, physical proper^ea of • ^ . tt 

particular varieties become extinct by age 18, 2t 
new Tarieties, productioD of 18, 19, 20, 24, 27 

koproTed by grafting «ar}y and late on the 

same tree . • • 36 

should be gathered by hand . .114 

how to ascertain when ripe , 1 14 

best method of preserving . 113, 115 

juice of, when most dense, makes the best cider 141 



which yield the best juice for cider 

aweet entitled to preference 
useful for a sick horse 

fattening cattle 
making molasses 

different sorts of, in United States 

American Pippin 

American Nonpareil 

Auot^s Apple • 

Autumn or Fall Pippin 

Baldwin or Pecker Apple 

Baltimore Apple 

Black Apple 

Bell Flower 

Bow Apple • 

Brownite 

Bullock's Pippin • 

Campfield 

Cathead . • 

Catline • 

Carthouse « • 

Cider Apple • 

Codling • • 

Corlies' Sweet 

Cooper's Russeting 

Flat Sweeting • 

Gloucester White • 

Golden Pipi^n 

Golden Rennet 

Green Everlasting 

Green Newton Pippin 

Grey house 

Hagloe Crab 

Harrison Apple « 

Harty Sweeting 

High Top Sweeting 
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13 
13 

13 
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120 
120 
1^ 
120 
12L 
121 
121 
121 
121 
121 
122 
123 
122 
122 
1^ 
123 
123 
123 
124 
134 
124 
125 
125 
125 
125 
126 
126 
127 
128 
138 
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Apples^ HoImM Apple 
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. m 


Holten Sweeting 
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Hughes^a Virginia Crab 






. 129 


Lady Apple 






129 


Lady Finger 






129 


Large Red and GrecD Sweeting 






129 


Large Early Harvest 






• 129 


Loring Sweeting 






129 


Large TeUomNewadc Pippin 






130 


Maiden^s Blush • 






130 


Michael Henry • 






. 130 


Moo0trr>iM Pippin 






131 


Morgan Apple 






. 131 


Newark King Apple 






131 


NoMUcb • « 
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Nursery Apple 






131 


Peanneni 






131 


Fennock*t Red Winter 






132 


Povesfaon 






. 132 


Pound Apple 






132 


Priestly 






132 


Queen Apple 






133 


Quince Apple 






. 132 


Rariton Sweeting 






133 


Red KTerlastiog 






. l33 


Redling 






133 


Red Streak 






. 133 


• Rambo 






134 


Roan's White Crab 






134 


Rhode Island Greeoiog 






134 


Roman Stem . « 






.. 135 


Royal I'earmain 






135 


Koyal Russet • « 






135 


Roxbury- Russeting 






136 


Ruekman's Pearmain 






136 


Seek no further 






136 


Spitszenburgh • « 






• 137 


Spice Apple 






131' 


Styre 






137 


Summer Pearmain 






138 


Swaar Apple 






. 138 


Sweet (ireeoing « 






138 


Tolman Sweeting 






. 139 


Vandevere 






139 


Vaawinkle 
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139 


Wine Apple 






140 


Wine 5?ap 






. 140 


Yellow Sweeting 
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Apple Trees, Soil and climate of the United £ 


;tatei 


\ 


adapted to . , 




9 


original' stock of 




15 


t native crab 




15 


do not enjoy indefinite Kmgevity 




18 


cnkivated or seedling stocfis 


16 


• reared from seed seldom produce ti)e 


same kind of fruit 16, 18, S4 


best adapted soil Ibr 
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A|>ple Trees, in certain fil&eei Bome kMi vmefti ' 

bettor thao otbers • 
may be forced to bear firtiit . . 
inrtaa^e of one beaxiog fruk of of^Kttite 

qualities 
those which produce good fruit aboald 
not be suffered to grow near those 
^ which produce bad fniit 
will not flMrisfar wknon old cnas have died 
V should not be planted deep in the soil 
beading down old ones, utilit j iitf 
of spontaneous gnmtht produce tolera- 
ble crops 
injured by bearing.too abundantly 
cultivated successfuUy in unfavourable 
t situations .. • 

when young, should be beaded down 
annual wash for . . 

disbarked • 

hide- bound, how treated • 
means of preserving the healtii and 

vigour of *. • 

washing of, with soft soap ^ 

clay-paint recommended for 
diseases of, &c. wbicb render tbem 
unproductive . 

B 

Bark of Apple Trees, torn off by field mice, remedied 

cracks when hide hound 



Blight 



scaly, should be scraped off 
injured by exposure to the van 



Blossoms, of different trees intermix and change the 
quality of the fruit 
injured by spring frosts 
black flies 
Borer, (see worm.) 
Brandy, made from apples 

peaches by distillation * 
Brush for destroying caterpillar^s nests 
Buds, description of - • 
Budding, observations on 

proper season for • • 

different modes of • . 

of peach trees preferable to graltfog . 
composition to be used in 



Canker - • • • ' 

remedies lor . • 

Canker Worm, chai;acter and description of , 
history of, by Professor Pecl^ 
various remedies for . • 

directions for tarring 
proposed remedy by Professor Peck 

Mr. Kenrick 
observations en^ by J. Lowell, Esq: 
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21 



21 
64 
59 
69 

69 
58 

60 
45 
73 
80 

75 

» 

73 

74 
74 

76 
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75 
80 
75 
76 

21 
82 
83 

177 

194 

97 

40 

40 

40 

41,43 

199 

43 



78 
79 
84 
84 
85,95 
86 
84 

89 
91 
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Cheny Worm, fine tbe most digible remedy 

flax rublmb and sea weed propoied 
Dr. Dean recommends to destroy them 
throu^^h the agency of swine 
CateipOlan 

dispvcefo] to farmers 
description of 
methods of destroying 
brush for destroying « 
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CberrieS| 



method of propagating 

treatment by Forsyth 
fist of 

May Dake . « 

Black Heart 
White Heart 
Bleeding Heart 
Ox Heart 
Spanish Heart 
Carnation 
Amber • 
Red Heart • 

Late Duke 
Cluster 

Double Blossom 
Honey Cherry . 
Kentish Cherry 
Mazarine 
Morello • 

Early Richmond Cherry • 
Red Bigereau 
White Bigereau 

Large Double Flowering Cherry 
Small Morello Cherry 
Black Mazard 

Wild or Native Black Cheriy 
Cherry Brandy 
Cider • 

apples which yield the best joice for 

making and managing 

proper casks for, and how kept sweet 

ainddean 
fining with isinglass . • 

method of making and fining by Jos. Coope 
observations on. by J Lowell, Esq. 
concise rules for making and managing 
stumming of casks for 
bottling • • • 

medicinal properties of 
Cider Wine . • • 

Clover, said to be injurious to orchards 
Compositions to be applied to wounds in pruning, in 

grafting, in budding, in canker, and in heading down 64, 69 
Curcufio, account of by Dr. Tilton « . 109 

D 

Decortication, or disbarking fruit trees . 80 

Directions for making and applying Forsyth's composition €9 



94 
95 
95 
96 

96->100 

97 

Sll 

SIS 

SIS 

. SI5 
S15 

. SI5 
Sli^ 

. SI6 
316 

• S16 
S16 

. S16 
Sl6 

. S16 
S16 

. S16 
S16 
S16 
S16 

. S16 
S16 

. S16 
216 

. S16 
216 
SI7 
217 
217 
141 

. 142 
141 



144,153 
148, 151 
T, Esq. 155 
158 
148 
171 
148 
177 
177 
55 
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Engrafting, the art not traced to its origin • 32 

introduced into America by Mr. Prince 33 

proper season for . . 35 

•tocks for grafting should be of the same 

geoos and natural family with the scion 33 
choice of scions for grafting • 33 

when scions should be taken & bow preserved 34 
acions should not be taken from ^seedling trees 34 
winter fruit should not be grafted on a 

summer stock . . . ^ 

modes of grafting • . 36 

whip-grafting . . ,37 

tongue-grafting • . 37 

cleft-grafting . , .37 

crown-grafting • . 38 

tide-grafting . « .38 

root-grafting ... 38 

new mode of graftmg • • 39 

extreme branch grafting , 3d 

clay used in grafting • « 36 

Engrafted frttits not permanent • . 23 



Flax shaws useful when applied round fruit trees . 58 
Fruit, directions for picking and preserving . 1 13, 115 



Inoculation, (tec budding.) 



Lice infesting young orchards in Maine . 107 

M • 

JManuriDg fruit trees, utility of • .56 

instance of resuscitating an old apple tree by 56 
best kinds of manure . • 56 

must not be carried to excess . . 57 

Means of preventing flowers and fruit falling off, and 

pfre^arding their opening . . .75 

Moss and sc.aly bark on trees « « 80 

N 

Ifdrsery • • • * .30 

soil and situation for . 30 

 method of planting apple seeds b • 31 

Nursery pruning . . . 44 

Observations on Forsyth's treatise, by Mr. Yates • 72 

Mr.Cobbett 71 



Orchard, planting; and culture . 

most eligible soil and situation for 
northern exposure preferable for 
preparation of the land and planting 



46 
46 
47 
50 
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Oicbardi proper feaaoii for plaatiog 50 

may be eitablished in uopromiuBg titafttioDt 60 

proper dbtaoce for plaoUog trees ia . 49 

ground ehould be cultivated . . 56 

tieei, should be planted in straight rows 48 

iocliniBg towards the east • 48 

directioBs for planting, by ManhaU 52 

Orehard Pruning • 61 

ibrmer errours in . 6tS 
proper season for, when the sap iS' 

in active. circolation • 64 
regard must be bad to soil and cfimate 65 

olMervations on, by Mr. Marshall 67 

Mr. Yates 62 

composition should be applied 65 

never suffer a sucker to jrow 66 

Orchard and Cider establishment of Wm* uoxe, esquire 1 18 
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Peaches .194 

method of propagating • « 195 
may be budded or grafted cm other stocks' 186, 203 

qualities of . . . 205 

excellent brandy made from . • 194 

divided into fre^tones and clingstones 20$ 

' fists of . . .206 

Adinirable Peach . 206 
Alberge .... 206 

Aune or Early Ann . • 206 

Bellegarde . •' • 207 

Blood Peach ... 207 

Bowdine . • • • 207 

Catharine .' • • - 207 

Cbarlestown . . • 207 

Early Newington • . 207 

Heath . . . . . 207 

Large Migqonne • • 908 

Lemon Clingstone . • • 206 

Monstrous Pavie • 206 

Noblesse « ^ • 209 

OldNewingtoD . . • 209 

RambouiUet - . • ' • 209 
Red Rareripe • . .200 

Red Magdalen . . .209 

Red Nutmeg . • • . 209 

Royal George . . . • . ^ 
Swalch .« • • • 
Teton de^Veaat ' < « 
Vfinguard . » » 
, "White Magdfllea • r 
White Rareripe 
Peach Trees, liable to premature decay 

cannot be reaved a second time in the 

same place 

method of titating, by Forsyth 196, 203 

caiuses ofthedecayof • 197 

ily and worm which attack them 198 
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Pea^ch Trees, method of prevcating iojury from the 



Peara, 



fly and worm 
directioDfl for cultivating . 
diseases of, elude our art and skill 
ringing of • • 



list of 

Brockbolst Bergam<^ 

Brown Beurre » 

Catharine Pear • 

Cfaaumontelle 

Colmart • 

Crassane 

Easter Bergftmot . 

Garden Pear 

German Muscadell 

Green Summer Sugar Pear 

Grey Butter Pear 

White Butter Pear 

Jargonelle . , . 

Little Muscat 

Mons Jean 

Orange Pesir ' . 

Pound Pear ' . . 

Nonpareil Bergam^t 

Pi-ince's Pear . 

Radish Pear 

Rousseline - • 

Sarasin . • 

Seckle Pear 

Skinless Pear 

Squash Pear 

Saint Germain 

Saint Michaels 

Summer Good Christian 

Virgouleuse 

Winter Baking Pear 
Good Christian 
Thorn 
Pear Trees are well adapted to the soil and climate 

of New England . 

may be grafted on a quince stocky 33, 180 

propagation of particular varieties of, 

by grafting or budding 180 

attention necessary in the choice of stocks 180 
never employ suckers for stocks 180 

never graft a winter pear on a summer stock 180 
much benefited by washing with soft soap 181 
require but little pruning . . 181 

when defective, should be headed down 182 
method of treating decayed pear trees, 

by Forsyth • . 

method of reclaiming unproductive pear 

trees, by Mr. Knight 
extraordinary produce after heading down 182 

• 185 
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Perry 
Pomona Wine 
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Sap, theoiy of the drculatioD of 
Seaweed, applied to fruit trees vriseful 
SeediingTreet, how to be treated • 

Scioosy wben to be takeo from the tree 

bow preserved « 

importance of a proper choice of 
Sluf^Worm, detcriptioa of 

remedy for 
Suckers should never be suffered to grow 
improper for stocks to graft on 
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31 
34 
34 
34 
106 
107 
66 
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Tanners^ Baric, utility of 
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Wine, made from cider • 

Pomona • • • . • 

Worm called the Borer 

method of destroying 

report of the committee in favour of 

Mr. Hearsey^s method 
method pn^iosed to prevent its attack 
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